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PREFACE. 



In offering to the public a fresh biography of Niccold 
Machiavelli, I feel that it is needful to state my rea- 
sons for adding another to the many works upon the 
same subject already before the world. 

Throughout a long series of years the Florentine 
Secret^jiy was regarded as a species of Sphinx, of whom 
none could solve the enigma. By some he was depicted 
as a monster of perfidy; by others as one of the noblest 
and purest of patriots. Some looked upon his writings 
as iniquitous precepts for the safe maintenance of 
tyranny ; others, on the contrary, maintained that the 
Principe was a sanguinary satire upon despots, intended 
to sharpen daggers against them, and incite peoples to 
rebellion. While one writer exalted the literary and 
scientific merits of his works, another would pronounce 
them a mass of erroneous and perilous doctrines, only 
fitted for the ruin and corruption of any society foolish 
enough to adopt them. And thus the very name of 
Machiavelli became, in popular parlance, a term of 
opprobrium. 

In course of time, and through the development of 

criticism, not a few of these exaggerations have disap- 
L a 




peared, but it would be a great mistake to suppose that 
any unanimity of opinion has as yet been obtained 
on the points of highest importance. Many of 
my readers may remember the indignant outcry 
raised, especially in France, against the Provisional 
Government of Tuscany, when it initiated the re- 
volution of 1859, by decreeing a new and complete 
edition of Machiavelli's works. To the insults then 
hurled against Italians in general, and the Florentine 
Secretary in particular, others retorted by lauding his 
political genius and purity of mind. Only a few years 
have elapsed since the appearance of a new History of 
t)ie Florentine Republic, written by one whose name is 
cherished and venerated throughout Italy. This work 
contains a very eloquent parallel, full of just and 
ingenious observations, between Guicciardini and 
Machiavelli. And the comparison concludes, not only 
to the advantage of the former writer, but also with 
the assertion that the latter was " malignant at heart, 
malignant of mind, his soul corrupted by despair of 
good." " 

And this was no hasty judgment ; on the contrary, 
it was the fruit of careful study, of long meditation, 
and was pronounced by one whose word had no slight 
weight in Italy. The two Tuscan scholars who, in 
1873, commenced the publication of the newest edition 
of Machiavelli's works, frequently allude to the sincere 
and cordial friendship which — in their opinion — existed 

• Gino CappoDJ, Slaria dtlU Republka di Firmzf, vol. ii, p. 368, Flo- 
rence, Bub^ (1 voli. Svd), 1S75. 
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between him and Cesar Borgia, even at the time when 
the latter's hands were stained by the most atrocious 
crimes ; and they even publish some I'nedited docu- 
ments, the better to confirm their assertion. 

On the other hand, more recent biographers, although 
not always in agreement with each other, exalt the 
patriotism no less than the genius of MachiavelH, and 
some of them, after careful study of his works and of 
inedited documents, even praise his generosity, nobility, 
and exquisite delicacy of mind, and go so far as to 
declare him an incomparable model of public and private 
virtue. It seems to me that this is a proof that we are 
still far removed from harmony, and that new researches 
and fresh studies may not be altogether superfluous. 

There were various reasons for this great and con- 
tinual dissension. The times in which MachiavelH lived 
are full of difficulties and contradictions for the 
historian, and these are embodied and multiplied in 
the person of the Secretary, in a fashion that really 
makes him sometimes appear to be a sphinx. It is 
naturally perplexing to behold the same man who, in 
some pages, sounds the praises of liberty and virtue in 
words of unapproachable eloquence, in others teaches 
principles of treachery and deceit, and how best to 
oppress a people and maintain the safety of tyrants. 
Nor are these doubts dissipated by first seeing him faith- 
fully serving his Republic for fifteen years, then sustain- 
ing misery and persecution for his love of liberty, and 
afterwards begging to be employed in the service of 
the Medici, were it but " to turn a stone" Yet the con- 
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tradictions of history and of human nature are mani- 
fold, and in the present case would have been much 
more easily explained, were it not that most writers 
have sought to be either accusers or defenders of 
Machiavelli, judges- — ^too seldom impartial — of his 
morality and of his patriotism, rather than genuine 
biographers. To many — particularly in Italy— it 
appeared sufficient to have proved that he loved liberty, 
and his country's unity and independence, in order to 
be lenient upon all other points ; therefore praise they 
his doctrines and his moral character, even previous to 
submitting them to a diligent critical examination, 
almost as though patriotism were a sure evidence of 
political and literary capacity, and must be exempt 
from vice and crime in private life. 

This inevitably called forth contrary opinions, for 
which the contradictions noted above furnished abun- 
dant food. So that little by little the whole question 
seemed limited to an endeavour to ascertain whether 
the Principe and the Discorsi had been written by an 
honest, or a dishonest man, by a republican or by a 
courtier, whereas what it really concerned us to know 
was the measure of scientific value of the doctrines con- 
tained in them ; whether they were true or false, did or 
did not comprise novel truths, did or did not serve for the 
advancement of science "i None can deny that if those 
doctrines were false, no virtue of the writer could make 
them true, if true, no vices of his could make them 
false. 

It is true that there has been no lack of influential 
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writers who have undertaken an impartial and rational 
examination of Machiavelli's works, but these have 
almost always given us critical essays and dissertations 
rather than real and thorough biographies. Absorbed 
in a philosophical examination of his theories, they 
either gave too little attention to the times and charac- 
ter of the author, or spoke of them as though every 
dispute might be arranged by stating that Machiavell! 
represented the character of his age and faithfully 
depicted it in his own writings. But in a century there 
is space for many men, many ideas, many different 
vices and different virtues, nor do the times alone 
suffice to render clear to us all that is the work, the 
personal creation of genius. Nevertheless the study of 
them is of course necessary in order to form a complete 
judgment of the doctrines of a writer who — as in 
Machiavelli's case — draws so much from them and yet 
puts so much of himself in his works. This is not, 
however, the place for entering upon an examination of 
biographers and critics, of whom it will be my duty to 
speak farther on, in making use of their works and in 
giving frequent quotations from them. My present object 
is simply to announce that I have no intention of being 
either the apologist or the accuser of the Florentine 
Secretary. I have studied his life, his times, and his 
writings, in order to know and describe him as he really 
was, with all his merits and demerits, his vices and his 
virtues. 

This may probably appear to be a needless pre- 
sumption, after the attempts already made by writers 
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of greater authority than myself. But thanks to histori- 
cal materials of recent accumulation, and othere which, 
though still unexplored, are now easily accessible, .we 
have increased facilities for solving many of those 
doubts which previously seemed to present unsurmount- 
able difficulties. It is certain that publications such as 
the ten volumes of Guicciardini's inedited works,* the 
diplomatic correspondence of almost every province of 
Italy, an infinite number of other documents, not to 
mention the original works of Italian and foreign 
writers, have dissipated many obscurities and contradic- 
tions both in the literary and political history of the 
Italian Renaissance. Also the rapid progress in our 
days of the social sciences, naturally makes it much 
easier to determine the intrinsic value and historic neces- 
sity of that which many have called Machiavellism. 
And for all which relates to the secretary personally, there 
are the papers which passed at his death into the hands 
of the Ricci family, then to the Palatine Library in 
Florence — where for a long time they were very 
jealously kept — and are now in the National Library, 
accessible to all, and already in part published. In the 
five volumes already issued by Signori Passcrini and 
Milanesi of their new edition of Machiavelli's works, 
many useful documents selected from Florentine 
archives and libraries are comprised. Nevertheless a 
very considerable mass of highly important papers still 
remained unexplored. For instance, to my certain 
knowledge, there are several thousands of Machiavelli's 

* Cuicciardini, Ofiere Iitrditt. 
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official letters still incdited, and — as far as I know — 
never before examined by any biographer. This being 
the case, it seemed to me that there would be no 
undue presumption in venturing upon another trial. 

Were all biographies necessarily planned upon the 
same model, then indeed I might be exposed to severe 
blame. But I have thought it right to choose the 
form best adapted to the nature of the subject So 
little is known of Machiavelli during the years in which 
he completed his studies and his character was in course 
of formation, that I have tried, in part at least, to fill the 
great gap, by a somewhat prolonged study of the times. 
I have endeavoured to examine the gradual rise in that 
century of what may be called the Machiavellian spirit, 
before he himself appeared upon the scene to give it the 
I original imprint of his political genius, and to formulate 
it scientifically. Then, after having to a certain ex- 
tent studied Machiavellism before Machiavelli, I drew 
near to him as soon as he became visible in history, 
seeking to penetrate his passions and his thoughts, as 
far as possible, from his own writings, and those of his 
most intimate friends and contemporaries. And without 
n^lecting the examination of modern authors, I have 
always preferred to depend upon the authority of those 
nearest to the facts which I had to relate. 

And this too has contributed in no slight degree to 
give a special form to this biography. Among the 
documents of most importance for the comprehension of 
Machiavelli's political life, the Legations must certainly 
be included, for in these we find not only the faithful 
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biography then changes its aspect and is almost ex- 
clusively limited to the examination of his written 
works and the narration of the events in the midst of 
which they were composed. This, however, is the prin- 
cipal subject of the second volume, which, being still in- 
complete, cannot be placed before the public as soon as 
I should have desired. For my own part I should have 
preferred waiting until both volumes could have been 
published simultaneously. But in the long years during 
which my studies have been carried on, 1 have witnessed 
the publication of many fresh dissertations on, and 
biographies of Machiavelli, of documents, in many in- 
stances discovered and transcribed by myself; and so 
many other works bearing on the same subject are already 
announced, that it appears best to publish this first 
volume without further delay. Besides, this method of 
publication is now so general that many excellent pre- 
cedents justify my adoption of it. 

I must notify to my readers that in quoting from the 
works of Machiavelli, I have made use of the Italian 
edition, dated 1 8 1 3. one of the best at present completed. 
I have, however, been careful to collate it with the more 
recent edition commenced at Florence in 1873, but still 
far from completion, and which, by the death of Count 
Passerini, has lost its most active collaborator. In this 
3 very praiseworthy attempt has been made to give a 
faithful reproduction of MachiavelH's original ortho- 
graphy. But in the many quotations inserted by me in 
the present work, I have thought it advisable occasionally 
to expunge certain conventional and well-known modes 
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|yOf speech which were out of place in a modem work. 
This, however, I have done with great caution and 

Psolely to avoid the inconvenience of changing too often 
or too rapidly the material form of diction. In the 
Appendix, on the contrary, I have scrupulously and 
entirely adhered to the original orthography. The 

Lreader will also see that I have been frequently forced 
disagree with the two learned gentlemen who 

■'bestowed their labours on the new edition, especially 
with regard to the importance and significance they 
have sought to attribute to some of the documents which 
they have already published. But to this I shall refer 
elsewhere, merely remarking here that I have no inten- 
tion of questioning their undoubted merit, nor their care 
and diligence in publishing the documents, the more so 
that these are of great value to the biographer, and that 

II myself have frequently made use of them. 
, To one erroneous notice it is imperative however to 
jefer. In the Preface to the third volume, published in 
1875, after deploring the loss of many of Machiavelli's 
letters, the editors go on to say : "It is a known fact 
" that many volumes of his private letters, which were in 
" the hands of the Vettori family, were for ever lost to 
" Italy by being fraudulently sold by a priest to Lord 
*' Guildford, from whom they passed into the hands of a 
Bcertain Mr Philipps, who, as long as he lived, preserved 
■them and other precious things in his possession with 
K such extreme jealousy, that he even refused to let them 
ibe examined, much less copied, for the new edition of 
Itbe Works of Machiavelli decreed in 1S59 by the Tuscan 
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" Government, when a request to that effect was made to 
" him by the Marquis of Lajatico, special ambassador to 
" London. And although he (Philipps) is now dead and 
" has legally bequeathed these letters and other things to 
" the British Museum, we are still unable to make use of 
" them, his creditors having come forward to prevent his 
" will from taking effect." Now it was impossible for me 
to write a biography of Machiavelli, without making 
every effort to gain a sight of the " many " volumes of 
private letters of which the existence was thus positively 
asserted. Setting enquiries on foot, I ascertained that 
Lord Guildford had really purchased in Florence 
three volumes of manuscript letters, that they were 
indicated in his printed catalogue as inedited letters of 
Machiavelli, and further described as a literary treasure 
of inestimable value. These letters were afterwards 
purchased by the great English collector of manuscripts 
of all kinds, Sir Thomas Philipps, and were by him 
bequeathed, with the rest of his library, to his daughter, 
the wife of the Rev. E. Fenwick, and now resident in 
the neighbourhood of Cheltenham. To Cheltenham I 
accordingly went and at last held in my hands the three 
mysterious volumes. The reader will readily appreciate 
my surprise, my disappointment, on discovering that in 
the whole three volumes there was only a single letter 
which could even be supposed to have been written by 
Machiavelli I 

The volumes in question are in ancient handwriting, 
are marked in the Philipps' catalogue, No. 8238, and are 
entitled : Carteggio Originale di Niccotd Machiavelli, al 




mpo eke fu segretario delta Rcpubbliea fiorenlina. 
Inedito. 

The first letter — which has no importance — bears 
date of the 20th October 1 508, is written in the name of 
the Ten, and at the bottom of the page has the 
name Nic" Maclavello, appended to it according to the 
usual custom of the coadjutor who copied the registers 
of the Chancery. This is the sole letter of which the 
minute may possibly have been his, but we cannot be 
quite sure even of this. All the other letters — beginning 
with the second of the first volume — are dated from 
1 5 13, when he was already out of office, and the Medici 
reinstated in Florence, down to 1526. Always addressed 
to Francesco Vettori, now ambassador Jo Rome, now 

I envoy elsewhere, always written in the name of the 
Otto di Pratica who succeeded to the Ten in 1512, the 
niitials N. M. are to be found at the bottom of almost 
every page. Occasionally, however, we find the name 
pf Niccol6 Michelozzi, sometimes abbreviated, some- 
times in full, and it was Michelozzi who was Chancellor 
of the Otto di Pratica during that period. The first 
letter, therefore, extracted from some register of the 
Republic, was placed at the beginning of these volumes, 
for the sole purpose of deceiving the too credulous pur- 
chaser, who had he taken the trouble to look at the dates, 
must have understood that the others could not possibly 
be by Machiavelli. So, having examined the catalt^ue 
of the enormous Philipps's library and taken a few 
totes from other Italian manuscripts contained in it, I 
Knt back to Florence with nothing gained save the 
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certainty of the non-existence of the supposed corres- 
pondence. 

And now one last word only remains to be said. It 
frequently happens that authors are prompted by some 
inner thought to the choice of their subject. What 
chiefly urged me to mine was, that the Italian Renais- 
sance of which Machiavelli was undoubtedly one of the 
principal representatives, is the period in which our 
national spirit had its last really original manifestation. 
It was followed by a prolonged slumber from which we 
are only now awakening. Hence the study of this 
period of our history may, if I am not mistaken, prove 
doubly useful to us, not only by acquainting us with a 
very splendid portion of our old culture, but likewise by 
offering us more than one explanation of the vices against 
which we are still combating at the present day, and of 
the virtues which have assisted our regeneration. And 
the lesson will be all the more valuable, the better the 
historian remembers that his mission is not to preach 
precepts of morality and politics, but only to endeavour 
to revive the past, of which the present is bom, and from 
which it derives continual light, continual teaching. 
This at least is the idea which has given me encourage- 
ment and comfort, by keeping alive in me the hope that, 
even far from the world and shut up with my books, I 
am not forgetful of the mighty debt, which now more 
than ever — in the measure of our strength — we all are 
owing to our country. 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES 



NIOCOLO MAGHIAVELLI. 



INTRODUCTION. 



THE RENAISSANCE. 






It would be difficult to find any period in the history 
of modern Europe equal in importance with that dis- 
tinguished in History under the name of the Re- 
naissance. Standing midway between the decay of 
'the Middle Ages and tlie growth of modern institutions, 
we may say that it was already dawning in the days 
[of Dante Alighieri, in whose immortal works we find 
le synthesis of a dying age and the announcement of 
the birth of a new era. This new era — thu Renaissance 
— began with Petrarch and his learned contemporaries, 
and ended with Martin Luther and the Reformation, 
which event not only produced signal changes in the 
history of those nations which remained Catholic, but 
transported beyond the Alps the centre of gravity of 
European culture. 
During the period of which we treat, we behold in 
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Italy a rapid social transformation, an enormous 
intellectual activity. On all sides old traditions, forms 
and institutions were crumbling and disappearing to 
make way for new. The Scholastic method yielded 
the place to philosophy, the principle of authority fell 
before the advance of free reason and free examination. 

Then the study of natural sciences began ; Leon 
Battista Alberti and Leonardo da Vinci hazarded the 
first steps in search of the experimental method; 
commerce and industry advanced ; voyages were multi- 
plied, and Christopher Columbus discovered America. 
The art of printing, invented in Germany, quickly 
became an Italian trade. Classical learning was every- 
where diffused and the use of the Latin tongue, — now 
more than ever the universal language of civilized 
peoples^placed Italy in close relation with tlie rest of 
Europe which accepted her as guide and mistress of 
learning, Political science and the art of war were 
created ; chronicles gave way to the political histories 
of Guicciardini and Machiavclli; ancient culture sprang 
into new life, and amid many other new forms of 
literary composition the romance of chivalry came 
into existence. Brunellcachi created a new architecture, 
Donatello restored sculpture, Masaccio and a myriad of 
Tuscan and Umbrian painters prepared the way, by the 
study of nature, for Raphael and for Michel Angelo. 
The world seemed renewed and rejuvenated by the 
splendid sun of Italian culture. 

But, in the midst of this vivid splendour, strange 
and inexplicable contradictions were to be found. This 
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people, so rich, so industrious, so intelligent, before 
whom all Europe stood, as it were, in an ecstacy of 
admiration — this people was rapidly falling into corrup- 
tion. Everywhere liberty was disappearing, tyrants 
springing up ; family ties grew weaker and weaker, the 
domestic hearth was profaned : no man trusted any 
longer to the good faith of Italians. Both politically 
and morally the nation became so feeble that it could 
no longer withstand the shock of any foreign power ; 
the first army that passed the Alps traversed the 
peninsula almost without striking a blow, and was 
soon followed by others who devastated and trampled 
the country with equal impunity. 

Accustomed as wc are now to hear daily that know- 
ledge and culture constitute the greatness and show the 
measure of a nation's strength, we are naturally led to 
enquire how Italy could become so feeble, so corrupt, 
so decayed, in the midst of her intellectual and artistic 
pre-eminence ? 

It is easy to say, that the fault lay with the Italians 
who tore each other to pieces instead of uniting for the 
common defence. But the assertion of a fact does not 
explain it Was not the Italy of the Middle Ages 
more divided and yet stronger? were there not then 
civil wars and reprisals even blinder and more san- 
guinary? Nor is it enough to say that the country 
had been worn out by the struggles and dearly pur- 
chased grandeur of the Middle Ages. How can we call 
a nation worn out at the very moment in which its in- 
tslligence and activity transformed the face of the world? 
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Instead of wearily trying to formulate general judg- 
ments, it is better to devote ourselves to observing and 
describing facts. And the principal fact of the fifteenth 
century is this, that in Italy medieval institutions liaving 
brought forth a new state of society and great civil 
progress, suddenly became useless and even dangerous. 
Hence a radical transformation and revolution became 
unavoidable. And it was precisely at the moment 
when this social convulsion was going on in Italy, that 
foreign invaders fell upon the land and checked all in- 
ternal progress. 

The Middle Ages were ignorant of that political 
organism which we call the State, which unites and co- 
ordinates social forces according to precise rules. In- 
stead, society was then divided into Feuds and Sub-feuds, 
into great and little Communes, and the Commune was 
merely a sheaf of minor associations, badly bound 
together. Above this vast and disordered mass stood 
the Papacy and the Empire, which, although increasing 
the general confusion by their frequent wars against 
each other, still gave some rough unity to the civilized 
world. In the fifteenth century all this was entirely 
changed. On the one hand, great nations were gradually 
coming into shape ; on the other, the authority of the 
empire, restricted in Germany, was in Italy little more 
than a memory of the past. The Pontiffs occupied in 
constituting an actual and personal temporal power, 
while yet remaining at the head of Christendom, could 
no longer pretend to the political dominion of the 
world, but aspired to be as other sovereigns. In this 
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\ state of things, the Commune which had formed the 
rpast grandeur of Italy, found itself in a substantially 
■new condition, which historians have not sufficiently 
taken into consideration. 

The Commune had now obtained its long desired 

independence, and had only its own strength to rely 

upon : in all wars with its neighbours it could no longer 

hope or fear the interposition of a superior authority. 

Hence it became necessary to enlarge its own territory 

I and increase its strength, the more so, since in whatever 

\ direction it looked, it beheld great States and military 

I monarchies in process of formation throughout Europe. 

j But owing to the political constitution of the Commune, 

I every extension of territory evoked dangers of so grave 

I a nature as to imperil its very existence. We may 

I really say that a fatal hour had struck in which exactly 

■ what was most necessary to it, threatened the gravest 
I danger. The Commune of the Middle Ages was jgno- 

■ rant of representative government, and only understood 
a government directed by its free citizens ; therefore, it 
was necessary to restrict these to a very small number, 
in order to avoid anarchy. For this reason the right of 

I citizenship was a privilege conceded to only a few of 
[those who dwelt within the circuit of the city walls. 
I Florence, the most democratic republic in Italy, 
■which in 1494 attained to its most liberal constitution, 
■numbered at that date about 90,000 inhabitants, of 
■whom only 3200 were citizens proper." Not even the 

■ Villari, The History of G. Savonarola, tmulited by L. Horner, 
LoDgmans, 1S63. 
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Ciompi, in their disorderly revolt, had claimed citizen- 
ship for all. As to the territory outside the walls, it 
was considered enough to have abolished servitude ; 
no one contemplated giving it a share in the govern- 
ment This state of things was based, not only on the 
statutes, laws, and existing customs, but also in the pro- 
found and radical convictions of the most illustrious 
men. Dante Alighieri, who had taken no small part 
in the very democratic law of the Ordinamenti di 
Giustisia (Rules of Justice) at the time of Giano della 
Bella, speaks with regret in his poem of the days when 
the territory of the Commune only extended a few 
paces beyond the walls, and the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring lands of Campi, Figline, and Signa had 
not begun to mix with those of Florence ; ^^ 

" Sempre la confusion delle persone ^^H 

Principio fu del mal della citlade." • ^^H 

And Petrarch, who dreamed of the ancient empire, and 
was so enthusiastic for Cola di Rienzo, advised that 
in reorganising the Roman republic, its government 
should be confided to the citizens proper, excluding 
as foreigners the inhabitants of Lalium, and even the 
Orsini and the Colonna, because these families, although 
Roman, were, in his opinion, of foreign descent. 

Accordingly, whenever the territory of a Commune 
became enlarged by the submission to it of another, 
this latter, however mildly governed, found itself com- 
pletely shut out from political life, and its principal 
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citizens driven into exile about the world. The spec- 
tacle of a Pisan or a Pistoian in the Councils of the 
Florentine republic would have been as extraordinary 
as now-a-days that of a citizen of Paris or of Berlin 
seated on the benches of the Italian Parliament. It 
was far preferable then to fail under a monarchy, since 
all subjects of a monarchy enjoyed equal privileges, 
and every inhabitant of every province was eligible 
for public offices. In fact, Guicciardini remarked to 
[achiavelli, when the latter was sketching the plan of 
great Italian republic, that such a form of government 
would be to the advantage of a single city and the ruin 
of all others ; since a republic never grants the benefit 
of its liberty " to any but its own proper citizens," while 
monarchy " is more impartial to all." * And no terror 
could equal that experienced by the Italian republics 
when Venice, — who yet granted greater freedom to her 
subjects than any other, — turned her attention to the 
mainland, and aspired to the dominion of the peninsula 
They would have preferred, not monarchy alone, but 
■en foreign monarchy, since then they might preserve 
ime local independence, which in those days could not 
'be hoped for in Italy under a republic. Guicciardini 
considered that Cosmo de Medici, in aiding Francesco 
'Sforza to become Lord of Milan, saved the liberty 



" Guicciudini Opere Intdilt, published by CooaU Piero and Luigi 
Mccianjini, in Floience, from 1S57 lo 1S66, in ten vols. See in vol. i. 
^Ceividertttiimi ittfomo da Diseorsidi Afaeiiavdli] the consideration on 
chap. xii. of the Discoursis. Guicciardini al this point styles kingdom 
what we call mooarch]', and monarchy the union of many Con 
gne lepnblic, 
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of all Italy, which would otherwise have fallen under 
Venetian domination* And Niccolfi Machiavelli, who 
so frequently sighed for a republic, yet in all his official 
letters, in all his missions, always speaks of Venice as 
the chief enemy of Italian liberty. 

In this condition of things, with these convictions, it 
was impossible to hope that the Commune could unite 
Italy by the formation of a strong republic. One might 
hope in a confederation or in a monarchy ; but the first 
presupposed a central government different from that 
of the Communes, in which the city was no longer the 
state, and was in opposition with the Papacy and the 
kings of Naples, A monarchy instead, found arrayed 
against it, on the one hand that ancient love of liberty 
which had made Italy glorious, and on the other the 
Popes, who, placed in the centre of the Peninsula, too 
weak to be able to unite it, strong enough to prevent 
others from uniting it, from time to time called in 
foreigners who came to turn all things upside down. 
For all tlieso reasons the Commune, once the strength 
and greatness of Italy, may be said to have outlived 
itself in presence of the novel social problems which 
started up on all sides, and among the thousand dangers 
welling up in its own bosom. The Commune had pro- 
claimed liberty and equality. How then could the 
lower classes, who had fought and conquered feudalism 
side by side with the wealthy merchant class, be con- 
tent to be excluded from the government ? 

Neither could the inhabitants of the territory without 
* Opere Inediti, vol. iii. Storia di Fiiecie, pp. 8, 9. 
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the walls, who were bound to take arms m the defence 
of their country, submit more cheerfully to entire ex- 
clusion from every public office, from every right of 
■citizenship. And as the territory increased, and new 
cities were conquered, the number of the oppressed 
increased, and passions became inflamed as the dis- 
proportion between the small number of the governing 
and the great number of the governed continually 
augmented, and all equilibrium became impossible. 
Had a skilful tyrant then stepped forward, he would 
have been supported by an infinite multitude of mal- 
contents, to whom he would have appeared in the 
light of a liberator, or at least in that of an avenger. 

And if we turn our eyes from political conditions 
to social, we shall notice a transformation of equal 
gravity and equal danger. Looked at from afar, at first 
sight, the Communes of the Middle Ages appear to be 
small states in the modern sense of the word; yet in 
reality they were merely agglomerations of a thousand 
different associations. Greater guilds (Arti), and lesser 
iguilds, societies and leagues all ordered like so many 
republics with their assemblies, statutes, tribunals, and 
ambassadors. These were sometimes stronger than the 
central government itself of which they did the work 
when, — as often happensin times of revolution- — that was 
entirely suspended. We might almost say that the 
strength of tlie Commune consisted entirely in these 
associations which divided and governed it. The citizens 
'ere so tenaciously attached to them, that often they 
;ave their lives in defence of the republic, merely because 
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that shielded the existence of the association to which 
they belonged, and prevented it from falling a prey to 
others. 

Hence the Middle Ages have justly been called the 
ages of associations and castes. The great number and 
variety of these produced aninfinite variety of characters 
and passions unknown to the ancient world ; but the 
independence of the modem individual was not yet bom, 
because men were absorbed as it were, in the caste in 
which and for which they lived. In fact, during a very 
long period, Italian history seldom tells us the names 
of the politicians, soldiers, artists, and poets who were 
the founders and defenders of the Communes ; the 
creators of Italian institutions, letters and arts. They 
were Guelphs and Ghibellines, major and minor arts or 
trades, wandering poets, master masons, always associa- 
tions or parties, never individuals. Even the colossal 
figures of popes and emperors derive their importance, 
less from their personal characteristics and qualities, 
than from the system to which they belonged, or the 
institution they represented. 

All this rapidly disappeared in the fifteenth century. 
Dante's Titanic form stood out from the medixval 
background, in the midst of which he still lived, and he 
boasted with pride of having been his own party. The 
names of poets, painters, and party leaders were now 
frequently heard, and individual characters began to 
be seen in distinct prominence above the crowd. 
We behold a general transformation of Italian society, 
which, after having destroyed feudalism and proclaimed 
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equality, Tound itself compelled to dissolve the associa- 
tions that had helped to constitute it in its new form. 
And more than elsewhere this is most clearly seen in 
LFlorcnce where the Ordinammti di Gtusthia ( 1 293) beat 
pown the nobility and drove them from the government ; 
Bippressed certain of the associations ; rendered cliques 
npossible; and for the first time placed a Gonfalonier* 
: tile head of the Commune. The necessity of be- 
' ginning to constitute the unity of the modem state 
was a natural result of the increasing democratic 
form assumed by the Commune; this was indeed 
the weighty problem Italy had to solve in the 
fifteenth century. But the period of change and 

P transition was beset by a thousand dangers ; old 
itutions fell to pieces before new arose, each in- 
dual, abandoned to his own guidance, knew no rule 
personal interest and egotism ; hence moral corrup- 
became inevitable, 
[orality, in the Middle Ages, had its chief basis in 
the closeness of family bonds and class ties. Of 
such bonds both law and custom were very jealous 
guardians: they kept up family inheritances; pre- 
Hirented their being removed by marriage to another 
^Bl^mmune ; and moreover rendered marriage extremely 
""difficult between persons, not only of different Com- 
munes, but even of opposing parties in the same city. 
Hence in the bosom of each caste we find a great 



L have treateil this ugument at length in an article enlilW La 
■a plortnlina al Irmpa di Dantf AlighUri, published in the Nuova 
I, vol. xi., July 1S69, pages 443 and fallowing. 
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community of interests ; tenacious affection and great 
spirit of sacrifice; much jealousy and frequent acts of 
hatred and revenge against neighbours. Little by little 
all this vanished, owing to the breaking up of old ties 
by politicai reform, by increased equality, and by the 
increased application of the imperial Roman law 
rendering women less subject to the domination of 
their male relatives. And precisely in the same way 
in which the Commune had been suddenly left to rely 
upon its own resources on the cessation of Imperial or 
Papal supremacy, so the citizen, released from all 
bonds, found himself in isolated dependence on his 
own strength. He could no longer feel the old interest 
Jn the fate of neighbours who no longer concerned them- 
selves with him ; his future, his worldly condition, now 
solely depended on his own individual qualities. Thus 
at one and the same time egotism became a power in 
society and human individuality developed in ever fresh 
and varying forms. Not only did individual names 
multiply and ambitious faction -leaders arise on all 
sides ; but the civil wars of the Communes seemed to be 
converted into personal feuds; cities were divided by 
the names of their most powerful and turbulent 
citizens; families split asunder and tore each other to 
pieces ; men no longer recognised the sanctity of any 
bond. The prejudices, traditions, virtues and vices of 
the Middle Ages all disappeared to make way for 
another state of society and other men. 

All who take into consideration the double transforma 
tion which our Republics have undergone will perceive 
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that while on the one hand they were weakened by the 
aggrandisement of their territories, and felt increasing 
need of a central government of greater strength, 
bearing more equally upon all, on the other hand in 
proportion to the loosening of the bonds of caste, 
the number increased of ambitious and audacious 
individuals whose only object was the acquisition of 
power. The outburst of these ambitions at the very 
time in which the Communes were naturally tend- 
ing towards monarchical forms, constituted a very 
serious danger ; and thus, as at one time Communes 
had sprung up all over Italy, so now the hour had 
struck for the uprising of tyrants. 

whatever his vices, the Italian tyrant had a 
rtain individuality of character, a real historical 
mportance. It was not necessary for him to be of 
loble or powerful descent, nor even to be the first-born 
F his house. A tradesman, a bastard, an adventurer 
F any kind, might command an army, head a revolu- 
ion, become a tyrant, provided that he had audacity 
Bid the talent of success. History records many strange 
; of this sort, and the Italian novelists who so 
^ithfuUy depicted the manners of their times, often 
Jests about obscure persons who took it into 
ir heads to try and become tyrants ; as for instance 
f that shoemaker who, as Sacchetti tells us, "wished 
I possess himself of the lands of Messer Ridolfo da 
lamerino."* The fifteenth century was rightly styled 
; age of adventurers and bastards. Borso d'Este at 
• Novellii XC'edil. Lc Monnier, Florence, t86o-6t. 
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Ferrara, Sigismoado Malatesta at Rimini, Francesco 
Sforza at Milan, Ferdinand of Aragon at Naples, and 
many other lords and princes were bastards. No one 
was any longer bound by any conventions or tradi- 
tions ; everything depended on the personal qualities 
of those who dared to tempt fortune, on the friends 
and adherents whom they knew how to gain. 

Compelled to snatch their power from the midst of 
a thousand risks and a thousand rivals, they found 
themselves in a state of perpetual warfare and licence : 
no scruples forbade violence, treason, or bloodshed. 
For these men wrong-doing had no limits save those 
imposed by expediency and personal needs ; they 
looked upon it as a means adapted to reach a desired 
end. Beyond these limits it became not crime indeed, 
but folly unworthy of a political man, since it brought 
no advantage. Their conscience was ignorant of re- 
morse, their reason calculated and measured every- 
thing ; but even when all difficulties were overcome, 
and success attained, their dangers were by no means at 
an end. It was necessary to struggle against the fierce 
discontent of those who, by force of habit, could not 
bear to live without taking part in the government; 
against the savage disappointment of those rival aspir- 
ants to tyrannical power who had been forestalled or 
defeated. When a popular rising was put down by 
force, daggers were secretly pointed from every side, 
and plots were all the more cruel, because they bore 
the stamp of personal revenge ; were woven by friends, 
by members of the family ; the nearest relations, — 
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:en brothers, — were seen contending for the throne 
ith sword and poison. Thus the Italian tyrant was. 
it were, condemned to reconquer his kingdom daily ; 
and to this end he considered any and every means 
justifiable. 

In this miserable state of things, personal courage, 

military valour, and a remorseless conscience were not 

the only qualities required ; it was also needful to have 

great presence of mind, astute cunning, profound know- 

Igeof men and things, and above all complete mastery 

personal passions. It was necessary to study social, 

as we study natural phenomena, to have no illusions, to 

depend upon nothing but reality. It was imperative 

for every tyrant thoroughly to understand his own 

igdom, and the men among whom he lived, in order 

be able to dominate them, to discover a fitting form 

government, to bui!d up an administrative system, 

ce, police, public works, everything in short on 

ruins of the past. All power was in fact con- 

itrated in the tyrant's hands, and the unity of the 

state came into birth as his personal creation. 

id with him were born the science and the art of 

'emment ; but at the same time an opinion was 

liffused, which afterwards became a very general and 

ital error — namely, that laws and institutions are 

iventions of the statesmen, rather than the natural 

iults of the nation's history and social and civil 

development. During the Middle Ages, state and 

history were believed to be the work of Providence, 

in which human will and reason had no part ; during 
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the Renaissance, on the contrary, everything was 
thought to be the work of man, who, if foiled in his 
intents, could blame none but himself and Fortune, 
who was supposed to have a large share in the ordering 
of human destinies. In a country divided and sub- 
divided like Italy, these vicissitudes were everywhere 
multiplied and repeated ; and it is easy to imagine 
how much and in how many different ways they 
contributed to the corruption of the country. Tyrants 
sprang up among republics, popes, and NeapoUtan 
kings, and all jealous of one another had recourse to 
the friendship of neighbours and foreigners, in order 
to weaken and divide their enemies. Thus plots and 
intrigues increased ad infinitum, and at the same time 
a strange network of political interests was formed 
which multiplied the international relations of the 
different states, caused the Brst idea of political balance 
to arise in Italy, and endued our diplomacy with 
marvellous activity, intelligence, and wisdom. Those 
were days in which every Italian seemed a born 
diplomatist : the merchant, the man of letters, the 
captain of adventurers, knew how to treat and discourse 
with kings and emperors, with full knowledge of 
conventional forms, with an acumen and penetration 
that awaken our admiration. The dispatches of our 
ambassadors were among the chief historical and 
literary monuments of those times. The Venetians 
stood in the first rank for practical good sense and 
observation of facts, the Florentines for elegance of 
style and subtle penetration of character, but they 
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lad worthy rivals in the ambassadors of other states. 
.Thus, the art of speaking and writing became a 
formidable weapon, and one that was highly valued 
among Italians. 

It was then that adventurers, immoveable by threats, 
prayers, or pity, were seen to yield to the verses of a 
learned man. Lorenzo di Medici went to Naples, and 
by force of argument, persuaded Ferrante d'Aragona to 
put an end to the war and conclude an alliance with him. 
Alfonso tlte Magnanimous, a prisoner of Filippo Maria 
Visconti, and whom all believed dead, was instead honour- 
ably liberated because he had the skill to convince that 
gloomy and cruel tyrant that it would better serve 
his turn to have the Arragonese at Naples than the 
followers of Anjou, winding up his argument by saying: 
" Would 'st thou rather satisfy thy appetite than assure 
thyself the State ?"• In a revolution at Prato, got up 
by Bernardo Nardi, this leader, according to MachiavelU, 
had already thrown the halter round the neck of the 
Florentine Podesti when the latter's fine reasoning 
ipersuaded him to spare his life ; and thus nothing more 
Went well with him.f Such facts may sometimes be 
exaggerations or even wholly inventions ; but seeing 
them so constantly repeated and believed, proves to us 

fhat were the ideas and temper of these men. 
Therefore it is not astonishing if even tyrants loved 
udy and ardently encouraged art, literature, and cul- 

* MachiavelU 5/o(Tf, »ol. li. lib. v. p. II. We generally quote the 
irorks of this aulhor Cram the edilioD of 1813. 
t MMhijkvdli Sterit, lib. vii, p. 184- 
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ture in every shape. And this they did. not merely 
from a keen perception of the art of governing or as a 
means for turning the people's attention from politics ; 
it was likewise a necessity of their condition, a true and 
real intellectual need. A well-written diplomatic note, 
a skilful discourse, could resolve the gravest political 
questions. To what did the Italian t>Tant owe his own 
dominion, if not to his own intelligence ? How could 
he be indifferent to the arts which educated it and 
increased his importance? His happiest hours of rest 
from state affairs were passed among books, literati, 
and artists. The museum and the library were to him 
that which the stable and the cellar were to many 
feudal lords of the north ; everything that could culti- 
vate or refine the mind was a necessary element of his 
life : in his palace the perfect courtier was formed, the 
modern gentleman came into existence. 

There was, however, a strange contradiction in the 
men of that period, a contradiction that often appears 
to us an insoluble enigma. We can forgive the 
savage passions and crimes of the Middle Ages, or we 
can at all events understand them, but to behold men 
who speak and think like ourselves, men who ex- 
perience genuine delight before ore of Fra Ange- 
lico's or Luca della Robbia's Madonnas, before the 
aerial curves of Alberti's and Brunelleschl's architecture, 
men who show disgust at a coarse attitude, at a gesture 
that is not of the most finished elegance ; to behold 
these men abandon themselves to the most atrocious 
crimes, the most obscene vices ; to behold them using 
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loison to dismiss from the world some dangerous rival 
or relative ; this it is that we cannot comprehend. It 
was a transitional period in which it may be said that the 
passions and characteristics of two different ages had 
been grafted one upon the other, in order to form before 
our eyes a mysterious sphinx which excites our wonder 
and almost our fear. But we should be too severe 
towards it were we to forget that one age cannot be 
judged by the creeds and rules of another. 

In whatever direction we turn our eyes, we behold 
the same facts reproduced under different forms. The 
military forces of the fifteenth century were no longer 
those of the Middle Ages, and, though widely different 
from, gave birth to the modem army. In the times of 
the Communes, wars were carried on by lightly armed 
foot-soldiers. Every spring the merchant, the artizan, 
^^uckled on their breastplates, marched outside the walls 
^■l the attack of baronial castles and neighbouring lands, 
^Hnd then went quietly back to their workshops. Very 
^little importance was given to cavalry, which, for the 
most part, consisted of nobles. But as time went on 
all this entirely changed. Wars became much more 
complicated, and an army's main strength consisted 
in the heavy cavalry, or, as the phrase went, in the men- 
at-arms. Each one of these was followed by two or 
three horsemen, bearing the heavy armour, which he 
and his charger only donned in the hour of action, 
for its weight was so terrible, that if they fell to 
the ground with it, they could not rise again with- 
out help. And this species of iron-clad tower wielded 
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a lance of enormous length, with which he could over- 
throw a foot soldier before the latter could reach him 
with halberd or sword. One squadron of this cavalry- 
was always enough to rout an army of infantry, until 
the invention of gunpowder and improvement of fire- 
arms again transformed the art of war. The Floren- 
tines learnt this to their cost, when on the field of 
Montaperti (1260) a handful of German cavalry, joined 
to the GhibcUine exiles, put to rout the strongest in- 
fantry force ever collected in Tuscany. And at Cam- 
paldino (1289) the Tuscan foot had to throw themselves 
under the horses of the men-at-arms and rip them up, 
before they could win the battle. This new method 
of fighting had a fatal result for our republics. It 
requires long training and continual practice to form a 
good man-at-arms ; how could artizans and merchant': 
find the time for it ? There were no standing armies 
in those days, and the aristocracy, which alone could 
have been trained to live under arms, had been de- 
stroyed in the Italian Communes. What then was to 
be done ? Recourse was had to foreigners, and the use 
of mercenary troops began. 

In other countries the aristocracy preserved its power; 
and therefore men abounded who made fighting their 
profession. These were always nobles with a following 
of vassals. Every time that the Emperor descended upon 
Italy, every time that the party of Anjou resumed their 
continual enterprises upon Naples, or the Spaniards made 
some new raid, there remained behind at the end of each 
war a number of soldiers and disbanded troops, who. 
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ger of adventure, sought and took service under the 
different lords and Republics. The first arrivals always 
attracted others, for bountiful pay was given, and 
foreigners found us easy prey by reason of our lack of 
men-at-arms. Bands of adventurers began to be formed 
who sold their swords to the highest bidder. They soon 
became insolent bullies, wh> dictated laws to friends 
and enemies alike. But little by little the Italians began 
to enrol themselves under these banners, and fascinated 
by the new way of Hfe.multiplied so rapidly and succeeded 
so well that they soon set about forming native com- 
panies. Certainly there was no lack of material among us 
f'jr captains and soldiers. What else had the party leaders 
to do who had been defeated in their ambitious designs 
by still more ambitious rivals .' They hurried to join 
the first band of adventurers they could find, and trained 
themselves to arms in order to command later a squad- 
ron or company of their own. By serving under a noted 
leader, or gathering a band, the pettiest tyrants were 
enabled to defend and aggrandize their own State. 
When one Republic was conquered and subdued by 
another, the citizens who had ruled and then unsuccess- 
fully defended it, sometimes emigrated en masse to 
wander about as adventurers, and sought in warfare 
the liberty they had lost at home. Thus did the 
Pisans when their Republic fell into the hands of 
the Florentines, and thus did many others. Country 
districts gave a good number of soldiers, and cer- 
tain provinces like Romagna, the Marshes, and Um- 
bria — where anarchy was so great that men seemed 
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things were unknown to the free captain, who would 
have deemed it puerile and ridiculous to allow such 
obstacles to stop him on the road to fortune and power, 
— the sole objects of his life. 

In many respects his career and character resembled 
those of the Italian tyrant. At the head of a complicated 
and difficult administration, he had daily to collect new 
soldiers, in order to fill vacancies in his ranks, caused more 
frequently by desertion than by the sword of the enemy, 
and he had daily to find the money for paying his men 
in peace and war. He was in continual relations with 
the Italian States, seeking employment and getting 
money by threats and promises, and corresponding with 
those who made the highest bids to carry him off from 
their adversary. He was, in fact, like the lord of some 
city that moved from place to place, a circumstance that 
did not make it easier to govern ; and like the tyrant, 
he lived in perpetual danger, and more so when at peace 
than in war. He found himself threatened by the 
jealousies of the other leaders of bands or companies ; 
by the ambition of his subordinates, who often plotted 
conspiracies against him ; also by fear of being left 
without an engagement, and having to disband his 
army for want of funds. Having no certainty of his 
good faith, the States he served always held him in 
suspicion, and from doubts passed readily to deeds, as 
was seen by the fate of Carmagnola and Paolo Vitelli, 
suddenly seized and beheaded, the one by the Venetians, 
the other by the Florentines, at the head of whose armies 
they fought. It was singular, too, to see these men — 
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generally of low origin and dev'oid of culture — sur- 
rounded in their camps by ambassadors, poets, and 
learned men, who read to them Livy and Cicero, and 
verses of their own, in which they were compared to 
Scipio and Hannibal, to Csesar and Alexander. When, 
as very often happened, they conquered some territory 
their own account, or received it in return for their 
ices, they were really captains and princes at the 
same time. 

Thus, then, war became a kind of diplomatic and com- 
mercial operation for the Italian States ; he was the 
conqueror who could find most money, procure most 
friends, and best flatter and reward the celebrated 
captains whose fidelity was only to be kept alive by 
fresh money and fresh hopes. But soon the true 
military spirit began to perish among these soldiers, 
who fought to-day against their comrades of yesterday, 
ith whom they might be again united in the next 
>ur-and -twenty hours. Their object was no longer 
tory, but booty. Later the Free Companies dis- 
Lppeared altogether, to be replaced by the standing 
Wmies for whom they had prepared the way ; but they 
left behind them a load of heavy calamities, during 
which Italians gave proof of much talent and great 
courage; founded the new art of war; manifested an 
infinite variety of aptitudes, qualities, and military 
characteristics ; and yet became continually weaker, 
continually more corrupt 

In literature we see more clearly than elsewhere 
the general transformation that took place at this 
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time. Our historians in general deplore, without seem- 
ing to understand why the Italians, after having 
created a splendid national literature by the Divina 
Commedia, the Dfcamcrone, and the Cansoniere* should 
have gone astray from the glorious path, by turning to 
the imitation of ancient writers, almost despising their 
own tongue, and upholding the use of Latin. But on 
reading the works of Dante and Petrarch and Boccaccio, 
it is easy to perceive that these authors opened the path 
trodden by the fifteenth century. In the Divina Corn- 
media antiquity holds throughout a post of honour, and 
is almost sanctified by a boundless admiration ; in the 
Decameron Latin periods already transform and trans- 
place Italian periods ; Petrarch is undoubtedly the first 
of the men of learning. 

Whoever compares Italian writers of the thir- 
teenth century with those appearing at the end of 
the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth 
centuries, will speedily see that the time spent 
upon the classics during that interval has not been 
thrown away. In fact, in reading, I will not say the 
Fioretli di San Francesco and the Vite of Cavalca. but 
the Monarchia and the Convito of Dante, and even the 
Divina Commedia, we must, as it were, transport our- 
selves into another world ; the author frequently reasons 
in the old scholastic style; neither observes nor sees the 
world as we see it. If, on the other hand, we look at 
the works of Guicciardini, Machiavelli, and their con- 
temporaries, we find men who, even with different 
■ The Sonueti of Pelrarth. 
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opinions, think and reason like ourselves. The scho- 
lastic systems, mysticism, and allegories of the Middle 
Ages have so entirely disappeared that no memory of 
them seems any longer to exist. We are on this earth, 
in the midst of reality, with men who no longer look 
upon the world through a fantastic veil of mystic 
illusion, but with their own eyes, their own reason, 
unenslaved by any authority. And thus the question 
arises : in what way did the scholars of the fifteenth 
century contrive to discover a new world by means 
of classical studies, almost as Columbus discovered 
America in seeking a fresh passage to the Indies,* 

The Middle Ages, in order to re-awaken a new 
spiritual life in mankind, had despised earthly concerns 
and the needs of society, had subjected philosophy to 
theology, the State to the Church. The real was only 
considered useful as a symbol or allegory to express 
the ideal, the earthly city merely a preparation for the 
heavenly; there was a reaction against all that had 
been the essence of Paganism, the inspiration of ancient 
art. Thus human reason remained shut up in scholastic 
syllogisms, in the clouds of mysticism, in the fantastic 
and complicated creations of the romances of chivalry 
and minstrelsy of Provence. But when with a sudden 
rush of new inspiration, Italian poetry and prose sprang 
up to describe the real passions and affections of man- 
kind, sentence of death was passed on the world of the 
Middle Ages.* The old vague and fantastic forms 

* My excellent colleague and friend, Ptufessor A. Bartoli, in one of his 
Vemorit among Ihe Puiilicatiam dtUa Saiant di FUosafia c Filehgia Jell' 
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could not stand against these new and precise analyses, 
this splendid imagery, this style and language, through 
which thought shines as through the purest crystal. 
This literature, however, in giving a new direction to 
the human mind, soon gave birth to new needs, all of 
which it could not satisfy. It is true that a poetic 
language was now in existence, that incomparable 
forms had been found for the tale, the sonnet, the 
song, and the poem ; but the new philosophical. 
epistolary, oratorical, and historical styles were still 
unborn. For this reason the writer of the thirteenth 
century very often resembled a man who, in spite 
of having strong limbs, travels a road so narrow 
and so beset with obstacles, that he cannot walk 
without help ; in order not to fall he is obliged 
from time to time to support himself on scholastic 
crutches, Who can help perceiving that Dante him- 
self had still one foot in the Middle Ages, when in his 
Monarchia we find him disputing if the Pope ought to 
be compared to the sun, and the Emperor to the moon ; 
whether the fact of Samuel deposing Saul, and the 
offerings of the Magi to the infant Saviour, can prove 
the dependency of the empire on the Church? In 
reading the Crotiaca of Giovanni Villani, we find not 
merely a writer of much graphic power, but a most 
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acute observer, whom nothing escapes, a man practised 
in the world and its affairs. He sees and notes every- 
thing; battles, revolutions both political and social, 
forms of government, new buildings, pictures and liter- 
ary works, the industry, commerce, taxes, expenditure, 
and revenues of the republic ; for he sees that human 
society is composed of all these things, and that from 
them is derived the power and prosperity of States. 
Yet never once does he hit upon that logical unity of 
/historic narration which connects all these elements 
: blether, and makes the connecting bond visible ; his 
work never rises above the modest limits of a chronicle. 
And whenever tlie writer of the thirteenth century 
treats of philosophy or politics, whenever he tries to 
compose an oration or a letter, he seems condemned to 
return to the fetters wliich he has broken. 

It was necessary, therefore, to enlarge the limits of 
style; to spread the language; to render it more uni- 
versal, more flexible ; to find out new literary forms 
which were stiil wanting, and which had become neces- 
sary. And this want began to be felt at the same 
moment in which the young and vigorous growth of the 
national strength had been arrested by the political and 
social complications which we have already noted. Thus 
the spring of originality suddenly failed which had 
already created our literature, and which alone could 
complete it, by leading it towards the new forms it sought 
But as these forms are not changeable at will, but are 
determined by the laws of nature and of thought, and 
were first discovered by the Greeks and the Romans, in 
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whose writings they still maintain all the vigour, splen- 
dour, and originality which works of art possess only at 
the moment of their first creation, a return towards 
the past presented itself as a natural means of progress, 
and the close relation of Italian culture to Latin 
made it seem like a new draught from the original 
source, a return to the old national grandeur. The 
Greeks and the Latins offered to Italy a literature 
inspired by nature and reality, guided by reason alone, 
not subject to any authority, nor shrouded in any 
allegorical veil, in any mysticism ; to imitate this litera- 
ture, then, was to break the last fetters of the Middle 
Ages. Thus in all things the impulse was towards the 
ancient world. It was there that painting and sculpture 
found the perfected study of the human form and fault- 
Icssness of design ; it was there that architecture dis- 
covered a more solid mode of construction, and one 
better adapted to the various needs of social life; it 
was tliere that the man of letters found that mastery of 
style of which he was in search, and the philosopher, 
independence of reason and observation of nature ; it 
was there, in the Roman world, that the politician 
beheld that State unity which not only science, but 
society itself, was then seeking as its necessary aim. 

The imitation of the antique was a sort of mania that 
seized upon all men ; tyrants wished to imitate Cxsar 
and Augustus, republicans Brutus, free captains Scipio 
and Hannibal, philosophers Aristotle and Piato, men of 
letters Virgil and Cicero, even the names of persons 
and places were changed for Greek and Latin ones. 
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The Middle Ages had certainly not neglected all 
le ancient writers ; for certain of them were held in 
lost religious respect But mediaeval classic learning 
was. with slight exception, very different from that 
which now arose. It had been restricted to a small 
number of the more recent Latin writers, who having 
ived under the Empire which stiJl seemed to dominate 
world, and was deemed immutable and immortal 
:re less removed from Christian ideas, were read 
[most as contemporary authors ; and whose works 
rre twisted and bent to support the tenets of 
iristianity. Vit^iJ prophesies the coming of Christ ; 
s etliics must be identical with those of the 
ispels and Aristotle, known only in Latin translations 
and garbled by his commentators, was made to main- 
tain the immortality and spirituality of the sou! in 
which he had no belief. The tastes and desires of the 
teenth century were widely different There was no 
lesire now to transform the Pagan world into the 
Christian ; this century wished to go back to the 
former which led it back from the city of God to that 
of men, from heaven to earth. Therefore a know- 
ledge of the most recent classic writers was no longer 
sufficient; it was necessary to read all and the most 
ancient with most ardour, since they demanded a greater 
mental effort, and rendered necessary a longer ideal 
journey. For that reason ancient manuscripts were 
eagerly hunted for and commented upon, ancient monu- 
ments discussed with a feverish activity unexampled in 
hLstory. It seemed as though the Italians wished not 
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only to imitate the ancient world, but to raise it from 
its tomb and bring it to life again, since in it they felt 
that they leamt to know themselves, and entered, as it 
were, into a second life; it was a true and genuine 
renaissance. And they never perceived that their imita- 
tions and reproductions were animated by a new spirit 
that went on gradually developing, at first in an 
invisible and hidden way, till at last it burst suddenly 
from its chrysalis, and shone forth in a national and 
modern shape. Thus it was by study of the ancients 
that the Italians were enabled to free themselves and 
Europe from the fetters of the Middle Ages, and instead 
of interrupting, they continued and completed in a dif- 
ferent form the work begun by the writers of the 
thirteenth century. 

The new literary and artistic productions were not, 
however, the result of a young and vigorous inspir- 
ation, bom of a young and vigorous society, — such 
as that in which Dante lived, — full of ardour and faith, 
abounding in strong characters and stem passions. 
Produced at a period in which a feverish activity of the 
mind still continued, but the noblest aspirations of the 
human heart had ceased to exist, they showed the con- 
sequences of such a state of things. Marvellous success 
is attained in all branches in which visible nature and 
the outer study of man and man's actions have the 
principal part. The fine arts, still plastic in their 
nature, lost the epic grandeur of Giotto and Orcagna, 
the religious inspiration of the old Christian cathedrals; 
and assimilating classical forms — although unconsciously 
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The Renaissance. 

altering them — they were inspired by Grecian genius to 
imitate nature and reproduce it in their new and spon- 
taneous creations, surrounded by an ethereal veil, with 
colours of unequalled brilliancy and freshness. It is an 
art that, through the ingrafting of Christian upon Pagan 
forms, acquires new spontaneousness and purity ; sheds 
imortal glory on its age and nation, and was the 
lost complete manifestation of the Renaissance from 
which it was derived and to which it communicated its 
own special character. The poetry of this period was also 
unrivalled in its descriptions and reproductions of the 
real which stood out clear and well defined, even amidst 
the most fantastic creations of the chivalric and heroi- 
comic poem. Political science, which treats of human 
actions in their objective and exterior value, in their 
practical consequences, almost apart from the moral 
character they acquire in the human conscience, and the 
intentions by which they are inspired, not only flourished, 
but was the most original creation of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 

Men worked with irresistible ener^; they sought 
and found all possible forms of literature; they acquired 
immense truth and facility in prose and poetry; they 
created the language and style of oratory, diplomacy, 
history, and philosophy, but the religious sentiment 
disappeared ; moral sensibility was weakened, and the 
cultivation of form often increased to the disadvantage 
of substance, a defect which has endured for centuries 
in Italian literature, almost as a witness of the con- 
ditions under which it took its definite form. In 
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considering this prodigious intellectual activity^ which 
reappeared with increasing splendour in a thousand 
different shapes, yet always accompanied by moral 
decay, the historian of those times is struck with 
terrified amazement, recognising the presence of a 
mysterious contradiction, prophetic of future ills. When 
the evil secretly corroding this nation came to the 
surface, a tremendous catastrophe was inevitable ; 
and its continual advance side by side with so much 
intellectual progress, is precisely the history of the Re- 
naissance. For the better comprehension of this, it is 
needful to examine matters still more closely. 
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Milan, for the first time, we find an Italian 
Commune transformed, through tyranny, into a 
modem State. Having become the centre of a vast 
agglomeration of republics and lordships, now united 
and now separated by different interests and jeal- 
ousies, there arose in its midst the power of the 
I Visconti, who were divided among themselves by 
novate and bloody dissensions. In 1378, Bemab6 
pVisconti was in conflict with his nephew Giovan Gale- 
azzo, better known by his title of Count of Virtii. 
Both equally ambitious and equally wicked, the first was 
a blind slave to his passions, and in consequence fell a 
victim to his nephew, who knew how to direct his own 
towards a given end. The latter succeeded in 1378 in 
throwing him and his children into a dungeon, which 
left alive; and these obstacles removed, 
s began vigorously to re-organise the State and put 
'down anarchy. 

Beset by a thousand enemies, Giovan Galeazzo had 
no army, and was even deficient in military courage ; 
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but he joined to great cunning a profound know- 
ledge of mankind, and real political genius. Shut 
up in his cattle of Pavia. he took into his service the 
first captains in Italy, and the most renowned diplo- 
matists, stretching, with the help of the latter, the 
threads of his dark pohcy all over the Peninsula, which 
he quickly filled with intrigues and wars ; h^ the 
while, directing military operations in the solitude of 
his cabinet. 

Thanks to his sureness of eye and promptness of 
will, he succeeded in making a complete sacrifice of 
the petty tyrants of Lombardy, al!j-ing himself with one 
to ruin another, and finally turning against those who 
had helped him, and making himself master of their 
States. Thus he formed the Duchy of Milan, of which 
he received the investiture from the Emperor. He then 
extended his dominions to Genoa, Bologna, and Tuscany, 
and hoped to place the crown of Italy upon his head, 
after defeating Florence, which he had already worn out 
by continual wars. But on the 3d December 1402, death 
put an end to all his projects. It is marvellous to observe 
how, in the privacy of his cabinet, he undertook many 
skilfully conducted wars, which he brought to a suc- 
cessful close, while at the same time he was engaged In 
creating and ordering a new State. Although the chief 
object of his government was the imposition of taxes 
topay for his incessantwarfarejustice was generally well 
administered, the finances were well regulated, and gene- 
ral prosperity was on the increase. The free assem- 
blies were converted into councils of administration and 
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police, and e\-ery city bad a PtUsti, elected, no lo(^;cr 
by the people, but by the Duke ; the Commune was no 
longer a State, but, as in modem times, an or^an of ad- 
ministration ; a coiUgio, or council of men of authority 
in the capital, already shadowed forth the modern 
cabinet Surrounded by liio'ali and artists — initiator of 
great public works, among which are the two noblest 
monuments in Lombardy — the Cathedral of Milan and 
the Certosa of Pavia, where, too, he gave new h'fe and 
renown to the universitj- — Gian Galeazzo Visconti is 
the first of modem princes. Under his rule medizval 
institutions entirely disappeared, and the unity of the 
new State was established. This, however, being an 
altogether personal creation, with no object beyond the 
^UDdividual interest of the prince, after his death the State 
Hqaickly fell back into anarchy, lacerated by the con- 
tending ambitions of mercenary leaders. 

Later, FiUppo Maria, son of Giovan Galeazzo, took 
in hand the reins of government, to follow in his 
fathers footsteps. He had been compelled to share 
the State with his brolher Gio\'anni Maria, a ferocious 
man, who threw his victims to be torn to pieces by dogs, 
of which he kept a large pack for that purpose ; but 
the daggers of conspirators came to Filippo's aid, and 
on the I2th of May 1412 Giovanni was stabbed in a 
church. Filippo was a degenerate copy of his father, 
cunning, false, traitorous, and cruel ; he did not possess 
Giovan Galeazzo's political faculty, but he united per- 
fect control over his passions to a wide knowledge of 
_manklnd. Timid even to cowardice, he had the strangest 
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passion for throwing himself into continual and danger- 
ous wars. These, however, he conducted by means of 
the first captains in Italy, selected with admirable 
discrimination, and whom he contrived to make each 
in turn suspicious of the other, in order to secure 
his own safety from their ambition. Surrounded by 
spies, shut up in his castle of Milan, which he never 
left, he duped everybody, always finding fresh oppor- 
tunities of deceit ; he lived in perpetual conflict 
with other States, yet always escaped defeat by 
craft. The Florentines were routed by him at Zago- 
nara in 1424; by the Venetians, whom he always 
opposed, he was defeated over ajid over again ; but 
after making peace — not always on honourable terms — 
he quickly collected more money and again declared 
war. He even tlirew himself into the Neapolitan 
struggle between the Angevins and the Arragonese, and 
succeeded in taking prisoner Alphonso of Arragon, whom 
he afterwards liberated, in order to deprive the Angevins 
of complete victory. In the midst of the great tumult 
of events and enemies that he had provoked, he recon- 
quered and resettled the paternal State, and held it 
securely by force of his diabolical cunning up to the day 
of his death in 1447. 

He had no legitimate heirs, only one natural 
daughter, Bianca, and this had made his condition 
still more perilous, since there were so many who aspired 
to succeed him. Among them was one, recognised 
throughout Italy as the first captain of his time, to 
whose aid Visconti was continually obliged to recur, 
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S he found himself perpetually at his mercy. Francesco 
Sforza was a lion who knew how to play the fox, and 
Fih'ppo Maria was a fox who liked to don the lion's skin. 
"hey went on for many years, each lying in ambush 
llbr the other, and each thoroughly awake to the other's 
xret designs. Often and often Sforza was on the brink 
f total ruin, ensnared in the plots of Visconti, who then 
■came to his assistance. In 1441 Filippo gave him his 
"daughter in marriage, thus nourishing his most ambi- 
tious hopes, the better to make use of him in war, yet 
always weaving fresh plots against him, from which, on 

(his side, Sforza as often escaped without ever yielding to 
any wish for revenge. And in this way, when, after a reign 
of nearly fifty years, Visconti died a natural death, Sforza 
had power enough to succeed in his long meditated design. 
And now one dynasty is replaced by another, and 
the Italian prince is presented to us under a totally 
different aspect. The Viscontis had been a great 
family, and by cunning, daring, and political genius, 
had become masters of the Duchy they had built up. 
The Sforzas, on the contrary, were new men, of obscure 
origin, and fought their way with the sword. Muzio 
^.Attendolo, the father of Francesco Sforza, was bom 
a Romagnol family, living a life of semi-brigand- 
^e and hereditary vendettas in Cotignola. It is said 
iat the kitchen of their house looked like an arsenal : 
tnong dishes and smoky saucepans hung breast- 
plates, swords, and daggers, which the family, men, 
women, and children, all used with equal courage. 
While yet a mere lad, Muzio was carried off by a band 
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of adventurers, and being shortly afterwards joined 
by his own people, he took the command of his 
company, and was known by the name of Sforza, 
which was given to him in the field. Possessed of 
indomitable courage, strength and energy, he was 
less a general than a soldier who joined in the 
nieUe and killed his enemies with his own hands. 
Of a very impetuous disposition, some of his actions 
were those of a brigand, as for instance when he ran 
his sword Ihrough Ottobuono III. of Parma, while 
parleying with the Marquis of Este. Yet by per- 
petually transferring his services from one master to 
another, carrying disorder and devastation wherever 
he went, he succeeded in becoming lord of many 
lands, which he kept for himself and his faithful 
followers. It was in the kingdom of Naples, while 
in the pay of the capricious queen, Joanna II., that 
he passed through his chief and strangest vicissitudes : 
first general, then prisoner, now High Constable of the 
kingdom, then once more in prison, he was on the 
point of perishing miserably, when at Tricarico his 
sister Mai^herita, sword in hand, and a helmet on 
her head, so thoroughly frightened the royal messen- 
gers that she obtained her brother's release. He was 
again given the command of the royal forces, and 
afterwards died near AquiJa, drowned in the Pescara 
river, while swimming across it to urge his men to fol- 
low him on to a victory that seemed already assured. 
And thus ended a life no less stormy than the s 
which his body found a grave (1424). 
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Francesco, his natural son, a youth of twenty-three 
years, instantly took command of his father's troops, and 
led them on from victory to victory, giving proof of 
true military genius and great political acumen. Always 
niaster of himseSf, he never gave way to his passions, 
excepting when it was expedient to do so. He served 
the Visconti against the Venetians, the Venetians 
against the Visconti ; he first attacked the Pope, 
depriving him of Romagna, and giving his orders, 
invitis Petro et Paulo, and then defended him. Through 
his military genius he became the man whom all 
desired to have in their service, for it seemed as though 
no power in Italy could be victorious without him, 
although captains such as the Ficcinini and Carma- 
gnola were then flourishing. But amidst all these 
vicissitudes he kept his eye upon one fixed point, and 
on the death of Filippo Maria, it was quickly seen how 
free captain could change into a statesman, 
A Republic had been proclaimed in Milan ; its subject 
cities had thrown off the yoke ; Venice was threatening, 
and internal dissensions had broken out. He offered 
the aid of his sword to the tottering city, which believed 
it had found in him an anchor of safety, and then 
gradually found itself besieged by its own captain, who. 
on the 25th March I430, made his triumphal entry, 
jprith an already arranged court. His first act was to 
Bsk the people whether, to defend themselves against 
the Venetians, they would prefer to rebuild the fortress 
of Porta Giovio, or maintain a permanent army within 
the walls. They voted for the fortress, which soon 
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became the strongest bulwark of tyranny against the 
people. Friends and enemies alike, if formidable, were 
quickly imprisoned, deprived of everything they pos- 
sessed, and even put to death without hesitation. 
All the State territories were reconquered, rebellion was 
suppressed, order, administration, and common justice 
were re-established with marvellous rapidity. And in all 
these acts Sforza proceeded with the calmness of a man 
who knows his own strength, and who desires to gain a 
reputation for impartiality and Justice. Yet, whenever 
it seemed opportune, no one knew better than he how 
to get rid of friends and enemies with perfidious cruelty. 
The Revolt of Piacenza was suffocated in the 
blood of his faithful captain, Brandolini. When the 
slaughter had reached its climax, and everything was 
pacified, to the general amazement Brandolini was 
thrown into prison as a suspected person, and was 
afterwards found with his throat cut and a blunted 
and bloody sword by his side. The populace said 
that the Duke had thus punished his captain's excessive 
cruelty ; the keener witted declared that the Duke. 
after having used him to the utmost, had got rid of a 
useless instrument, so that on the latter alone the 
odium of the enormous bloodshed might fall. Bom 
and reared in war, the Duke now wished to be a man 
of peace, and aimed only at the consolidation of his 
own State within its natural boundaries, totally aban- 
doning the ambitious and perilous designs of the 
Visconti. And when, after an almost universal, but 
not very important war, the Italian potentates i 
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eluded a general peace in 1454, Sforza contrived to 
make himself implicitly recognised by all. and retained 
the territories of Bergamo. Ghiara d'Adda, and Brescia. 
Noted as one of the most audacious and turbulent 
free captains, he was in a position to know what heavy 
calamities they bring upon orderly and pacific States ; 
hence he was one of those who chiefly contributed, 
if not to put them down, at least to deprive them 
of much of their past importance, as indeed was 
already happening by the natural force of events, 
Jacopo Piccinini was now the sole survivor of the old 
school of mercenary leaders, and he certainly was 
one who had only to raise his standard to assemble 
a formidable army. He was living quietly in Milan, 

ten he was seized by a desire to visit his lands in 
kingdom of Naples, and was much encouraged 
in this by the Duke, although every one knew how 
sorely he was hated by Ferrante d'Aragona. No 
sooner did he reach Naples than he was received with 
open arms by the king, who took him to see the palace, 
and then threw him into a dungeon, where he soon died. 
Sforza protested loudly against this violation of faith ; 
but all men believed that by agreement with the king, he 
had thus freed himself of an inconvenient neighbour. 

Francesco Sforza was, as a modern historian* 
happily expresses it, a man after the heart of the 

* Burckhordl : " Dit Cullur dir ReHaissanit in Ilolitn : " Busle, t86o. 
Since ihen a second edition of this important work, with several change* 
and additions, has appeared, and now a very faithful Itaiiiui tnmstatian 
has been published by Professor D. Valbasa, i*' " 
mud corrections by the author, "La CivUta 
milaJitta." Florence, Saasoni, 1876. 
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fifteenth century. A great captain and an acute 
politician, he knew how to play both the lion and 
the fox ; when bloodshed was necessary, he did 
not shrink from it, but at other times he sought to 
distribute impartial justice, and even showed himself 
capable of generosity and pity, He founded a dynasty, 
he conquered a dominion, which he left secure and 
well governed, he constructed great public works, like 
the Martesana Canal and the chief hospital of Milan. 
Surrounded by Greek exiles and Italian scholars, the 
Court of the whilom adventurer speedily became one 
of the most splendid of all Italy, and his daughter 
Ippolita was renowned for her Latin discourses, which 
were universally extolled. The famous Cicco (Francesco) 
Simonetta, a most learned Calabrian, and a man of 
proved fidelity, was the Duke's secretary, his brother 
Giovanni was his historian, and Francesco Filelfo, the 
courtier poet, sang his praises in the Sforziade. Thus, 
celebrated in prose and verse as the just, the great, 
the magnanimous, F'rancesco Sforza breathed his last 
on the 8th March 1466. He had attempted all things, 
succeeded in all things, therefore his contemporaries 
believed him the greatest man of the age. But of 
what nature was the State that he had actually con- 
stituted ? A society whose strength of all kinds was 
rapidly exhausted ; a people whom its sovereign believed 
he could mould into any form he would, as if they were 
plastic material in the hands of a new artist, whose 
sole merit consists in carrying out the ends he 
proposes, whatever those ends may be. Neither the 
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' Visconti nor Sforza ever conceived any truly great 
or fertile political idea, for they never amalgamated 
themselves with the people, but only made it an 
instrument of their own interests. They were masters 
in the art of governing, but they never succeeded in 
founding a true government, for by their own tyranny 
they had destroyed its essential elements, The fatal 
consequences of their policy, which was too truly the 
Italian policy of the fifteenth century, were to be 
speedily made apparent throughout the Peninsula, just 
as on the Duke's death they began to manifest them- 
selves in Milan. 

Sforza's dissolute and cruel son, Galeazzo Maria, had 
so depraved a disposition that he was even accused of 
having poisoned his own mother. In the belief that all 
was lawful and possible for a prince, he, in an age that 
might almost be called civilised, caused several of his 
subjects to be buried alive, others, on the most frivolous 
pretexts, he condemned to death amid lingering tor- 
tures, and only spared those who could redeem their 
lives with gold. He dissipated treasures In his festivals 
at Milan, and the progresses that he made about Italy, 
spreading corruption wherever he went. Not content 
with seducing the daughters of the noblest Milanese 
houses, he himself exposed them to public contempt. 
No public institutions nor popular indignation could 
impose a check upon his unbridled licence, for the 
people no longer existed, and all institutions had be- 
come mere engines of tyranny. 

At last an end was put to this state of things by one 
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of the most singular and noteworthy of the many con- 
spiracies for which this age was remarkable. 

Girolamo Olgiati and Giannandrea Lampugnani, pupils 
of Niccola Montano, who had trained them by classical 
studies to love of liberty and hatred of tyranny, were in- 
jured by the Duke; they resolved on revenge, and found 
in Carlo Visconti a third companion animated by the same 
motives. They excited themselves to the enterprise by 
the study of Saliust and Tacitus, they practised stabbing 
with the sheaths of daggers, and, having arranged every- 
thing for the 26th December 1476, Olgiati, going into 
the church of St Ambrose, threw himself at the Saint's 
feet, praying him not to let the blow fail. On the 
morning of the chosen day the three conspirators at- 
tended divine service in the church of St. Stephen, and 
recited a Latin prayer expressly composed by Vis- 
conti: — " If thou lo vest justice and hatest iniquity," they 
besought the Saint, "fashion our magnanimous enter- 
prise, and be not wrathful if we must presently stain thy 
altars with blood, in order to free the world of a 
monster." The Duke was killed, but Visconti and 
Lampugnani fell victims to the fury of the populace, 
who wished to revenge their own executioner, Olgiati 
sought safety in flight, but was soon captured and con- 
demned to a cruel death. When shattered by torture, 
he called to his aid the shades of the Romans, and 
commended his soul to the Virgin Mary. Being urged 
to repent, he declared that had he to die ten times over 
amid those tortures, ten times would he cheerfully con- 
secrate his blood to so heroic a deed. Up to his last 
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' moments he continued to compose Latin epigrams, con- 
gratulating himself when they were neatly turned ; and 
as the headsman drew near, his last words were: — 
" Collige te, Hieronyme, stabit vetus tnemoria facti. Mors 
acerba fama perpetua!'* Here we sec that while all 
political feeling was extinguished in the people, there 
were a few individuals in whom Christian and profane 
sentiments, love of liberty, and ferocious personal 
hatred, heroic resignation and unquenchable thirst for 
blood, vengeance, and glory, were all mingled in the 
strangest way. Ruins of old systems and remains 
of various civilisations were confused together in the 
Italian mind, while the germ was budding of a new 
individual and social form, which has as yet no 
well defined outline. Later, Lodovico il Moro, the 
late Duke's brother, an ambitious, timid, restless man, 
usurped his nephew Galeazzo's dominions, and, to keep 
up his unjustly acquired power, threw all Italy into 
confusion, as we shall have occasion to notice, when, 
after examining the condition of the dilferent States, 
we shall give a general glance at the whole Peninsula. 



The history of Florence carries us into a condition 
of things widely different from that of Milan. At 

* Machiavelli says instead : Attm accrha, fama fia-filtia, ilaHl vrliu 
Wim»na/aiti. Slorie, Vol 11., lib, vii., p. 203. Olginti! confession is 
fonnd in Corio. See also Rosmini's Stnria di MUano, Vol. III. p. 2^3 ; 
Gr e g o roviua, Gathiehttdrr Stadt Rem (zweite Aullage), Vol. VII., p. Z41 
ud foL i C#ibitf»nAii«^ Audi) fjWvndi Gerol&ma Loteiui Milan, 1875. 
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first sight, it seems as though we were plunged in 
a huge chaos of confused events of which we can 
understand neither the reason nor the aim. But on 
closer examination we find a conducting thread, 
and one sees how the Florentine Republic, amid 
an infinite series of revolutionary changes, and every 
political institution known to the Middle Ages, steadily 
aimed at the triumph of the democracy, the total 
destruction of feudalism, and achieved these objects 
by means of Giano della Bella's Ordinatnenti della 
Giastisia in the year 1493. From- that date Florence 
became exclusively a city of traders, was no longer 
divided between nobles and burghers, but between fat 
people and small people (popolo grasso and popoh 
miniito), into major and minor arts or guilds. Of these, 
the former were engaged in wholesale commerce and the 
great business of exportation and importation, while 
the latter carried on the retail traffic and internal trade 
of the city. From this arose division and often collision 
of interests, and thence the new formation of political 
parties. Whenever it was a question of aggrandising the 
territory of the Republic ; of making war upon Pisa to 
keep open the way to the sea, or upon Sienna to mono- 
polise trade with Rome; or of repulsing the continual 
and threatening attacks of the Viscontis of Milan, 
government invariably fell into the hands of the Arti 
Maggiori, who were richer, more enterprising and better 
able to comprehend and guard the important interests 
of the State beyond its boundaries. But, when war 
was at an end, and peace re-established, then im- 
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mediately the Arti Mitiori, spurred on by the lowest 
populace, rose in rebellion against the new aristocracy 
of wealth which oppressed them with continual wars 
and taxes, and demanded increased liberty and more 
general equality. 

These continual alternations lasted more than a 
century, up to the time, that is, when the territory of 
the Republic was constituted, and tlie prolonged wars 
with Milan came to an end. Then the final triumph 
the minor guilds became inevitable, and it was 
leir inexperience and intemperance that smoothed 
the way for the establishment of the tyranny of the 
Medici. 

It would, however, be a mistake to imagine that the 
3fledici rose to power by the same means and artifices 

iployed by the Visconti and the Sforza. Had any one 
rbitrarily attempted to torture the citizens of Florence, 

bury anyof them alive, or to have them torn to pieces 
dc^s, as did the Lords of Milan, he would have 
"been instantly swept away by the popular indignation, 
and by the union of the Greater and Lesser guilds. 
The importance and political speciality of the Medici 
consisted precisely in the fact that their victory 
was the result of traditional rules of conduct carried 
out by that family, for more than a century, with 
unrivalled constancy and acuteness, so that they 
contrived to consolidate their power without having 
recourse to violence. And to have succeeded in this in 
a city so acute, so restless, so jealous of its ancient 
liberties, was a proof of true political genius. As 
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far back as 1378, during the disorderly revolt of the 
Ciompi, we find the hand of Salvestro di Medici, who, 
although belonging to the greater guilds, assisted and 
spurred on the lesser to overthrow their power, thus 
achieving great popularity. That tumult being sup- 
pressed, and war having again broken out^the greater 
guilds and the Albizzi family being tlierefore once more 
in power — we find Vieri dei Medici leading a quiet life, 
always devoted to money -making. He never ceased, how- 
ever, to show himself favourable to the popular party, in 
which he contrived to gain so much influence that 
Machiavelli said of him: — "That, had he been more 
ambitious than good, he might, without hindrance^ have 
made himself master of the city." * 

But Vieri understood too well the temper of the 
times, and was content to wait and prepare the way 
for his son Giovanni, who was the true political 
founder of his house. This latter clearly saw the 
impossibility of changing the government of Florence 
by violent means, and that no object was to be gained 
by holding power, even repeatedly, in a Republic 
which changed its chief magistrates evcrj' two months. 
There was but one method of obtaining real and 
assured predominance, namely, by marshalling imder 
his orders a party of sudicient strength and prudence to 
guarantee the highest offices of tlie Republic to its own 
adherents in perpetuitj. -■Vnd the Albizzi had soon occa- 
sion to perceive that this design was prospering for 
their adversaries — notvi*ilhstanding perpetual admonish- 
* Macliiticlli, Starit, Vol. L, Lb. liL ^ 193. 




merits and sentences of exile — ^were always elected in 
increasing numbers. In vain the former attempted to 
countermine Giovanni dei Medici's work by inopportune 
proposals of laws intended to weaken the Lesser Guilds, 
for they could not get them passed in Council without 
their adversary's help, and this he openly refused them, 
lus continually increasing his power with the people 
11426). It was Giovanni dei Medici who proposed and 
supported the law of Cataslo, by which it was ordained 
that the amount of every citizen's possessions should be 
verified and registered, a law which prevented the power- 
ful from levying taxes ad libitum to the oppression of 
the weak. The law was carried, the authority of the 
Medici was thereby much increased, and, while really 
iking a rapid flight towards power, they seemed to be 
lolly intent on giving a more democratic form to the 
Republic. This, both then and afterwards, was their 
favourite stratagem. 

When Cosimo dei Medici succeeded his father in 
1429, he was forty years of age, and being already 
a man of groat authority and fortune on his own 
account, found his way clear before him. He had 
largely increased his paternal inheritance by com- 
merce, and he used his means so generously, lending 
and giving on all sides, that there was hardly any 
,n of weight in Florence, who had not sought and 
leived help from him in moments of need. Thus, 
ithout ever laying aside, at all events in appearance, 
le modesty of the private citizen, every day saw the 
irease of his influence, which was employed by him 
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to destroy the last remains of the power of the Albizzi 
and their friends. These, goaded to desperation, rose 
in rebellion, and drove him into exiie, not daring 
to do worse {1433). But Cosimo still preserved his 
prudent calm. He went to Venice in the attitude of 
a benefactor repaid by ingratitude, and was every- 
where received like a prince. The following year a 
popular revolt, fomented by a countless number of those 
whom he had benefited — or who hoped for benefits on 
the fall of the Albizzi — recalled him to Florence. If 
powerful at his departure, he was much more powerful 
on his return, and was, moreover, animated by a spirit 
of revenge. He now threw aside his former reserve in 
order to profit by the favourable moment. Without 
shedding too much blood, he thoroughly broke up 
the adverse party by means of persecution and exile, 
abasing the great and exalting men "of low and vile 
condition."* To those who accused him of excess, and 
of ruining too many citizens, he was accustomed to 
answer : that States could not be governed by pater- 
nosters, and that with a few ells of crimson cloth, new 
and worthy citizens could easily be manufactured, f 

Cosimo dei Medici was now de facto master of 
Florence, but he was still, de jure, a private 
citizen, whose power, based solely and wholly on 
his personal influence, might give way at any mo- 
ment Therefore, he set to work to consolidate it, 

• Gnicciardini, Storia di Fiitnu, p. 6. 

+ He meanl by Ihis ihal given (he dclh necessary for fobes of qlBte, 
■I) men could be citiiens. 
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by a measure as novel as it was sagacious. He 
brought about the creation of a BaVia empowered to 
elect chief magistrates for a term of five years. Com- 
posed of citizens devoted to himself, this Balla secured 
his position for a long time ; and by having it renewed 
every five years in the same way, he was able to solve the 
strange problem of being for all the rest of his life, Prince 
and absolute master of a Republic, without ever holding 

^a^y public office, or ever quitting the semblance of 
|L private citizen. This did not, however, prevent him 
from occasionally having recourse to bloodshed. When 
he beheld in the city the daily increasing power of Neri 
di Gino Capponi, that sagacious politician and vaJiant 
soldier, who had the support of Baldaccio d'Anghiari, 
Captain of the infantry forces, Cosimo, who did not dare 
to attack him openly, determined to do so through his 
friends. Accordingly, no sooner was a personal enemy of 
Baldaccio elected Gonfalonicre. than, during a sudden 
tumult, Baldaccio was thrown from a window of the 
palace of the Signoria ; and all men suspected, though 
none could prove, that Cosimo was the chief instigator of 
the crime." But after this he continued to govern with 
what were then called modi civUi, or gentle means, and 
which were always the device of the Medici. This 
sagacious merchant of but Uttle culture, who never 
left his office desk, this unscrupulous politician, sur- 

* Machiavelli. who io Ms Starie Fiorcnline Trequently tries to eiculpnle 
the Hcdid, cmuiders ihe Goafilaoier Bartolommeo Orlandini lolc 
■nUwi of die crime. Guicciantini, on the coatraiy. who in his Steru di 
Fireiae, jiid£e& the Medici much more itapartUUy, attributes evciythins 
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rounded himself with artists and men of letters. Frugal 
to meanness in his personal expenditure, he lavished 
treasures in encouraging the fine arts, in constructing 
churches, libraries, and other public edifices ; he passed 
the most delightful hours of his life in listening to and 
commenting on Plato's Dialogues; he founded the 
Platonic Academy. Thus it is in great measure owing 
to him, that Florence now became the principal centre 
of European culture. He had divined that in modem 
society, arts, letters, and science were becoming a power 
which every government ought to take into account. 

Nor was his foreign policy less sagacious. Having 
protected Nicholas and helped him with money when 
he was a Cardinal, he found him most friendly as Pope ; 
and thus the business affairs of the Curia were entrusted 
to the Medicis' bank in Rome, no little to their profit. 
Sooner than other men, Cosimo had foreseen the future 
destiny of Francesco Sforza, and had gained his friend- 
ship : so that the latter on becoming Lord of Milan, 
proved a powerful and faithful ally. Then the continual 
wars with Milan came to an end, and Florence owed to 
Cosimo a long enduring peace. So it is not surprising 
if, after his death, the rule of the Medici still going on, 
he should be styled Pater patriae. Machiavelli de- 
clares that he was the most renowned citizen "for 
a civilian " " d'uomo disarmato " that Florence, or 
any other city, ever possessed. In his opinion, no 
man ever equalled Cosimo in political insight, for he 
discerned evils from afar, and provided against them 
in time ; thus he was able to hold the State for 
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-one years, " through so great variety of fortune, 
Jn restless a city, with citizens of so changeable 
" {" in tanta varieti di fortuna, in si varia 
citti, e volubile cittadinanza")." Nor was the equally 
authoritative opinion of Guicciardini different from 
this. Yet under his course of policy all the old 
Florentine institutions were reduced to empty names, 
without one new one springing up; and continual 
vigilance, an inexhaustible series of ever fresh contriv- 
.ances, were required to carry on the machinery of the 
State. 

The last years of Cosimo's life passed very dismally 
for Florence, since the adherents of the Medici, no 
longer restrained by the prudence of their chief, who 
was now overcome by the infirmities of age, began to 
show their partisanship; and to persecute and exile their 
enemies instinctively. Nor were things changed during 
the short rule of Cosimo's son Piero. But at his death 
(1469), Lorenzo and Giuliano appeared upon the scene ; 
and the first of these, though only twenty-one years old, 
was already known as a man of great influence. Edu- 
cated by the first men of letters of the age, he had 
proved himself the equal of many of them in wit and 
learning ; in travelling through Italy to visit the 
■different courts and gain experience of mankind, he had 
left everywhere a great opinion of his talents. He 
resolutely seized the reins of government, and fore- 
seeing that the election of the new Balla would not 
be certain in the Council of the Hundred, he managed, 
• MLichuivelli, Slorit, VoL II. p. 14S-JI. 
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with the help of his most trustworthy friends, and as if 
by surprise, to have it carried that the Signori in office 
and the old Balla should elect the new. Having in this 
manner secured a five years' term of power, he went to 
work much more quietly. 

Lorenzo inherited his grandfather's political sagacity 
and far surpassed him in talent and literary culture. 
In many respects too he was a very different man, 
Cosimo never left his business office; Lorenzo neglected 
it, and had so little commercial aptitude that he was 
obliged to retire from business, in order not to lose 
his abundant patrimony. Cosimo was frugal in his 
personal expenses and lent freely to others ; Lorenzo 
loved splendid living, and thus gained the title of 
the Magnificent ; he spent immoderately for the 
advancement of literary men ; he gave himself up 
to dissipation which ruined his health and shortened 
his days, Hi.s manner of living reduced him to 
such straits, that he had to sell some of his posses- 
sions and obtain money from his friends. Nor did 
this suffice ; for he even meddled with the pubhc 
money, a thing that had never happened in Cosimo's 
time. Very often, in his greed of unlawful gain, he had 
the Florentine armies paid by his own bank ; he also 
appropriated the sums collected in the Monte Comu/ie 
or treasury of the public debt, and those in the Monte 
delle Faiiciitlle, where were marriage portions accumu- 
lated by private savings — money hitherto held sacred 
by all. 

Stimulated by the same greed, he, in the year 1472 
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joined the Florentine contractors for the wealthy alum 
mines of Volterra, at the moment in which that city was 
on the verge of rebellion in order to free itself from a 
contract which it deemed unjust. And Lorenzo, with the 
weight of his authority, pushed matters to such a point 
that war broke out, soon to be followed by a most cruel 
sack of the unhappy city, a very unusual event in 
Tuscany,* For all this he was universally blamed. 
But he was excessively haughty and cared for no man ; 
he would tolerate no equals, would be first in every- 
thing—even in games. He interfered in all matters, 
even in private concerns and in marriages : nothing 
could take place without his consent. In overthrowing 
the powerful and exalting men of low condition, he 
showed none of the care and precaution so uniformly 
observed by Cosimo. 

It is not then surprising if his enemies increased so 
fast that the formidable conspiracy of the Pazzi broke 
out on the 26th April 1478. In this plot, hatched in 
the Vatican itself where Sixtus IV. was Lorenzo's deter- 
mined enemy, many of the mightiest Florentine families 
took part. In the cathedral, at the moment of the 
elevation of the Host, the conspirators' daggers were un- 
sheathed, Giuliano dei Medici was stabbed to death, 
but Lorenzo defended himself witli his sword and saved 
his own life. The tumult was so great that it seemed as 
though the walls of the church were shaken. Thc 

• Vide, among other Florentine historians of the lirac, the CroHitrhr 
Vtllerraiii, publiahed bf Tabturini in the Anhivia SUrkt, Vol. III. p. JI7 
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populace rose to the cry of Pallc ! Palie ! the Medici 
watchword, and the enemies of the Medici were 
slaughtered in the streets or hung from the windows 
of the Palazzo Veccliio. There, among others, were 
seen the dangling corpses of Archbishop Salviati and 
of Francesco Pazzi, who in their last stru^les had 
gripped each other with their teeth and remained 
thus for some time. More than seventy persons 
perished on that day, and Lorenzo, taking advantage 
of tile opportunity, pushed matters to extremity by 
his confiscations, banishments, and sentences of death. 
Thereby his power would have been infinitely increased 
if Pope Sixtus IV., blinded by rage, had not been 
induced to excommunicate Florence, and make war 
{gainst it, in conjunction with Ferdinand of Aragon. On 
this Lorenzo, without losing a moment, went straight 
to Naples, and made the king understand how much 
better it served his interests that Florence should have 
but one ruler instead of a republican government, always 
liable to change and certainly never friendly to Naples. 
So he returned with peace re-established and boundless 
authority and popularity. Now indeed he might have 
called himselir lord of the city, and it must have seemed 
easy to him to destroy the republican government alto- 
gether. With his pride and ambition it is certain that he 
had an intense desire to stand on the same level with 
the other princes and tyrants of Italy, the more so as at 
that moment success seemed entirely within his grasp. 
But Lorenzo showed that his political shrewdness 
was not to be blinded by prosperity, and knowing 
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*■ Florence weli, he remained firm to the traditional 
policy of his house, that of dominating the Republic, 
while apparently respecting it. 

He was well determined to render his power solid and 
durable ; but to that end he had recourse to a most in- 
genious reform, by means of which, without abandoning 
the old road, he thoroughly succeeded in his object. 

In place of the usual five-yearly Balia, he instituted, in 
1480. the Council of Seventy, which renewed itself and 
was like a permanent Balla with still wider power. This, 
composed of men entirely devoted to his cause, secured 
the government to him for ever. By this Cotincil, say 
the chroniclers of the time, liberty was wholly buried 
and undone," but certainly the most important affairs of 
the State were carried on in it by intelligent and culti- 
vated men, who largely promoted its material prosperity. 
Florence still called itself a republic, nominally the old 
institutions were still in existence, but all this seemed and 
was nothing but an empty mockery. Lorenzo, absolute 
lord of all, might certainly be called a tyrant, surrounded 
by lackeys and courtiers — whom he often rewarded 
by entrusting them with the management of charitable 
funds;— leading a life of scandalous immorality, keeping 
up continual and general fspiomiage ; interfering in the 
most private affairs ; forbidding marriages between per- 
sons of condition that were not to his taste, and bestowing 
the most important offices on the lowest men, who thus, 

• Diaiii di Alamanno Rintutini, published by Ajnizi, Florence, 1840, 
(Qge cx-xii. In the Arckniie ittoriie. Vol. 1, page JIS and fol., are 
the two PraviHoni that instituted the Council of Seventy, published and 
annotated by the Maichese Gino CapponL 
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as Guicciardini puts it, "had become rulers of the roast"* 
Yet he dazzled all men by the splendour of his rule, so 
that the same writer observes, tliat though Lorenzo was 
a tyrant, "it would be impossible to imagine a better 
and more pleasing tyrant." 

Industry, commerce, public works had all received a 
mighty impulse. In no city in the world had the civil 
equality of modern States reached the degree to which it 
had attained not merely in Florence itself, but in its 
whole territoryand throughout all Tuscany. Administra- 
tion and secular justice proceeded regularly enough in 
ordinary cases, crime was diminished, and above all, 
literary culture had become a substantial element of 
the new State. Learned men were employed in public 
offices, and from Florence spread a light that illuminated 
the world. Lorenzo, with his varied and well -cultivated 
talents, his keen penetration and unerring judgment 
in all departments of knowledge, was no ordinary 
patron and Meccenas ; he stood among the first literati 
of his age, and took an active part in the labours he 
promoted, not only in the interests of his government, 
but also from real and undoubted intellectual taste. 
Nevertheless, in order to turn letters to political uses, 
he endeavoured by his festivals and his carnivalesque 
songs to enervate and corrupt the people, and succeeded 
but too well. Thus, without an army, without the lawful 
command of the State, he was master of Florence and of 
Tuscany, and moreover exercised immense influence over 
all the Italian potentates. His enemy, Sixtus IV.. was 

* Staria fiorenlina, chap. ix. pngc 91. 
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<.lcad. Pope Innocent \'III. wa.^ not onl)- his friend but 
married a relation into his family, bestowed a Cardinal's 
hat on his infant son Giovanni, and always turned to him 
for advice. The inextinguishable hatred that burned 
between Lodovic the Moor and Ferdinand of Aragon, a 
hatred which threatened to set all Italy ablaze, was held 
in bounds by Lorenzo — for that reason rightly called 
the balancing needle of Italy — and it was not till after 
his death that it led to fatal consequences. His political 
letters^ frequently examples of political wisdom as well 
as d^ance, were pronounced by the historian Guicciar- 
dini to be among the most eloquent of the age. 

But Lorenzo's policy could found nothing that was 
permanent.' Unrivalled as a model of sagacity and 
prudence, it promoted in Florence the development of 
all the new elements of which modem society was to be 
the outcome, without succeeding in fusing them together; 
for his was a policy of equivocation and deceit, directed 
by a man of much genius, who had no higher aim than 
his own interest and that of his family, to which he never 
hesitated to sacrifice the interests of his people. 

3. Venice. 

The history of Venice stands in apparently direct 
contradiction with that of Florence. The latter, in fact, 
shows us a series of revolutions which, starting from an 
aristocratic government, reached the extreme point of 
democratic equality, only to fall later under the despot- 
ism of a single head; while Venice, on the contrary, 
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proceeded with order and firmness to the formation of 
an increasingly powerful aristocracy. Florence vainly 
sought to preserve liberty by too frequent changes of 
magistrates; Venice elected the Doge for life, rendered a 
seat in the Grand Council an hereditary honour, firmly 
established the Republic, became a great power, and re- 
tained her liberty for many centuries. This enormous 
divergence, however, is not only easily explained, but is 
much reduced in our eyes when we examine the special 
conditions amid which the Venetian Republic grew into 
shape. Founded by Italian refugees, who settled in 
the lagoons to escape the tide of barbarian invasion, it 
was exposed but little, if at all. to the influence of 
Feudalism and the other Germanic laws and institutions 
which so largely penetrated into many other parts of ■ 
Italy. Thus in Venice from the very beginning there 
were seen opposed to each otiier the people engaged in 
industry and commerce and the old Italian families, who 
without the support of the empire, or the strength of the 
feudal order, were very easily overruled and conquered. 

An aristocracy of wealth was quickly formed, and 
these new nobles had no difficulty in taking possession of 
the government and holding it for ever. This triumph 
which, in Florence, was the slow result of many and 
frequent struggles, was in Venice as permanent as 
it was rapid. From the first, the prosperity of 
the lagoons was entirely dependent upon the distant 
expeditions and far-spreading commerce which every- 
where formed the strength of the burghers or popolo 
grasso. Then, while on the one hand the energies of 
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I the people or popolo miimto were employed for many 
months of the year in lengthy voyages, on the other the 
government of the colonies gave opportunities of com- 
mand to the more ambitious citizens, without any 
danger to tlie Republic. 

Thus the Venetian Constitution, in its first origin 
but little different from those of other Italian Com- 
munes, went on from change to change owing to the 
widely different conditions by which it was surrounded. 
From the beginning the Doge was elected for life, 
because the city being divided in many islands, all tend- 
ing to render themselves independent of one another, the 
need of greater centralisation was soon made manifest. 
But the Doge was surrounded by nine citizens who 
composed the Signoria, and there were, as in other 
cities, two Councils, the Senate or Prcgati, and the 
Grand Council. On solemn occasions, an appeal was 
made to the people collected in a public assembly called 
Arrengo, answering to the Parliament of Florence. Had 
things stood still at this point, the Venetian Constitu- 
tion, with the exception of the Doge for life, would 
not have been radically different from that of Florence. 
But the far greater strength quickly acquired by the 
aristocracy of wealth, for the reasons above-mentioned, 
gradually concentrated nearly all the power of the 
State in the Grand Council, which, on the abolition of 
tlic Arrengo and the narrowing of the Doge's authority, 
P'Was the true sovereign power, and became hereditary 
Birough a series of slow reforms between the years 1 297 
ind 1 319, leading to what was called the Serrata of the 
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Grand Council. Thus the circle was closed, and govern- 
ment was in the hands of a powerful aristocracy who 
later on instituted their Golden Book. 

But although here, in Venice, there was no feudal prin- 
ciple to be fought against, these reforms were not carried 
witliout much opposition on the part of the old families, 
who, seeing themselves excluded from the government, 
sought and found adherents among the lowest classes. 
The conspiracy of Tiepolo Baiamonte {1310) was for- 
midable enough for a few days to place the veiy exist- 
ence of the republic in extremity of peril. But after a 
fierce conflict within and without the city, it was suffo- 
cated in bloodshed, and followed by the creation of the 
Council of Ten, a terrible tribunal which, by summary 
trials, but always in accordance with the laws, punished 
by death every attempt at revolt. Then, indeed, all 
danger was warded oiT from the aristocratic govern- 
ment, and it daily gained fresh strength. The solidity 
of Venetian institutions favoured the progress of 
Venetian commerce, and increased riches gave courage 
for new undertakings in the East, the field of Venetian 
glory and Venetian gain. 

In the East the republic had encountered two power- 
ful rivals, Pisa and Genoa; but the maritime power of 
the Pisans was shattered at the Meloria (1284) by the 
Genoese, who in their turn, after a long and sanguinary 
stru^le, were irreparably defeated by the Venetians at 
Chioggia in 1 380. And thus by the end of the fourteenth 
century Venice was free from all rivals, mistress of the 
seas, in the enjoyment of internal security, and most pros- 
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perous in commerce. Then she aspired to conquest on 
the mainland, and entered upon a second period of her 
history, during which she found herself involved in all the 

itrigues of Italian politics, lost her primitive character 
an exclusively maritime power, and began to be cor- 

ipt. Hence the weighty accusations brought against her 
by contemporaries and posterity alike, but it was irre- 
sistible necessity that had forced her into the new path. 
In fact, when great States were springing up on al! sides, 
the dominion of the lagoons was no longer secure, and it 
was no longer enough to watch over her own commerce 
on the mainland. The Scaligeri, the Visconti, the 
Carrara, the Este, detested the thriving Republic. 
They threatened it and isolated it in its own lagoons 
precisely when it most needed new markets for its 
superior wares; for its trade with the East which was 
only to be fed by that with the West. And when 
the Turks advanced and began to check the conquests 
of the Republic and threaten its colonies, this need 
became still more pressing, for other reasons. 

It is true that Venice then found herself pressed by 
a thousand dangers on both sides; but these dangers 
were inevitable, and she met them, fighting by land and 
by sea, with heroic ardour, and at first with unexpected 
good fortune. Venice certainly was somewhat un- 
scrupulous in promoting her new interests ; often 
compelled in Italy to combat disloyal enemies, she 
too made use of violence and fraud. Yet it was 
never the personal caprice of an individual subjecting 
all things to his own will ; it was a patriotic aristocracy 
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giving its blood for its country. In the fifteenth 
century the first to feel the claws of the lion of SL 
Mark were the Carrara, lords of Padua, who were 
strangled to death in 1403. After that, Venice sent to 
Padua a Rector for civil, and a Captain for military 
affairs, leaving intact all old laws and local institutions. 
The same took place, or had already taken place, in 
Friuli, Istria, Vicenza, Verona, Treviso. It was a very 
intelligent and liberal policy for those times; but with 
their independence, the new subjects lost for ever, eveiy 
hope of liberty. The conquered territories certainly 
derived great advantages from being under a strong 
and just government and sharing in the immense trade 
of Venice ; but although material well-being might 
make the multitude forget their love of liberty and 
independence, there remained in all the powerful fami- 
lies who had held or hoped to hold rule, an in- 
tense hatred for the new tyrant, who was envied for 
the stability and strength of her government, and con- 
sidered the most formidable enemy of all the other 
Italian States. 

She proceeded on her course of conquest, and the 
fifteenth century, in which Italy began rapidly to 
decline, seemed on the contrary to open to Venice an 
era of increased prosperity. Her nobles had made men 
forget the irregularity of their origin, by the enormous 
sacrifices they had made for their country, and by the 
valour they had shown in the naval battles in which 
they commanded. Absorbed in political life, they 
freely left to the people all commerce and industry. 
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fliich prospered miraculously under the shelter of a 
fixed government and victorious arms, 

The very advance of the Turks, which later wrought 
such terrible harm on the republic, seemed at this period 
almost to turn to its advantage. In fact, many islands 
of the archipelago, and other States, finding themselves 
in great danger through the impotence of the Greek 
Empire to defend them from the terrible hurricane that 
was drawing near, invoked the protection of Venice and 
gave themselves into her hands. Thus her dominions 
were enlarged and acquired fresh subjects, ready to 
pour out their blood in combating the common enemy, 
who, in the earlier encounters, suffered very heavy 
losses. All these things helped to rouse the spirit of 
the Venetians, who at this time believed themselves 
destined to be the bulwark of Christendom and the 
dominant power in Italy. Throughout their political 
dealings, in the correspondence of their ambassadors, 
in their continual wars by sea and land, patriotic feel- 
ing over-ruled every other, and inspired a noble bold- 
ness of language in citizens who were ever ready to lay 
down their lives for their country. The honour, the 
glory of Venice, was always their dominant motive ; 
and in their struggle against the advancing Turks they 
gave continued proofs of heroism. When the Venetian 
fleet encountered its formidable enemy near Gallipoli, 
in May 1416, Pietro Loredano, its commander, wrote 
to his government: "Boldly did I, the captain, crash 
against the foremost of the enemy's galleys, full of 
Turks, who fought like dragons. Surrounded on all 
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sides, wounded by an arrow which had passed through 
my jaw beneath the eye, by another through my hand, 
as also by many more, I did not cease from fighting, 
nor would I have ceased till death, I captured the first 
galley and planted my flag upon it. The Turks who 
were on board were cut to pieces, the rest of the fleet 
routed." • Venice alone, in the Italy of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, was capable of enterprises so daring and language 
so frank. The little republic of the lagoons had be- 
come one of the greatest potentates of Europe. But 
the dangers closing in around her were immense and 
waxing greater on all sides. 

The Doge Tommaso Moccnigo foresaw these dan- 
gers, and on his death-bed, in April 1423, prayed and 
entreated his friends not to be tempted to undertake 
wars and conquests, and above all not to elect as his 
successor Francesco Foscari, whose immoderate ambi< 
tion would certainly drag them into the most auda- 
cious and perilous enterprises. But these prudenl 
counsels were uttered in vain. Filippo Maria Visconti 
was then threatening all Northern and Central Italy 
the Turks were on the advance. Francesco Foscari 
was duly elected, and he certainly was not the man 
to bring back into harbour a vessel already launched 
on the open sea. No sooner did the Florentines im- 
plore help against the Visconti, than he exclaimed in 
the Senate : — " Were I at the end of the world and saw 

• Romuiin [Sleria dtaimtiilata di ViHtaa, Vol. IV. lib. t. chap. 3.) 
quota from Sanuto all this account, of which wc have given a brief sum- 
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Sanger of losing its liberty, I would hasten 
to its assistance." " Nu patiremo che Filippo tuoga la 
libertA ai Fiorentini ? Sto furibondo tiran scorreri 
per tutta Italia, la struggerA e conquasseri senza 
gastigo?"* Thus, in 1426, began the formidable 
struggle which, frequently interrupted and renewed, 
mly ended with the death of Visconti in the year 
47- 

In these twenty-one years Foscari showed a truly 
Roman patriotism and energy, struggling against ex- 
ternal and internal dangers of every kind. Each year 
the Visconti's treasures enabled him to bring fresh 
armies into the field, and the Venetian Republic was 
^^always ready to meet them, Carmagnola, who had 
^Keome over to the Venetians, gave cause for suspicion 
^^fenmediately after his first victories, and was, without 
^^■esitation, brought to a regular trial and condemned to 
^Kleatb. On the 5th May 1432, cum una sprangha in 
^^^tdm, et cum manibiis ligatis de retro juxta solilum,^ he 
was led between the columns of the Piazzetta and there 
beheaded. In 1430 there was an attempt against the 
Doge's life, and in 1433 a conspiracy against his 
government : the Ten brought swift and exemplary 
justice to bear upon the guilty parties. Later, at the 
instigation of the Visconti, the last of the Carraras tried 
to reconquer his lost dominions, and persuaded Ostasio 
da Polenta, lord of Ravenna, to throw off his allegiance 
Venice. Carrara lost his head between the columns 

* RomaDin: Slaria documenlala di Vtnnia, Vol. IV. p. 108. 
t The words of the scnlence m given by Romanin. 
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oT tbe I^azzetta (i4$5X Fbleota died in exile at Crete, 
and Ravenna was added to tbe \'enetian territory. 
After ViscodtTs death, and shortly after the cessation 
of hostilities with Milan, there occuned the fall of Con- 
stantinople (1455), in which so many Italians, especially 
Venetians, lost their Uves. This event, marking a new 
epoch in the hbtory of Europe, was a mortal blow to 
Venice, Yet, in 1454, she succeeded in making a 
treaty, which ensured free trade to her subjects, and 
gave her time to prepare for new conflicts. 

But the chief danger to the Republic sprang from the 
fresh gertns of corruption, now beginning to threaten 
it with internal discord. Foscari's enemies, not content 
with having plotted against his life and his govern- 
ment, now assailed him by bitter persecution of his last 
surviving son, Jacopo, a man of very frivolous charac- 
ter, but blindly beloved by his father. Exiled, in 
1445, for having accepted gifts, which the laws strictly 
forbade to the Doge's son, he was after having 
obtained pardon, again condemned to exile In Canea 
in 1451, for supposed connivance in the assassination 
of one of his former judges. Recalled from his place 
of exile in 1456, he was subjected to a fresh trial, for 
having maintained a secret correspondence with the 
Duke of Milan, and was condemned to a longer term of 
banishment. Entering the prison, the old Doge, un- 
moved by the sight of his son imploring pardon at his 
feet, exclaimed: — "Go, obey the will of thy country, 
and seek for nought else." But hardly had he tottered 
from the prison, leaning on his staff, than he fell into a 
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swoon,* Shortly afterwards Jacopo Foscari died in 
exile {i2th January 1457), and the paternal heart of the 
man, who had sustained with an iron resolution, a gigantic 
■truggle in defence of the Republic, broke down under 
the persecutions heaped upon his son. Aged, worn out, 
teaten down, he had no longer the strength required to 
conduct State affairs, and to defend himself from his 
^enemies. On being invited to resign, and refus- 
to do so, he was formally deposed. His ring 
Iiavlng been broken off, the ducal cap removed from 
head, he calmly descended the same stairs by which 
be had mounted on his accession to the Dogeship, 
quietly conversing with those who were near, and 
without accepting any offered arm. His successor was 
elected on the 30th October, and he died of a broken 
heart on the ist November, after a thirty-four years' 
reign. Francesco Foscari was certainly one of the 
greatest political characters of his time.t With him, 
Venice attained the height of her power ; after him 
le soon began to decay, though remaining heroic even 

decay. 

Forsaken by all the rest of Italy, she was left alone 
to confront the Turks, who were advancing with for- 
midable forces. The sopra-comito {or admiral) Girolamo 
Longo wrote in 1468 that the Turkish fleet which he 
had to encounter was of four hundred sail, and six miles 

* Diarii di Marin Sanuto, and ihe Cranaca of Delfin. See the frag- 

ts died by Romanin, Vol. IV. p. 2S6, and ful. 
t The following inscriplion was plated upon his tomb •.-^PesI mare fxr- 
, f«sl tirba marie luiaciai, RarmUm fatriam, laa^aaiii pun 
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in length. "The sea seemed a forest; this may seem an 
incredible thing to hear, but it is a marvellous thing 
to behold ; . . . now see if by stratagem it be possible 
to gain an ad^-antage. Men and not words are what 
is required."* These seem almost like accents of fear 
beside those words of Loredano, which we have already 
quoted. Times, in fact, were changed : the Republic 
continued to send forth fresh fleets, which fought 
heroically; it organised the resistance of all Christian 
populations, who freely gave their blood for the cause ; 
it sent arms and money to the Persians, so that they 
too might aid to check the threatening advance of 
Mahomet 11.; but all was in vain. Negroponte, 
Caffa, Scutari, other cities and possessions, fell one 
after another, in spite of their valiant defence. And 
at last Venice, weary of always standing alone to 
combat the enemy of Christianity, in January 1479 
made a peace, which guaranteed her own commerce, 
and which, seeing the sad state to which she was 
reduced, might be considered honourable. Then the 
rest of Italy joined in violent abuse of Venice, the 
more so when their alarm reached its climax in 1480 
by the taking of Otranto by the Turks. But shortly 
after, the death of Mahomet II., and the consequent 
disorders at home, recalled the Turkish invaders from 
our shores, and Italy thought no more upon the subject. 
From this time forward the horizon of the Republic 
grows narrower and narrower. Solely occupied by 

• TTiis lellet i> in the AnnaH of Mallpiero, and is also quoled by 
Romanin, VoL IV. pp. 335, 336. 
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material interests, involved in the Intrigues of Italian 
policy, it no longer assumes the guardianship of the 
Peninsula, and of all Christendom, against the Moslem, 
and every fresh event of the world's history seems 
to be to the injury of Venice. The discovery of 
America, and of the Cape of Good Hope, removed her 
from the principal highways of commerce. Reduced 
^Bon all sides, she lost, together with her great gains, 
^* tiie historical importance which had been hers as 
the connecting link between the East and the West. 
Now she was reduced to snatching this or that scrap 
of territory from her neighbours, and imposing on them 
her still great and powerful trade. Her dominions 
now extended on one side to the Adda, on the other 
she held Ravenna, Cervia, Rimini, Faenza, Cesena, 
and Imola in the Romagna : in the Trentino she 
held Roveredo and its dependencies ; she had carried 
her arms as far as the Adriatic coast of the Neapolitan 
kingdom, and held some lands there. But this very 

|£ict of her having taken something from all, had gained 
lier the fear and hatred of all. 
Then again, this vast State was all under the rule of 
one city, in which but a small proportion of the citizens 
had a hereditary right to command. Not even in 
Venice, therefore, was it possible to hope for the wide 
and organic development of a modern State; she re- 
mained rather as a survival of old republican institutions, 
outliving itself, and condemned to perish for want of 
nourishment. Meanwhile, it was still the strongest, most 
moral government in Italy; but as its circle of activity 
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diminished, so too diminished the magnanimous virtues, 
the heroic characters, bom of the great perils they had had 
to stru^le against, and of the continual sacrifices to which 
they were summoned. Instead of these, there ensued in 
the ruling class an enormous growth of egotism, luxury, 
and greed for gold. The jewel-loaded, satin-clad wives 
of the Venetian patricians, inhabited during the fifteenth 
century abodes of greater richness than any that were 
to be found in the palaces of Italian potentates. "The 
men," says the Milanese writer Pietro da Casola, "were 
more modest and austere ; they dressed like so many 
doctors of the law, and those who dealt with them had to 
keep both eyes and cars wide open."' But their policy, 
if less egotistical than that prevalent in the rest of 
Italy, was still that of a narrow local and class interest. 
They looked almost with pleasure on the ruin of Italy, 
hoping thus to ensure their own power over it And 
when foreign armies approached the Alps, they allowed 
them free passage, in the belief that they could later 
drive them back, and command in their place. The 
contrary ensued ; this selfishness of theirs which helped 
no man and threatened all, led to the League of 
Cambray, in which nearly the whole of Europe arrayed 
itself against the little Republic, which, in spite of its 
gallant resistance, could not, as it had hoped, secure 
its own safety in the midst of the general ruin of the 
whole country, 

• See the " Viaggio " of Brother Pietro da CaaoU, ■ Milanese, pnh. 
lishid \ff G. Porro, Milan, Ripamonti, 1835. Romwiio, VoL IV^ 
pp. 454, 495' quote* *onie fragments. ^^ 
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4. Rome. 

Amid the infinite variety of characters and in- 
stitutions presented to us by Italy in the fifteenth 
century, the history of Rome forms ahiiost a world 
apart. Chief centre of the interests of all Christian 

ids, the eternal city was more sensitive than any 
the great transformations going on in 
lurope. The formation of great and independent States 
had broken up and rendered for ever impossible the uni- 
versal unity of which the Middle Ages had had some pre- 
vision, and had even partially fulfilled. The Empire was 
becoming more and more restricted within the German 
frontiers, and the aim of the Emperor was to strengthen 
his position by settled and direct dominion within his 
own proper States. Therefore the Papacy, hencefor- 
ward condemned to renounce its pretensions to universal 
sovereignty in the world, felt the urgent necessity of 
constituting a secure and genuine temporal kingdom. 
But the transfer of the Holy Seat to Avignon, and the 
long-enduring schism had thrown the States of the 
Church into disorder and anarchy. Rome was a free 
Commune, with a similar constitution to that of the 
Other Italian Republics, but industry and commerce 
bad not flourished there, nor had its poUtical organism 

'cr attained a vigorous development, chiefly in con- 
luence of the exceptional supremacy exercised by the 
Pope, and the excessive power of the nobles who threw 
everything into confusion. The Orsini, the Colonna. 
the Prefetti di Vico, were sovereign rulers in their 
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immense domains, in which they had stores of anns and 
armed men ; they nominated judges and notaries, and 
sometimes even coined money. Besides, there were also 
cities who were, or were continually trying to render 
themselves independent within the Roman territory, 
which extended from the Garigliano to the confines of 
Tuscany. 

Every one, too, can imagine to what condition the 
Papa! sway was reduced in cities like Bologna, Urbino, 
Faenza, and Ancona, all independent Republics or 
Lordships. Therefore, in order to form a temporal 
kingdom, a war of conquest was necessary. This 
Innocent VI, (1352-62) had attempted to b^in, by 
means of Cardinal d'Albornoz, who, by fire and sword, 
brought a great portion of the State into submission. 
But this boasted submission was in fact reduced 
to the construction, in all principal cities, of fortresses 
held in the Pope's name ; to transforming the tyrants 
into vicars of the Church, and compelling the Republics 
to take an oath of obedience, while their statutes were 
left intact. In this way the Este, the Montefeltro, 
the Malatesta. the Alidosi, the Manfredi, the Ordelaffi, 
were legitimate lords of Ferrara, Urbino, Imola, 
Rimini, Faenza, Forli ; while Bologna, Fermo, Ascoli, 
and other cities remained Republics. The political 
constitution of Rome then began to be changed into 
an administrative constitution by the destruction of 
ancient liberties, and Popes Urban V. and Gregory XI. 
continued in the same path, but the prolonged schism 
in the Church again plunged everything into anarchy. 
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and prevented the formation of any strong government 
or of any stable authority. 

At last, in the year J417, the Council of Constance 
put an end to the schism, by deposing three Popes and 
I electing Oddo Colonna, who took the name of Martin 
* V. Thus the history of the Papacy enters on a new 
period which lasts until the beginning of the following 
century, and during this time the successors of St Peter 
seem to put aside all thought of religion, and devote 
themselves exclusively to the construction of a tem- 
poral kingdom. Having become exactly similar to 
other Italian tyrants, they profited by the same arts 
of government. Still the great diversity of their 
station in the world, and the peculiar temper of the 
State they tried to rule, endued their proceedings 
with a special character. Generally elected at a very 
advanced age, the Popes suddenly found themselves in 
the midst of a riotous and powerful nobility, at the 
head of a disordered and loosened State, in a turbulent 
city where frequently they were without adherents 
and not seldom complete strangers. Therefore to 
gain strength, they favoured and enriched nephews 
I who were often their own sons ; and thus originated 
I the great Church scandal, known as Nepotism, and 
^ which specially appertains to this century. Then 
having once been drawn into the tumultuous vortex of 
Italian politics, the Popes found themselves compelled 
to promote simultaneously two different interests, not 
I unfrequently at variance the one with the other, i.e., 
I the political and the religious interest. Religion be- 
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came an instrument for the advancement of their 
political ends, and thus, though only rulers of a 
small State, they were able to turn all Italy upside 
down, and without succeeding in bringing it into sub- 
jection, to keep it weak and divided until it fell a prey 
to the foreigners, whom they continually called to their 
aid. On the other hand, brute force and political 
authority were used to keep alive the religious prestige 
which had no longer any root in men's minds. Such 
a state of things confused all conscientious feeling 
in these representatives of God upon earth, and made 
them gradually fall into so horrible a delirium of 
obscenity and crime, that all decency was forsaken, and 
the Vatican became the scene of every imaginable orgy 
and outrage, of plots and poisonings. It seemed as 
though the Papacy desired to extirpate all religious 
feeling from the mind of man, and overthrow for ever 
every basis of morality. 

The first germs of this fatal corruption of the Papacy 
originated in the conditions in which it then was, and 
quickly bore fruit under Martin V., who was, how- 
ever, the best Pope of that century. He arrived from 
Constance, — according to the expression of a modern 
writer, — like a lord without lands, so that in Florence 
the street-boys followed him with jeering songs. 
Entering Rome on the 28th September 1420, with the 
aid of Queen Giovanna of Naples, the Roman people, 
having by this time lost all their free institutions, pre- 
sented themselves to him like a throng of be^ars. 
War, pestilence, and famine had ravaged the eternal 
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city for many years ; monuments, churches, and houses 
were alike in ruin ; the streets full of heaps of stones 
and boggy holes ; thieves robbing and pillaging by 
day as well as night. Al! agriculture had disappeared 
from the Campagna, and an immense extent of land 
had become a desert ; the cities of the Roman territory 
were at war with each other, and the nobles, shut up in 
their strongholds which were like robbers' dens, despised 
all authority, would submit to no control, no law, and 
led the lives of brigands. Martin V. set to work with 
firmness, and first of all completed the destruction of 
Roman freedom, by changing the city into an adminis- 
trative municipality. Then many rebel domains were 
subjected, many leaders of armed bands taken and 
hung ; order thus began to be re-established, and a 
form of regular government inaugurated. But this 
end was attained by the means we have alluded to 
above. The Pope, to gain adherents, threw himself 
entirely into the arms of his relatives, the Colonnas, 
arranged wealthy marriages for them, conceded to 
them vast feuds in the States of the Church, or obtained 
the concession of others equally large in the kingdom 
of Naples. In this way he increased their already 
enormous power, and was the initiator of Nepotism. In 
order to keep up the asserted supremacy of the Popes 
in the kingdom of Naples, and get all possible advan- 
tages from it for his own friends, he gave his support, 
first to Giovanna II., who had assisted him to enter 
Rome; then to Louis of Anjou, her adversary; lastly, 
to Alfonso of Aragon, who triumphed over all. And 
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this fatal system of policy, continued by his successors, 
was the principal cause of the almost utter destruction of 
the Neapolitan kingdom and of the ruin of Italy. Yet in 
Rome there was seen at last some show of order and of 
regular government. Streets, houses, and monuments 
were partially restored ; for the first time for many 
years it was possible to walk through the city and out 
for some miles into the Campagna, without fear of 
robbery and assassination. Therefore after the Pope's 
death (20th Feby. 1431). I^^s tomb bore these words: 
Temporum suorum felicitas ; and the inscription cannot 
be said to be altogether unmerited, especially when we 
consider how speedily all his sins were thrown into 
the shade, by tlie far greater crimes of his successors. 

Eugene IV., who leant upon the Orsini, tliereby 
making deadly enemies of the Colonna, was quickly 
driven out of Rome by a revolution, and pursued with 
volleys of stones as he fled down tlie Tiber, cowering in 
a boat (June 1434). Arrived in Florence, he had to 
re-establish his government over again and sent to 
Rome the patriarch, afterwards Cardinal Vitclleschi, 
who, at the head of armed bands, carried on with fire 
and sword, a real war of extermination. The family of 
the Prefetti di Vico was extinguished by the execution 
of its last representative Giovanni ; that of the Colonna 
was partly destroyed by the hardy prelate ; the Savelli 
underwent the same fate. Many castles were razed to 
the ground, many cities destroyed, and their inhabitants 
scattered hunger-stricken over the Campagna, where 
they wandered about in misery, sometimes even offering 
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to sell themselves for slaves. When at last Vitelleschi, 
at the head of a small army, made a triumphal entry 
into the eternal city, that trembled at his feet, the Pope, 
seized with suspicion, sent Scarampo, another prelate 
of the same stamp, to supersede him. Vitelleschi, who 
attempted resistance, was surrounded, wounded, taken 
prisoner, and confined in the castle of St Angelo, where 
he died. Then Eugene IV. was able to return quietly and 
safely to Rome, and died three years afterwards in 1447. 
There was some singularity in the destiny of this 
Pope, who finally subjected the eternal city. While 
Vitelleschi and Scarampo were shedding rivers of 
blood, he remained in Florence enjoying festivals and 
the society of learned scholars. Without having much 
culture or love of letters, he found it necessary, when 
attending the Council of Florence, to employ interpreters 
to discuss and treat with the representatives of the 
Greek church, and was therefore obliged to admit into 
the Curia learned men who quickly overran it, not 
without certain noteworthy changes in the history of 
the Papacy, A solemn funeral oration in classic Latin 
was recited beside his bier by the celebrated scholar 
Tommaso Parentucelli, who was chosen as his successor, 
without being possessed of any merits beyond his 
erudition. He took the name of Nicholas V., and it 
was a general saying that, in his person, learning itself 
had ascended the chair of St Peter, Finding the Papal 
power sufScientiy firm, Nicholas, who not only was 
devoid of original talent, but also — gravest defect in a 
scholar of the fifteenth century — was ignorant of Greek, 
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but who was the greatest existing collector and arranger 
of ancient codices, carried this passion with him to the 
Apostolic Chair, and made it the sole object of his 
pontificate. 

His dream was to convert Rome into a vast centre of 
learning, Into a great monumental city, with the finest 
library in the world. Had it been possible, he would 
have transported all Florence to tliebanlcs of the Tiber. 
He scattered agents all over Europe to collect and 
copy ancient codices ; scholars of all kinds were offered 
lai^e salaries as translators, without any regard to their 
religious or political opinions. Valla, who had written 
most noisily against the temporal power, was one of the 
first to be summoned. Stefano Porcaro. who, like Cola 
di Rienzo, had become, through his classical studies, in- 
fatuated for the Republic, was also overwhelmed with 
honours. However after he had entered into a conspiracy 
for firing the Vatican, and restoring repubhcan institu- 
tions, the Pope lost patience with him, and let him be 
condemned to death. But nothing could cool the ardour 
of Nicholas for learning; he thought that all things might 
be remedied by a few Latin speeches, even the fall of 
Constantinople ; and he never ceased to collect manu- 
scripts and summon men of learning to Rome. The 
Curia became an office for translators and copyists, 
and the Vatican library was rapidly collected and en- 
riched by many splendidly bound volumes. At the 
same time new roads were opened, fortresses were 
built, churches and monuments of all kinds were 
erected. There reigned a perfect fever of activity, for 
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the Pope, with the assistance of the first architects in 
le world, among whom was Leon Battista Alberti, had 
mceived a design, according to which Rome was to 
lipse Florence, The leonine city was to be trans- 
formed into a great Papal fortress, in which St. Peter's 
and the Vatican were to be rebuih from the very founda- 
tions. And although Nicholas V. did not succeed in 
■rying out his colossal enterprise, for which several 
:nerations would barely have sufficed, yet he initiated 
it with so much ardour, that during his reign the whole 
aspect of Rome was changed, and the immortal works 
executed in the times of Julius II. and Leo. X. were 
init the fulfilment of his own design. 
I On the 24th March 1455, Nicholas V. died the death 
of a true scholar, that is, after having pronounced a 
Latin oration to his Cardinals and friends, and was suc- 
ceeded by Calixtus III., a Spaniard, and able jurist, 
who had first found his way to Italy as a political ad- 
venturer in the suite of Alphonso of Aragon. Calixtus 
was already seventy-seven years of age ; he belonged 
to the corrupt Spanish clergy, not yet tamed and dis- 
ciplined by the politic measures of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, and he bore the ill-omened name of Borgia ; his 
brief Papacy was, like a meteor, the herald of coming 
evrils. He had no concern with codices and scholars. 
With a blind cupidity, unrestrained by a vestige of de- 
cency or shame, he loaded with honours, land, and gold 
those nephews, of whom one was destined later to as- 
sume the triple crown under the notorious name of 
Alexander VI. He filled the city with Spanish adven- 
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turers, entrusting them with all duties of administration 
and police, thereby causing an enormous increase of 
crime. Blood was shed on all sides ; anarchy again 
threatened to rule In Rome, when old Calixtus died 
(6th August 145S), whereupon a sudden burst of popular 
indignation put the Spaniards to flight, and the Pope's 
nephews themselves barely escaped with life. 

Another scholarly Pope now ascended the throne, 
Enea Silvio Piccolomini, of Sienna, a man of varied and 
versatile talent and character. His early life was passed 
in pleasure, then amid the controversies at Basle, where 
he upheld that Council's authority in opposition to the 
Pope's ; later, among the affairs of the imperial chancery 
in Germany, where he was the first propagator of 
Italian learning, he recanted his bold doctrines, re- 
nounced his juvenile errors, and thus was able to rise 
step by step in ecclesiastical rank until he reached the 
Papal Chair (19th August 1458), and assumed the name 
of Pius n. He still continued to study and compose 
works of merit, but he did not patronise learned men, 
as all had hoped, employing himself instead in bestow- 
ing offices and patronage on his relations and his 
Siennese friends. Rome had once more fallen a prey 
to anarchy, in consequence of the mad policy of Calixtus 
III., who, although a creature of the Aragonese, had 
favoured the Angevins ; but Pius II., with greater 
shrewdness, favoured the Aragonese, and thus, assisted 
by them, was able to conquer the rebels. This Pope's 
ruling idea was that of a general crusade against the 
Turks ; only as a man of his day, and a scholar, he was 
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I more stirred by rhetorical enthusiasm than by religious 
I zeal. In Mantua, whither he invited all Christian princes 
I to a solemn congress (1459), many Latin discourses were 
pronounced ; but in point of fact this great meeting was 
a mere literary display, with many high sounding pro- 
mbes never destined to be carried into effect. Not- 
withstanding al! this, the Pope wrote a Latin letter to 
Sultan Mahomet IL expecting to convert him by that 
means. And when, on the contrary, fresh Greek exiles 
were perpetually arriving, flying before the Turks, who 
had invaded the Morea, and Tomaso Paleologo was 
I the bearer of the head of St Andrew, all Rome was, as 
I- it were, turned into a temple to receive the sacred relic, 
\ which was accompanied by thirty-five thousand torches. 
The Pope seized this occasion to deliver another 
solemn discourse in favour of a crusade, to a sceptical 
people, many of whom only felt an interest in the relic 
because it was brought by persons who spoke the 
language of Homer. 

In 14G2, Pius II. had collected alai^e sum of money 
V through the unexpected discovery of rich alum mines at 
■ Tolfa, and again took up the idea of a crusade, inviting 
all Christian princes to straightway set out for the East 
Old and suffering as he was, he caused himself to be 
carried in a litter to Ancona, where he expected to find 
armies and fleets, intending to go with them and bestow 
his blessing to their arms, like Moses when Israel fought 
against Amalech. But he found the port entirely 
empty ; and when at last a few Venetian galleys arrived, 
the Pope drew his last breath, gazing towards the East, 
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and urging the pursuance of the crusade (ijth Au- 
gust 1464}. His life, which to some may perhaps seem 
a worthy subject of romance, or even of epic narration, 
was in reality devoid of all true greatness. Pius II. was 
a scholar of considerable talent, who wished to do some 
heroic deed, without possessing in himself the heroic 
element Although, doubtless, the most noteworthy 
pontiff of this centurj', he had no deep convictions ; 
he reflected the opinions and feeble desires of the men 
among whom he lived, changing perpetually, according 
to the times and conditions in which he was placed. 
His reign seemed to have a certain splendour, to hold 
out many hopes, but he left nothing durable behind 
him. After popes who had established the temporal 
power by force, and popes who had caused art and letters 
to flourish in Rome ; after Pius \l. who had not only 
re-established order, but had even seemingly inaugurated 
a religious awakening, it might have been hoped that 
a better era of peaceful security was at hand. But it was 
now, on the contrary, that all passions ran riot, and the 
worst crimes, the most horrible obscenities of the Papacy, 
were near at hand. 

Paul 11,. consecrated on the 16th September 1464, 
approached this period without beginning it, and we 
may say that he was better than his reputation. Vet 
he, too. careless of learning, was given up to the 
pleasures of life, and without being devoid of political 
qualities, considered it a part of the art of government 
to corrupt the people by festivities on which he 
squandered treasures. His name has come down to 
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'posterity with hatred, because he roughly drove all 
tiie scholars out of the Segreteria to make room for 
iJiis own adherents. And when the learned world 
'raised its voice still louder, and in the Roman Academy 
of Pomponio Leto. speeches were made recalling those 
of Cola di Rienzo and Stefano Porcaro, he broke up 
the academy and imprisoned its members. It was 
then that Platina, confined and tortured in the Castle 
of St Angelo. swore to have revenge, and obtained 
it by depicting his persecutor as a monster of cruelty 
in his " Lives of the Popes," a very widely known work. 
But Paul II., without being in the least a good Pope, 
was not without certain merits. He re-ordered Justice, 
severely punishing the bravos who filled Rome with 
their crimes, he had a new compilation of Roman law 
drawn up, he fought energetically against the Mala- 
testa of Rimini, and put down the arrogance of the 
Anguillara family, who owned a great part of the Cain- 
pagna, and of the territory of St Peter. Neither must 
his offences be too severely blamed when we remember 
the times and the men who came after him. 

The three following Popes, Sixtus IV., Innocent 
VIII., and Alexander VI., are those who occupy the 
most degraded period in papal history, and prove to 
what a state Italy was then reduced. The first of 
these men was a Genoese friar, who immediately after 
election (gth August 1471) exhibited himself as 
1^ violent despot, devoid of all scruples and all decency. 

e needed money, and therefore put up to sale offices, 
lefices, and indulgences. He showed a downright 
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mania for the advancement of his nephews, some of whom 
were, according to the general verdict, his own sons. 
One of these, Pietro Riario, was made Cardinal, with 
an income of sixty thousand crowns, and plunged so 
desperately into luxury, dissipation, and debauchery of 
all kinds, that he soon died, worn out by his vices, and 
overwhelmed with debts. The other brother, Girolamo, 
as zealously patronised, led the same sort of life. The 
Pope's whole policy was ruled by his greed of fresh 
acquisitions for his sons and nephews. It was solely 
because Lorenzo di Medici had crossed these designs 
that the conspiracy of the Pazzi was hatched in the 
Vatican, and that on its failure the Pope made war 
upon Florence, and launched a sentence of excom- 
munication against that city. Later, he joined the 
Venetians in their expedition against Ferrara, always 
with the same object of snatching some province for 
his family, and a genera! war was the result. In which 
even the Neapolitans took part, by making an attack 
upon Rome, where fresh feuds among the nobility 
quickly broke out Roberto Malatesta, of Rimini, was 
summoned to the defence of the eternal city, and 
when he died of a low fever, contracted during the 
war, the Pope tried to recompense his services by 
despoiling his heir of his State. This design, however, 
the Florentines managed to defeat. 

The Pope, perceiving his danger, now changed his 
policy, and joined the Neapolitans against Ferrara and 
the Venetians, since these latter seemed disposed to 
conduct the war solely for their own advantage. He 
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then began to revenge himself upon the nobles, 
especially the Colonna. Girolamo Riarlo, the blood- 
thirsty, commanded the artillery, — which had been 
blessed by the Pope — gained possession of the Castle of 
Marino by promising to spare the life of his prisoner the 
Protonotary Lorenzo Colonna, and nevertheless caused 
his head to be cut off. During the funeral ceremony in the 
church of the Holy Apostles, the infuriated mother held 
her son's head up by the hair, and displaying it to the 
people, exclaimed, "Behold how the Pope keeps faith!" 
But these scenes of bloodshed in no wise disturbed the 
mind of Sixtus IV. When, however, he suddenly 
received intelligence that the Venetians whom he had 
abandoned, had, without consulting him or taking his 
concerns in account, concluded the peace of Bagnolo 
(7th August 1484), he was seized with a violent attack 
of fever, and died (12th August 1484), as men said, of 
the pains of peace. 

"Nulln vis saevum poluil exlingucrc Sixlum 
Audito t:uilum nomine pacis, obil,"* 

The palaces of the Riartos were being sacked, the 

I Orsini and the Colonnas in arms, when the Cardinals 

hurriedly assembling in conclave, succeeded in patching 

up a truce. Then began a most scandalous traffic 

in votes for election to the Papal chair, which was 

' sold to the highest bidder. The fortunate purchaser 

1 was Cardinal Cibo, who was proclaimed Pope on the 

29th August 1484, under the name of Innocent VIII. 

• Guicciardini ; Sloria FiartnltHO, p. 70. 
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Hostile to the Aragonese, he soon joined the con- 
spiracy of the Neapolitan barons, promising men, arms, 
money, and the arrival of a new Angevin pretender. 
The city of Aquila began the rebellion by raising 
the standard of the Church (October 1485) ; Florence 
and Milan declared for the Aragonese; Venice and 
Genoa, on the other hand, declared for the Pope and 
the barons, who had the aid of the Colonna, while the 
Orsini, taking up arms in the Campagna, marched 
straight to the walls of Rome, Confusion was at 
its height ; the Pope despairing of succour, armed even 
the common felons; the Cardinals were at variance, 
the people terror-stricken, and Cardinal Giuliano della 
Rovere alone paced the walls, and prepared for their 
defence. An attack was momentarily expected from the 
Duke of Calabria. But the Pope's invitation to Ren^ 11. 
of Lorraine had the effect of bringing about a peace, 
compelling Ferrante to pay an annual tribute, and 
grant an amnesty to the barons, who, however, were put 
to death shortly afterwards. 

During all this confusion, anarchy had again broken 
loose in Rome, nor was any way found to restrain it : 
no morning passed without corpses being found in the 
streets. Malefactors who could pay, obtained safe con- 
ducts; those who could not were hung at Tor di Nona. 
Every crime had its price, and all sums over one hundred 
and fifty ducats went to Franceschetto Cibo, the Pope's 
son ; smaller sums to the Chamber. Parricide, violation, 
any sort of crime, could obtain absolution for money. 
The Vice-Chamberlain used to say laughing, "The Lord 




desireth not the death of the sinner, but his life and his 
I purse." The houses of the Cardinals were crammed 

I with weapons, and gave shelter to numerous assassins 
I and malefactors. Nor was the state of things in the 
' country very different from this. At Foril Girolamo 
Riario was assassinated (1484), men said, because the 
Pope wished to give that State to Franceschetto Cibo ; 
at Faenza, Galeotto Manfredi was murdered by his own 
wife. Dagger and poison were everywhere at work, 
the most diabolical passions were unchained in Italy, 
and Rome was the headquarters of crime, 

Meanwhile, Innocent VIII. passed his time in festivi- 
I ties. He was tlie first Pope who openly acknowledged 
^ his own children, and celebrated their wedding feasts. 
Franceschetto espoused Maddalena, daughter of Lorenzo 
dei Medici (1487), and by way of recompense, her 
brother Giovanni was made a Cardinal at the age of 
fourteen. In the midst of these and other sumptuous 
family rejoicings, a singular personage arrived who 
completed the strange spectacle offered by Rome in 
those days. This was Djem, or as he was called by 
the Italians, Gemme, who had been defeated and put 
to flight in struggling against his brother Bajazet for 
the succession to the throne of Mahomet II. At Rhodes 
the knights of that order had made him prisoner, extort- 
ing from Bajazet thirty-five tliousand ducats a-year, on 
condition of preventing his escape. Later, Pope Innocent 
contrived to get this rich prey into his own hands, and 

I obtained forty thousand ducats yearly from Bajazet, 
who offered to pay a much larger sum on receipt of 
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his brother's corpse, but this last arrangement did not 
suit the Pope's purpose. So on the 13th March 1489 
Djem, seated motionless in his saddle, dressed in his 
native costume, and wrapped in his austere oriental 
melancholy, made his solemn entrance into Rome, 
and was lodged in the Vatican, where he passed his 
time in studying music and poetry. 

The taking of Granada, the last stronghold of the 
Moors in Spain, the arrival of holy relics from the East, 
all gave occasion for festivals, processions, and baccha- 
nalian orgies. There was a very imposing cermony 
on the arrival of the youthful Cardinal Giovanni di 
Medici, then only seventeen years of age, and to whom 
his father, among other useful advice, wrote that he 
must bear in mind that he was about to inhabit the 
sink of all iniquity. And this Rome certainly was. 
The Pope's sons and nephews made the town ring with 
the scandal of their daily life. Franceschetto Cibo lost 
fourteen thousand florins in a single night at play with 
Cardinal Riario, whom he accused to the Pope of 
cheating at cards ; the money, however had already 
disappeared. The eternal city had become a great 
market of offices and posts, often only created in order 
to be sold. And not only offices, but false bulls, 
indulgences to sinners, impunity for assassins, could be 
had for money : a father, by payment of eight hundred 
ducats, obtained absolution for the murder of his two 
daughters. Every evening corpses found about the 
streets were thrown into the Tiber. 

In the midst of these diabolical orgies, the Pope 
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every now and then fell into a lethargy that was 
mistaken for death, and then his relations and the 
cardinals hurried to secure their treasures and the 
precious hostage Djem, and all Rome was in a tumult. 
The Pope would awake from his trance, and thereupon 
the merry-makings went on as before, and assassination 
was the order of the day. At last a fresh attack of the 
Pope's malady left little room for hope. Anxious 
relations crowded round the bed of the dying man, 
who could take nothing but woman's milk ; then, it 
was said, that transfusion of blood was tried and three 
children sacrificed to the experiment. 

But all was in vain, and on the 25th July 1492— the 
same year in which Lorenzo di Medici had died — 
Innocent VI 1 1- breathed his last at tlte age of sixty. At 
the death of Sixtus IV., Infessura had blessed the day 
which had freed the world from so great a monster, and 
the following Pope was much worse than his predecessor. 
Nobody now believed that a worse than Innocent could 
be found, yet the infamy of the new Pope Alexander VI., 
caused that of his predecessors to bo totally forgotten. 
Of this monster it will be time to speak in narrating 
the catastrophe, which, during his pontificate, and 
partly through his misdeeds, overwhelmed the whole of 
Italy.* 

5. Naples. 

The kingdom of Naples resembles a perpetually 
stormy sea, which becomes monotonous by the change- 

• For Ihe history of Ronie, besides older works, see Gregoroviua's 
Gischuhlt dtr StadI Rom., VoL VII., and RcumoDt's Gachkktt dtr StaJl 
Xm., VoL III., puts I uid 2. 
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less uniformity of its motion. It is true that the 
Holienstauffen period had been one of glory; but it 
closed with Manfred's noble death and the tragic end 
of Corradino (29th October 1268), a drama of which 
the lugubrious echo resounds throughout the Middle 
Ages. The triumph of the Angevins, summoned across 
the Alps by the Popes — always the bitterest enemies of 
the mighty Frederic 11. and his successors — was the 
beginning of endless calamities. The bad government 
of Charles 1. of Anjou soon drove the people into 
rebellion ; in order to subdue them it was necessary to 
lean upon the barons, who. becoming exceedingly 
powerful, split up into factions, tore the miserable 
country to pieces, and were a powerful weapon in the 
hands of the Popes, who always hastened to call in a 
new pretender whenever they beheld any one prince 
becoming formidable. In this way they sought to 
acquire territory for their nephews, and maintain their 
pretended supremacy in the kingdom, which they 
devastated and plunged into anarchy with infinite 
harm to all Italy. Nevertheless they also had to pay 
the penalty of this iniquitous system of policy, for the 
Roman nobles having extended their dominions down 
into the south, and being therefore subjects of two 
States, became a lever used by turns to the hurt of 
one or the other, with fatal results for both. Accord- 
ingly the whole kingdom of Naples was subjected to a 
process of dissolution. New pretenders arose every day, 
the people were always oppressed, the barons always 
in revolt, no institutions could acquire stability or firm- 
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ness, no individual character could long succeed in 
dominating and guiding the rest 

Under Joanna I., who had four husbands, and was 
suffocated to death under a feather bed, the kingdom 
had fallen into complete anarchy, and the court turned 
into an assemblage of dissolute adventurers. Later 
King Ladislaus seemed about to initiate a new era. He 
had subjugated the barons, conquered internal enemies, 
placed a garrison in Rome itself, and was advancing at 
the head of a powerful army, after inspiring all men 
with the belief that he was willing and capable of 
making himself king of all Italy, when he died suddenly 
at Perugia, as all believed of poison, in 1414. With 
Joanna II., the sister of Ladislaus, a fresh period of 
obscenity and anarchy began. A widow, elderly, 
dissolute, the mistress of her own steward, she allowed 
the State to fall a prey to the nobility, mercenary 
leaders, and courtiers of the lowest stamp. Martin V., 
who had had her crowned in 1419, sent the following 
year for Louis III. of Anjou to come and assert his 
claims to the throne. Joanna in her turn invited 
Alfonso of Aragon over from Spain and proclaimed 
him her successor, but shortly nominated in his stead 
Ren^ of Lorraine, who was supported by Pope Eugene 
IV. and the Duke of Milan, Then followed a long 
and ruinous war, which only came to an end when 
Alfonso of Aragon, after winning many battles, entered 
the capital by the aqueducts of the Capuan Gate on 
nd June 1442, and became at last master of the 
kingdom which he had conquered at the expense of so 
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long a war and such enormous efforts. This was 
the foundation of the Aragonese dynasty. 

It is hardly necessary to say in what a miserable con- 
dition the State then was, and how universal was the 
desire for peace. Alfonso's triumph was hailed as the 
beginning of a new era. He had left Spain to come 
and cany on in our country an adventurous war, in 
which, after dangers and hardships of every description, 
he had conquered a vast kingdom, fighting a great 
number of enemies, and defeating the first captains of 
the age. A stranger in Italy, he now ruled provinces 
which had been long harassed and domineered over by 
strangers. He had besides rapidly lost all foreign 
characteristics, and become in all things similar to our 
princes, with the addition of a warlike and chivalric 
spirit which they very seldom possessed. He went 
about unarmed and unattended among his people, 
saying that a father should have no fear of his own 
children. His Court was crowded with learned men, 
and a thousand anecdotes are related in proof of his 
extraordinary admiration of ancient writers. Happen- 
ing to march with his army past a city, the birthplace of 
some Latin writer, he stopped as before a sanctuary; 
he never made a journey without having a copy of 
Livy or Cxsar with him. His panegyrist Panormita 
pretended to have cured him of an illness, by reading 
to him a few pages of Quintus Curtius ; Cosimo del 
Medici had concluded a peace with him, by sending 
him one of Livy's codices. A warrior and a man of 
unprejudiced mind, he gave a welcome to all scholars 
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who were persecuted elsewhere. This was the case 
with Valla when he had to fly from Rome on account 
of his pamphlet against the temporal power of the 
Popes ; the same with Panormita when his Ermafrodito, 
although much lauded for the facile elegance of its 
versification, excited scandal by an obscenity which had 
not yet become familiar to men of learning, and was 
publicly anathematized from the pulpit. These and 
many other literati were cordially received at the 
Neapolitan Court, and splendidly rewarded with large 
salaries, houses and villas. 

Exalted to the skies by the learned, Alfonso gained 
the title of the Magnanimous through his generosity 
and knightly spirit. But as a statesman, as founder 
of a dynasty and pacificator of a kingdom, one can- 
not accord him much praise. After having ravaged 
the unfortunate southern provinces with war, he 
drained them by taxes levied to pay his soldiery 
and reward his adherents the nobles, whom he loaded 
with favours and rendered more tyrannical than they 
were before. Given up to the pleasures of life, he 
never succeeded, during the sixteen years of undis- 
puted rule that remained to him, in founding ajiy- 
thing durable, in doing anything to relieve the people 
from the depth of misery in which his wars had plunged 
them, or to assure his dynasty through the consoli- 
dation of the kingdom. Dying, 1458, at the age 
of sixty-three, he bequeathed his hereditary states 
in Spain together with Sicily and Sardinia to his 
brother ; while the kingdom of Naples, fruit of his 
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victories, he left to his natural son Ferdinand, whose 
maternal origin is involved in mystery. 

Heir to a vast kingdom, conquered and pacified by 
his father, Ferdinand, or Ferrante as he was called, had 
a right to expect that he might quietly enjoy its posses- 
sion ; but, on the contrary, he was obliged to re-conquer 
it all again by force of arms, for the latent disorder 
now quickly broke out. The first spark of discord was 
lit by Pope Calixtus, who owed everything to Alfonso, 
and had himself legitimised Ferrante's birth. But 
he now declared the Aragonese line extinct, and 
claimed the kingdom as a fief of the Church. The 
Angevin barons were in arms, Ren^ of Lorraine landed 
between the mouths of the Voltumo and the Garigliano; 
revolutions broke out in Calabria and elsewhere. Yet, 
with enemies on all sides, Ferrante, by 1464, had suc- 
ceeded in again subjugating the whole kingdom; 
and then, instead of establishing order, thought of 
nothing but revenging himself upon his foes. He 
was accustomed to destroy his enemies by treacher- 
ous means, and, with cynical cruelty, would embrace 
them, caress them, and entertain them gaily at dinner 
before sending them to their death, A man of remark- 
able ability, of great courage and political penetra- 
tion, but full of vices and contradictions, he governed 
in a most ruinous manner, and even traded on his 
own account. He would collect a stock of merchandise 
and then forbid his subjects to sell theirs until he had 
disposed of his at his own price. All his transactions 
were based upon a false and artificial system, which 
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ended by destroying the strength of the State, although 
the king had chosen very able men as ministers. Of 
these the best known are his secretary, Antonello 
Petrucci, and Pontano, who, besides being one of the 
finest scholars of his age, was also a very acute diplo- 
matist, and Ferrante's prime minister ; it was he who 
conducted all affairs with the other Italian States, T,vrote 
all diplomatic despatches, and concluded all treaties. 
Francesco Coppola, the very rich and powerful Count 
of Sarno, carried on commercial operations in quest of 
money, unhampered by scruples of any sort. But these 
clever ministers were but the tools of the false policy of 
a crafty and ingenious tyrant, who looked upon his State 
and his people in the light of a property from which it 
was his duty to squeeze as much as possible during his 
life, and leave his heirs to take care of themselves. 
Then, too, his son Alfonso, Duke of Calabria, was 
prouder, more cruel, and more tyrannical than his 
father, without possessing either his ability or his 
courage, and disgusted all who approached him. When 
the Turks who were occupying Otranto, suddenly with- 
drew, on account of the death of Mahomet II., it 
appeared as though they were flying before Alfonso, 
and that so increased his pride and made him so much 
more unbearable, that Antonello Petrucci himself and the 
Count of Sarno, immeasurably disgusted, and foreseeing 
the evils that the character of the heir to the throne would 
bring about in the future, placed themselves at the head 
of the malcontents and determined to attempt a revolt. 
Pope Innocent fanned the flame, and the result was 




that great conspiracy of the barons which set the king- 
dom of Naples ablaze and threatened to cause a general 
war throughout Italy {1485). Ferraiite's craft and 
courage sufficed to calm even this tempest ; he con- 
cluded a treaty of peace, and, as usual, succeeded in 
revenging himself upon his enemies. But his was a 
policy that could only be successful while it was a 
question of keeping under a turbulent and exhausted 
kingdom by still further exhausting it When, however, 
dangers attacked it from abroad, matters were beyond 
remedy. 

And such a danger was now at hand, for Charles 
VIII. of France was making preparations for the 
fatal expedition, which was the signal for the renewal 
of foreign descents upon the Peninsula. Ferrante, now 
an old man, quickly took alarm, and warned all the 
princes of Italy of the coming calamity, entreating them 
to unite for the common defence. The letters he wrote 
at that time have a painful tone, a passionate eloquence 
which seems to elevate and ennoble his mind, and an 
extraordinary political acumen which is almost pro- 
phetic* He perceived and described to admiration all 
the calamities which awaited his country and the princes 
who, like himself, blinded by their own cunning, had 
rendered unavoidable the common misfortune. But it 
was already too late. Italy could not escape the 
abyss into which she was already falling, Ferrante had 
to go down to his grave with his conscience tortured 

• Vidt ihe Cedice Aragonar, published by Cav. Ptof. F. Triochon, 
taperintcDdent of the Arcbivi Napotilani, io 3 vols., Naples, 1S66-74, 
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^B beforehand by the fall of his kingdom and of his 

^* dynasty, a fall which was already seen to be inevitable 

when death closed his eyes on the 25th January 1494. 

All the lengthy drama which we have so far described 
is but a preparation for the coming catastrophe. And 
if we were to turn our attention from the greater to 
the minor States into which the Peninsula is divided, 

I we should find at Ferrara, Faenza, Rimini, Urbino, 
everywhere, the same series of crimes, the same corrup- 
tion. Indeed, the petty princes, exactly because they 
were weaker and involved in greater dangers, often 
perpetrated more numerous and grosser acts of cruelty in 
order to save their threatened power. Still, they never 
neglected the encouragement of literary culture, of the 
fine arts, of the most exquisite refinements of civil life, 
thus bringing out still more forcibly the singular con- 
trast, which is one of the special characteristics of the 
I Italian Renaissance, and is one of the greatest difficulties 
it offers to our comprehension. 
Many Italian writers, animated by a spirit of 
patriotism that is not always the most trustworthy 
guide in judging of historical facts, have tried to prove 
that the social and political condition of Italy in the 
fifteenth century was similar to that of the rest of 
Europe, and need not, therefore, excite any astonish- 
ment. Louis XI., they remind us, was a monster of 
^H cruelty, and author of the most fraudulent intrigues ; 
^1 the poisonings of Richard III. are not unknown ; Fer- 
^H dinand, the Catholic, prided himself on having duped 
^H Louis XII. ten times ; the great Captain Con.salvo was 
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a notorious perjurer, &c., &c.* It is but too true that 
the formation of the greater European States \vas ac- 
complished by destroying local governments and in- 
stitutions by treachery and violence; and, in these 
conditions of warfare, the blackest crimes and most 
atrocious acts of revenge everywhere took place ; and 
although such deeds seem almost natural in the general 
barbarity of the Middle Ages, they appear utterly mon- 
strous and unwarrantable amid the mental culture of 
the Renaissance. And in Italy such crimes were certainly 
less excusable than elsewhere, since their culture had 
reached a higher pitch, and the contradiction presented 
by this mixture of civilisation and barbarism was still 
more evident. 

Nor must it be forgotten that monarchs such as 
Louis XI. and Ferdinand the Catholic, notwithstand- 
ing their crimes, completed a national work, making 
of France and Spain two great and powerful nations, 
while our thousand-and-one tyrants always kept the 
country divided with the sole and personal object of 
maintaining themselves on their sorry thrones. And if 
the policy of the fifteenth century was everywhere bad, 
it must be acknowledged that it originated in Italy, who 
taught it to other nations, and the number who pursued 
it in Italy was infinitely greater than in any other 
country. At every step we come upon tyrants, faction- 
leaders, conspirators, politicians, diplomatists ; indeed, 

* ConadtroMoni lul Him dd Prineift, added bf Prufessor A. Zambelli 
to the volume containing H Primipr i DUcersi di N. Mmkiavelli. 
FloreDce, Le Monnier, 1B57. 
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every Italian seemed to be a politician and diplomatist 
from his very cradle. Thus corruption was more uni- 
versal than elsewhere, spreading in wide circles from the 
government through society at large; and so it happened 
that this Italian policy which brought into action such 
prodigious intellectual forces, and produced so great a 
variety of characters, ended here in Italy by building 
only upon sand. It is true that on going lower down in 
the social scale, we find the ties of kindred still respected, 
ancient customs still preserved, and a far better moral 
atmosphere. And if we turn away from regions where, 
as in the case of Naples, Rome, and the Romagna, a 
continued series of revolutions had upset and thrown 
everything into confusion, we find in Tuscany, in 
Venetia, and elsewhere, a population far more civilised, 
milder, and more cultivated than in the remainder of 
Europe, and far fewer crimes committed. Historians, 
especially foreign ones, have never taken this fact 
into account, and. Judging the whole nation by the 
higher classes, who were also the more corrupt, they 
have formed mistaken conclusions as to the moral con- 
dition of Italy, who would have fallen to an even lower 
depth, and could never have come to life again, had she 
been altogether as bad as they have described. 

It must, however, be confessed that it was not merely 
because political life was reserved for the few in France, 
Spain, and Germany, that the corruption caused by it was 
less diffused. The reason lay deeper: in those countries 
there were institutions and traditions that still stood 
firm, opinions that were never discussed, authorities that 
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were always respected. These naturally created a public 
strength and morality altogether wanting among our- 
selves, where all things were submitted to the minutest 
analysis by the restless Italian mind, which, in seeking 
the elements of a new world, destroyed that in which it 
existed. The Venetian and Florentine ambassadors 
at the court of Charles VIII., or of Louis XIL, appeared 
to turn everything into ridicule. They found the monarch 
witliout ability, the diplomatists untrained, administra- 
tion confused, business conducted at hazard; but they 
were amazed by observing the immense authority en- 
joyed by the king. "When His Majesty moves," said 
they, "all men follow him." And in tliis consisted the 
great strength of the French nation. Guicciardini, in 
his despatches from Spain, plainly shows his hatred and 
contempt for that country, yet he cannot abstain from 
noticing that the personal interests of Ferdinand the 
Catholic being in agreement with tlic general interests 
of the nation, the royal policy derived enormous 
strength and value from that fact. The customs of 
Germany and Switzerland appeared to Machiavelli 
similar to those of the ancient Romans whom he so 
heartily admired. Had the disorder and moral corrup- 
tion of other nations been altt^ether identical with that 
which one found in Italy, how could we interpret these 
judgments of highly competent men ? How could it be 
explained that Italy was already decaying, even before 
being overrun by foreigners, while other nations were 
budding into new life ? But, as we have before re- 
marked, it is necessary to guard against all exaggera- 
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tion, or it would be impossible to understand the great 
vitality which the Italian nation undoubtedly possessed, 
and, above all, its marvellous progress in art and 
letters. It is to this latter subject that we will now 
turn. 



I. Petrarch and the Revival of Learning* 

No great distance of time separates Dante Alighieri 
(1265-1321) from Francesco Petrarca {1304-74), butwho- 
ever studies their life and writings might almost believe 
them to belong to two different ages. Dante's im- 
mortal works are the opening of a new era, but Dante 
still stands with one foot in the Middle Ages, He has 
made himself " parte per se stesso," and has a supreme 

' Regantiog Petrarch as a man of learning, our best sources of infonni- 
(ion arc his own lellers, well eelilcd and annotaled by Fnicassefli— i^utoir 
di rcbui /amiliarihus el variir : Florenlia;, Typis FelLcis Le Monnier, 
1859-63, 3 vols.; Ldltri Familiari i Varit (Iranslation, with notes), 5 
vols. : Florence, Lc Monnier, 1863-64 ; and Lfttrrt Sttdli : Le Monniet, 
1869-70. Besides this, a valuable sindy upon Petrarch is to be found in 
Dr. Georg Voigt's DU Wiedtrbdtbung da classiichai AUerthttms, odtrdat 
trsit yahrhUHderl da Humaniimiti : Berlin, Reimer, 1859. 'l~his nork, 
and that of Burckhardt, Die Cidlar dtr Renaissatiee in /lalifH, are of the 
greatest importance for the history of Italian learning. Other interesting 
books on the same subject are : Pttrarpu, Elude d'apra de tuuvaux 
ducumenls, par A. Meii^res : Paris, Didier, 1S68; and the Pelraria of 
Ludwig Gciger : Leipiig, Dunchcr und Humblot, 1874. Professor 
Mihuires makes mach use of the letters published by Fracassetti, but 
hardly any of Voigl and Burckhardt's estimable works. Geiger's work, 
on the other hand, is a synthesis of nil that others had written before him, 
and was published on the occasion of the centenary celebrated in Arqufi, 
(he 18th July 1S74, when two very interesting speeches, one by Carducci, 
the other by Aleardi, were also published. Of other recent works on 
Petrarch, such as that of Dc Smclis ICriliiai Esiay on Pilrarck : Naples, 
1S69I, it is unnecessary 10 speak here, since they treat of the IlaJian poet, 
and not of the man of learning. 
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disdain for the bad and iniquitous company ("com- 
pagnia malvagia e scempia ") that surrounds him ,• but 
he is always a most energetic partisan, fighting sword 
in hand amid the Guelph and GhibcUine factions. The 
Empire which he desires and invokes is always the 
medieval Empire, and he defends it with arguments 
borrowed from the scholastic philosophy, which even 
penetrates into his Divine Comedy. Thus Dante's 
im^e remains as though hewn in marble by Michael 
Angelo, in the midst of the tumultuous passions of his 
»ge, against which he fights, but out of which he has 
not yet found his way. Petrarch, on the contrary, is of 
weaker mould, of less original poetical genius, is 
neither Guelph nor Ghlbelline; he despises scholastic 
philosophy; feels that literature is becoming a new 
power in the world, and that he owes all his force to 
his own genius; he has almost forgotten the Middle 
Ages, and comes before us as the first modern writer. It 
is, however, singular to observe how together with all 
this he was an almost fanatical enthusiast for the 
Latin writers whom he studied and imitated all his 
life, neither imagining nor desiring anything better than 
the revival of their culture, their ideas, and even their 
policy. The explanation of how these same con- 
tinual efforts to return to the ancient world led instead 
to the discovery of a new, is, as we have already 
remarked, the problem which has to be solved by the 
historian of the revival of learning in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. This singular phenomenon is already clearly 
• Paradise, canto xvii. 61-63, 67-69. 
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visible in Petrarch, for in him we find the germ of the 
whole following century, and the many men of learning 
who succeed him seem only to take, each one of them, 
some one portion of the multiple work which he em- 
braced in its entirety, excepting the study of Greek 
which he could only encourage by his advice. From 
his early youth Petrarch forsook law and scholastic 
philosophy for Cicero and Virgil ; lie travelled about 
the world, employed all his friends in obtaining ancient 
manuscripts for him, and formed a very valuable col- 
lection of them. He transcribed much with his own 
hand, sought out unknown or forgotten authors, but his 
special quest was for works of Cicero, who was his idol, 
and he discovered two of his orations at Lifege and his 
private letters at Verona.* This was a great literary 
event, for the flowing and somewhat pompous eloquence 
of Cicero became the constant model of Petrarch and 
other learned men, and his epistles were in especial favour 
as being the most diffuse form of literary composition. 
The letters of Petrarch inaugurate the long series, they 



* It is known that Petrarch believed that he had once possessed Cicero's 
D« Gloria, snd then lost it through lending it to his mssicr, who, pressed 
by poverty, sold it, to Petrarch's life-long regret. Voigt, in his Witdtr- 
beMuag, pp. 3J, 36, eiprcssci bis belief that Petrarch was mistaken upon 
thit point. The volume he had lent contained many treatises ; it is pos- 
lible, therefore, says Voigt, that the title De Gleria was given by the 
copyists, as often happened, to one or more chapters of some other work — 
the TmsciiIbiu, for iastnncc. This is the learned writer's hypothesis, and 
a founded on the observation thai Petrarch lent the work when very 
young, at a lime when he knew but little of Cicero's wriliogs, and that 
later he was never able lo make any ciacl statements about that work. If 
ever really possessed by Petrarch, concludes Voigt, it is hardly credible 
that, even if missing for a time, it should have been lost for ever. 
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form his best biography, and are a literary and his- 
torical monument of sovereign importance. They are 
addressed to his friends, to princes, to posterity, to 
the great writers of antiquity. Every affection, every 
thought, finds a place in them ; and the author exercises 
himself, under Cicero's faithful guidance, in every literary 
style. History, archaeology, philosophy, are all treated 
of in these letters, which thus, on the one hand, form an 
encyclopedic manual admirably fitted for the collection 
and diffusion of a new culture, too young to support as 
yet a more scientific treatment. On the other hand, the 
author displays his own intellect in these letters, gives 
free vent to his affections, describes people and princes, 
different characters, and different lands. In Petrarch, 
the scholar and the practical observer of reality are 
united ; indeed, we can discern how one was born of the 
other, and \\o\i antiquity, leading the man of the Middle 
Ages by the hand, guides him from mysticism to reality, 
from the city of God to that of men, and helps him to 
acquire independence of mind. 

If, however, we examine the form of these epistles 
of Petrarch, we find that his Latinity is often both in- 
el^ant and incorrect ; no one would dare to place it on 
a level with that of the classic writers, and it is inferior 
to that used later by Poliziano, Fracastoro, and Sann- 
azzaro. We must compare it with that of the Middle 
Ages to see the immense stride that he has made, 
and the superiority of his Latin to that of Dante him- 
self But Petrarch's highest merit by no means consists 
in this new classic elegance ; it consists in tlic fact that 
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he was the first to write freely of all things in the same 
way that a man speaks. He was the first to throw aside 

all scholastic crutches, and prove how much more swiftly 
a man could walk without leaning upon them. Some- 
times a little too proud of this, he occasionally abuses his 
facility, falls into artifices that are mere tours de force, or 
allows himself to chatter like a child who, having made 
the discovery that his tongue can express his thoughts, 
goes on talking even when he has nothing more to say.* 
Petrarch, in short, broke through the medijeval meshes, 
in which man's intellect was still entangled, and by 
means of his new style showed the way to treat of all sub- 
jects in a clear and spontaneous manner. In reading 
his epistles, we are often amazed by the fervour of his 
almost Pagan love of glory. It seems sometimes to be 
the principal motive of his actions, the scope of exist- 
ence substituted by him for the ancient Christian ideal. 
Dante had already learned from Brunetto Latin! how 
man may make himself eternal ; but although in his 
Inferno the condemned think much of their earthly 
glory, in the Purgatorio there is far less anxiety about 
it ; we are told that Oderisi da Gubbio was punished t 
"per lo gran desio dell' eccellenza" and it disappears 
entirely in the Paradiso, where the things of earth are 
almost forgotten. The Middle Ages sought for eternity 
in another world, the Renaissance sought it in this, and 
Petrarch had already embraced this new order of ideas. 
In his opinion, it was the desire for glory that inspired 



' Voigt mikei ihi* cgmparison. 

I " For hU great desiie of excellence." 
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all eloquence, all magnanimous enterprises, all virtuous 
deeds ; and he was never weary of seeking glory, was 
never satiated with it, although no man ever attained 
to so much during his life. The rulers of the Florentine 
republic wrote to him "obsequiously and reverently" 
(ossequenti e riverenti), as to one " whose equal the past 
knew not, nor would future ages know."* Popes and 
cardinals, kings and princes, alike deemed it an honour 
to have him for their guest. t A tottering old man, 
deprived of sight, traversed the whole of Italy, leaning 
on one of his sons and one of his pupils, in order to 
embrace the knees of the immortal man and print a 
kiss upon the brow that had conceived so many sub- 
lime things ; and it is Petrarch himself who tells us this 
with great satisfaction, J The day on which he received 
the poet's crown on the Capitol (8th April 1341) was 
the most solemn and happiest of his life : " not so much 
on my own account," he says, "as an incitement to 
others to attain excellence." 

This sentiment becomes sometimes, as it were, the 
familiar spirit (or Daemon) of the Renaissance. Cola 
di Rienzo, Stefano Porcaro, Girolamo Olgiati, and many 
others, were less stirred by a veritable love of liberty 
than by a wish to emulate Brutus. At the scaffold's 
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* Letltrt Famitiari, Italkn edition. Vide note to the <ifth letter of the 
eierenlb book. Pctcorch received the invitation on 6th April 1351. Nela 
bene that we always quote from Fracasselli's edition of Petrarch's letters. 

t " Et ila cum juiiuriiam fui, ui i/isi jimdamBunU mecum tisent," he 
himself wys in Ms Letter ad Pmlena. Fam. el Varin, Latin edition, Vol. 

P- 3- 

t Lettere Senili, bk. xvi, ep. 7, Vol. IL pp. 505-507. 
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foot, it was no longer the faith in another world, but 
only the hope of glory in this, which gave them courage 
to meet death. And Machiavelli expresses the ideas 
of his age, when he says that men, if unable to obtain 
glory by praiseworthy deeds, seek it by vile, since 
to make their names live after them is their sole 
desire* 

All things tend to urge Petrarch, and after him, his 
contemporaries and successors, towards the world of 
reality; he has a great passion for travelling, on pur- 
pose to see, and describe what he sees : multa videndi 
amor ac studium.\ 

He goes to Paris, to ascertain the truth of the mar- 
vels told of that city ; at Naples he visits in detail the 
enchanting environs, with the jEneid as His guide. He 
seeks out the lakes of Avernus, Acheron and Lucrinus, 
the Sybil's cavern, Baia and Pozzuoti, and describes 
everything minutely, equally delighted with their 
natural beauties and classic memories. % Virgil had 
been Dante's guide in the three kingdoms of the unseen 
world ; Virgil is Petrarch's guide in the study of nature. 
A fearful storm breaks over the bay one night, and he 
leaps from his bed ; goes all over the city and down to 
the beach ; watches the shipwrecks ; observes the sea, 
the sky, and all the other phenomena ; strolls into the 
churches among the praying people, and then writes a 
letter, which was one of his most celebrated. § All this 



• Op^e, Vol. 1., proem 
+ Epiilola ad Pailavs, a 
X LetUre Familiari^ boo 
{ Ibid., booV V. ep. 5. 
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has no longer any novelty for us, bom amid modem 
realism ; but we must remember that Petrarch was the 
first to quit the mysticism of the Middle Ages, and in 
order to quit it he was obliged to don a Roman toga. 

Dante it is true sometimes describes nature with a 
few marvellous touches, but all such descriptive bits 
are used by him as comparisons and accessories the 
better to bring his ideas and his personages into 
relief; Petrarch was the first writer to give to nature 
a value of her own, as in the pictures of the masters of 
the fifteenth century. In his descriptions of character 
there is a downright realism which recalls the portraits 
painted in later years by Masaccio, Lippi, and Mino da 
Fiesole. We find him drawing and colouring the truth 
just as it is, and because of its truth, without any other 
object. He is told of a certain Maria of Pozzuoli, a 
nan of enormous strength, who lives always armed, 
and is carrying on a hereditary feud, and he makes a 
journey on purpose to see her, speak with her, and 
describe her.* 

He gives a lively description of the dissolute licence 
of the court of Joanna I., and of the sway exercised over 
it by the Franciscan friar Robert of Hungary.—" Of 
low stature, bald, red-faced ; with swollen legs ; rotten 
with vice ; leaning bent upon his staff from hypocrisy 
rather than infirmity ; dressed in a filthy frock, which 
leaves half his person uncovered, in order to feign 
poverty; this man strides through the palace with an 

■ of command, despising all men, trampling justice 

• Lttteri Familiari, lib. v. ep. 4. 
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under foot, contaminating all things. Almost like a 
new Tiphys or Palinurus, he steers through the tempest 
this vessel that must speedily sink." * 

Elsewhere he brings before us with singular graphic 
power the stern figure of Stefano Colonna, saying, that 
" although old age had somewhat cooled the spirit in 
his fierce breast, yet even when seeking peace, he always 
finds war, since he would rather go down to the tomb 
fighting than bend his unconquered head."+ These 
plain and speaking outlines, intermingled with continual 
quotations from the classics, and almost with fragments 
of antiquity, gain even greater force by the contrast, 
and make us see with our own eyes, touch with our own 
hands, the new world that is being born of the revival 
of the old. 

If, too, we seek in Petrarch no longer the man of 
letters but the individual, then we find that, in spite 
of his own goodness and sincere admiration for virtue 
in others, there was already apparent in him that weak 
changeablencss of character, that excitable vanity, that at- 
tributing to words almost the same importance as to facts 
and actions, which subsequently formed the usual temper 
of the learned men of the fifteenth century. He is one 
of those who have most loudly extolled friendship, pour- 
ing out treasures of affection in his letters to his friends ; 
but it would not be easy to find in his life any example of 
a deep and ideal friendship, like that, for instance, which 



* Ltltert FamUiari, book v 
d>l« of 33d November 1343. 
1" IjUere FamUiari, lib, viii. 
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is manirest in Dante's expressions about Guido Caval- 
canti. A great deal of this expansive aATection of his 
vented itself in the literary exercise to which it gave rise. 
Some may think that this was contradicted by Petrarch's 
constant passion for Madonna Laura, who inspired him 
with those immortal verses, which, in spite of his own 
contempt for them, form his greatest glory. It is cer- 
tain that in his Canzoniere, we find the truest, most ffr- 
fined analysis of the human heart, a diction free from 
all antiquated forms — even more modem than the lan- 
guage of many writers of the Cinquecento — and so 
transparent that the writer's thoughts shine through it, 
as through purest crystal. It is certainly impossible 
to doubt the existence of true and sincere passion ; but 
this Canon who proclaims his love to all the winds 
of heaven, publishes a sonnet for every sigh, tells 
all the world how great is his despair if his Laura 

twill not look upon him, and all the time is making 
love to another woman, to whom he addresses no 
sonnets, but by whom he has several children ; how can 
he make men believe that his passion is really as he de- 
scribes it, eternal, pure, and sole ruler of his thoughts?* 

' Prof. Mrai^res, in the fourth chapter of hU work on Pelnuch, relates 
how the poet began to love Laum in IJ30, thai j>he wu (he Mrjfe of Hugh 
de Sade since 13^5, and died in 1348, leaving a large family. In 1331, 
according to Mezieres, Pelrarcb's passion was very strong, and conlinaed 
■be same until after Laura's death. Then ihe French biographer, obliged 
lo admit that Petrarch, Canon of L.oml>ei, and Archdeacon of Parma, 
did not content himself with this species of affection, but at the same time 
loved uiother woman by whom he had a son in 1337, and a daughter in 
1343, make£ the following remarks : — -'* Ce n 'est pas utu da particuJaril^ 
^^V Itl mtini aiHaitn de son amoorpoui Laure qu 'au moment o{i 11 ^rouvait 
^^ft pour elle one passion si vire, il flit capable de chercher ailleurs ca plaUirs 




And here again the noble figure of Dante shines be- 
fore us with increased brightness; Dante, who concealed 
himself lest other men should guess the secret of his 
love, and who only wrote when his passion, having 
mastered his strength, burst from his lips, in the shape 
of immortal verse. Yet Dante's Beatrice is ever wrapped 
in an ethereal veil of mysticism, and finally transfigured 
into theology, is removed even farther from us ; 
Petrarch's Laura, on the contrary, is always a real 
woman of flesh and blood ; we see her close to us, her 
voluptuous glances fascinate the poet, and even in his 
moments of greatest exaltation, he remains of the earth 
earthly. 

In his political career too, Petrarch's mutability — to call 
it by no harsher name — is also plainly apparent. He was 
a friend of the Colonnas, to whom he professed to owe 
everything, " body, soul, fortune,"* and by whom he was 
beloved like a son, and received like a brother, yet after 
he had overwhelmed them with exaggerated praises, he 
forsook them in the moment of their danger. In fact 

dcssena qu 'die lui idfusait obsCiDement. C'dstvuiehistoireBnatf^e Jicelle 
d'un grand ^rivain de nStre si^cle, qui an sortir du salon d'une femme 
c<^1^bre bo il ilait nUait, mal^ lui, k aimer ptaloniquempnl, se dedom- 
mageait dans des amours plus fadles, des privations qu' 11 subi&sait 
auptisde samailresse" (page 153). But it is by such fiarticidarilij niriaiia 
thai one judges a man's character ; and ProF. M^zicre^ who wished to 
prove the seriousoess and depth of Petrarch's love, and of his general 
character, would have done belter to refrain from alludiug to Chateau- 
brinnd, whose character showed much frivolity and inconsistency. 

* Latere Senili, book xvi., ep. t. See also Ldtire FamiHari, book 
v., ep. 3 ; book vil, ep. 13 ; book xliL, ep. b ; Epiit. ad Paslenis, and 
in the Italian edition of the Lfllen Familiari the two notes to the 1st 
•nd lath epistles in book viiu 
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when Cola di Rienzo began the extermination of that 
family in Rome, Petrarch, who entertained a boundless 
admiration for the classical Tribune, encouraged him 
to persevere in the destruction of the nobility : " Towards 
them every severity is a religious duty, all pity an 
inhumanity. Pursue them sword in hand, even could 
you only overtake them in hell itself* But this did 
not prevent him from writing, almost at the same 
moment, pompous letters of condolence to Cardinal 
Colonna ; " Though your House have tost a few of its 
columns, what matters it ! It will ever have in thee 
a solid foundation. Julius C^sar was one man, yet 
sufficient for all."t Later on he again considered the 
Colonna as Massimi and Metelli ;{ but he did not there- 
fore refrain from calling the Tribune to account for his 
weakness in not having rid himself of his enemies when 
able to do so.} It is true that he tried to excuse him- 
self by saying that he did not fail in gratitude; sed 
carior Respubhca, carior Roma, carter Italia. || But 
what prevented him from keeping silence ? And yet 
this very republican, so ardent an admirer of the third 
Brutus, " who unites in himself, and surpasses the 
glory of his two predecessors," ^ shortly afterwards 

I entreated the Emperor Charles IV. to come into Italy, 
: 



£pislBlii dt rtbus famil. tt varia. Vol III., ep. 4S, pp. 433-32. 
Tbil epistle is addressed to Cola di Rienio and the Ruman people, 
t LtUtTt FmHUiari, book viii , ep. 1. 
J LiUcri Famiiiari, book viii. , ep. I . 
% iMtere Familiari, book xiii,, ep. 6. 
H Letrri Familiari, book xi., cp. iG. 
^ EfislaUt di rehui famU. tlvariit. Vol. III., ep, 4S. pp. 4:2-32. 
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saying that: "Italy invokes her spouse, her liberator, 
and waits impatiently to see his first footstep printed 
on her soil,* and who before had chosen even Robert 
of Naples as the subject of his praise, declaring that 
monarchy alone could save Italy."t" It is also well 
known how many reproofs he addressed to the Popes, 
for leaving Rome which could not exist without them. 

We cannot judge Petrarch otherwise than leniently 
when we see that he himself was unaware of these 
contradictions, because in point of fact all these 
speeches of his were nothing but literary exercises, 
never the expression of a sincere and profound political 
passion, desirous to translate itself into action. Given 
a subject, his pen ran most swiftly in Cicero's track, 
and followed the harmonious cadence of his periods. 
But, and here we again meet with Petrarch's most 
original characteristic : in treating of either republic, 
monarchy, or empire, he never speaks as a Floren- 
tine, always as an Italian. It is true that the Italy 
of his desire is often to be confounded with the 
ancient Rome, which he longs to revive, but for that 
very reason he is the first to see in his learned dreams 
the unity of the State and of the country. Dante's 
Italy is always mediaeval ; Petrarch's, although majes- 
tically enfolded in the toga of the Scipios, and the 



• Ldlere FamUiari, book x\i., cp. I, i4lh February 1350. 

+ Epiit. de nius /amil. ti varia, book Hi . ep. 7 ; " Monirchiim esM 
optimam relegendis, reparandisque viribus Italis, quiis longus bElloniTr 
civilium sparsit furor, Haec u( ego novi, falcorquc regiuro manum 
notlris moribiu necessariani, elc" This was written in 1339 according U 
Fracaiwiti. See his note in the ItaJian edition. 
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Graccbi, is nevertheless a united and modem Italy. 
Thus in this, as in all else, we see that our author was 
even here a true representative of his times: in en- 
deavouring to return to the past, he opened a new 
future. He seems always old, and is ever new; but we 
must never forget that the primary source of his in- 
spiration is a literary one, otherwise we shall be led 
into continual mistakes and unjust judgments. 

Petrarch is a fierce assailant of jurisprudence, 
medicine, philosophy, of all the sciences of his day, 
because they do not fulfil their promises, but 
rather keep the mind enchained amid a thousand 
sophistries. His writings are often directed against 
scholastic philosophy, alchemy, astrology, and he is 
also the first who dared openly to revolt against the 
unlimited authority of Aristotle, the idol of the Middle 
Ages. All this does the greatest honour to the good 
sense, which raised him above the prejudices of his 
day. But it would be a gross error to seek to find in 
him a daring scientific innovator. Petrarch does not 
fight in the name of a new principle or new method, 
but in the name of beauty of form and of true eloquence, 
which he cannot find in those sciences, and cannot 
discover in the ill translated and mutilated Aristotle 
of his times. Scholastic philosophy and its barbarous 
phraseology were incorporated in all the knowledge of 
the Middle Ages, and this barbarous phraseology was 
the enemy Petrarch fought against in all branches of 
learning. The Italian Renaissance was a revolution 
brought about in the human mind, and in culture by 
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the study of beauty of form inspired by the ancient 
classics. This revolution and all the perils occasioned 
by starting from form to arrive at substance are clearly 
and strikingly manifested in the writings of Petrarch, 
the man of learning, who has therefore been styled by 
some, not merely the precursor, but the prophet of 
the following century. 



2. Learned Men in Florence* 
The work initiated by Petrarch speedily found a very 
large number of followers in Florence, and thence 
spread rapidly throughout Italy. In Florence, however, 
it was the natural outcome of the political and social 
conditions of a people, in whose midst even the learned 
of other provinces came to perfect themselves in their 

* One of the most imporlanl works on [he history of the learned men is 

Ihc Vilt di Nentini illuttri del secohi xv., wrilten by Vespasiano Biaticci, 

published for the first lime by Mai, and then by Professor Adolfo Bartoli, 

Florence, Barbara, 1859. Bisliccj, although a most valuable authority for 

the width and certainly of hia informatioa, must, however, be examined 

with caution, on account of his excessive ingenuousness and want of 

critical faculty. His statistics are not trustworthy, and he seldom 

^^ troubles himself to give dates. Tiraboschl's Storia dtlla Litteralura 

^H llaiiana (Florence, Molini, Landi & Co., lSaS-13] contains a truly 

^H precious harvest of facts regarding the learned men. Voigt and Burck- 

^H bardt, freiiuenlly quoted, offer important remarks. Nothing, however, 

^H but ■□ examination of the works of the learned men allow us to form 

^H an exact judgment of their respective value. Nisard's work. La 

^H Gladialtnrs 4t Is Rtfubliqae da Ultra aux xv™, xvi™. xvii"" tiiila 

^H (Paris, Levy, 1S60), contains, notwithstanding the oddity of its title, 

^H Very valuable observations. A vast miscdlaay of notices is to be 

^H found in the Epiilelae ai Ambroiio Traversari, published by Mehus, 

^H with a memoir of the author ; the numerous biographies written by Carlo 

^H de Rosmini are very useful also, not as criticisms, but for 1 

^H facts. Other special works will be mentioned in the proper plat 
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studies, and gained, as it were, a second citizenship. 
In our histories of literature, which are frequently too 
full of biographical anecdotes and external facts, the 
names of these scholars are given in a mass, so that 
they all seem to be first-rate men, to have the same 
physiognomy and tlie same merits, and to hold the 
same object in view. To us, however, it is only 
important to know those who showed true originality 
amid the thousand others already fallen or now falling 
into deserved oblivion, who with feverish activity 
repeated the same tilings over and over again. Our 
object is not to give a catalogue of the learned men 
and their writings, but to study the literary and intel- 
lectual transformation which their work brought about 
in kaly. 

The first learned men who offer themselves to our 
notice are friends, pupils or copyists of Petrarch. 
Boccaccio was one of his most diligent assistants, as 
a collector of numerous codices, an admirer and 
imitator of the Latin classics, and as promoter of 
the study of the Greek tongue, of which he was one 
of the first students. The works which were fruits 
of his learning are however lacking in true originality. 
His Latin writings on the "Genealogy of the Gods," 
on " Illustrious Women," on the " Nomenclature of 
Mountains, Forests, and Lakes," &c., are little else 
than a vast collection of antique fragments, without 
much philological or philosophical value. But his 
mind was saturated with the spirit of antiquity in 
so great a degree, that it shows itself in all his works, 
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even in those written in Italian. In fact, bis Italian 
prose has too great an imitation of the Ciceronian 
period, and seems to intimate that the triumph of Latin 
will soon be universal. 

After two men like Petrarch and Boccaccio had once 
started upon this road, Florence appeared suddenly 
transformed into a hive of learned men. Learned 
meetings and discussions were held on all sides, 
in palaces, convents, villas," among wealthy people, 
tradesmen, statesmen : all wrote, travelled, sent mes- 
sengers about the world to discover, buy, or copy 
ancient manuscripts. All this did not result as yet 
in any original work; but an enormous mass of 
material was collected, and the necessary means 
prepared for a thorough revolution in the field of 
letters. The importance of this activity did not consist 
in the immediate results obtained, but in the energy 
and power in this wise employed and developed. The 
city of art and trade associations had now become 
the centre of literary associations. The first of these 
reunions was held in the convent of Santo Spirito, 
by Luigi Marsigli or Marsili, an Augustine friar and 
doctor of Theology, who lived in the second half of 
the fourteenth century. He had been the friend of 



* Muiy notices on Ihii head are coltecled in the volume divided into 
two psrlE, which Alessandro Wesselofslty has added lo his edition of the 
Faradiso degli Albrrti. Vide // Paradiio dt^i Altcrti, rilrovi i ragit- 
nammti del 13S9, retnoHse di GiavaHMi da Ptalo, edited by Alessandro 
Woselorslty : Bologna, Romagnoli, 1867. These meetings look place 
now in the house of Coluccio Saluiati, now at the Paradise, a villa 
belooEii^ to Amotiio d^li Albcni, outside the San NtccoU Gate. 
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Petrarch, was a man of mediocre ability, but to a 
great admiration for the ancients, he united an extra- 
ordinary memory, which gave him much aptitude for 
learned conversation; and for a long period Florentine 
scholars mentioned in their letters the profit derived 
from those discussions. The commentary written by 
Marsigli on Petrarch's "Ode to Italy," shows that he 
had not yet quite cut himself loose from the literature 
of the thirteenth century* The two most noted 
frequenters of his cell.t Coluccio Salutati and Niccolo 
Niccoli, J had, however, already entered on the new 
path. Salutati, born in the Val di Nievole in the 
year 1330, was also the friend and admirer of Petrarch, 
an earnest promoter of erudition, and a great collector 
of codices. He was the author of numerous Latin 
orations, dissertations, and treatises, and in consequence 
received from Filippo Villani, as a title of honour, the 
name of "real aper of Cicero." But his inflated and in- 
correct style, and his confused erudition, would not have 
sufliced to hand his name down to posterity, had not 

* Commie a una canton/ di Franta^a Petraira, by Luigi Msrsili ; 
Bologna, Romagnuli, 1863. Wesselofsky has been one of the lim to 
remark that there wasa period o( IriD^ilitm between the "Tcecetitisti" 
and the learned men. 

+ Also known as Lino, Niccolaccio, Niccolino. 

I Voigt, It page llj. also mentions Gianouo Manelti as one who 
Trequenlcd these reunions ; but il is a mistake. Luigi Marsigli waa 
born aboal IJ30, and died on Ihe Zist August 1394 (Tiraboschi, 
Vol. V. p. 171 : Florence. Molini, Landi & Co., 1805-13). Manelli was 
botn in 13915 (Tiraboschi, Vol. VL p. 773), and belongs to a later 
generation. The origin of this mistake a, bccauK after Mnriigli's death, 
Vangelista da Pi«a and Girolamo da Napoli lauglil at St Spirilo, and 
Manelli studied under them. 
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his mora! qualities given even to his literary work 
an original stamp. Of exemplary character, and a 
lover of liberty, he was elected secretary of the 
Republic in 1375, and served it with the utmost 
zeal and ardour to the time of his death. Animated 
by patriotism and the love of letters, he freed the 
Florentine official style of writing from all scholastic 
forms, trying instead to render it classical and Cice- 
ronian, and thus he was the first to write diplomatic 
and business documents like works of art, and he wrote 
them with singular success. Galeazzo Maria Visconti 
is said to have declared himself more afraid of one of 
Salutati's letters than of a thousand Florentine knights; 
and it is an undoubted fact that when the Republic 
was at war with the Pope, the letters written by 
Salutati, who, in a magniloquent style evoked the ancient 
memories of Rome, had the effect of stirring to revolt, 
in the name of liberty, many territories belonging to 
the Church. Classic names, reminiscences and forms, 
had the power of arousing a truly wonderful enthusiasm 
in the Italian mind. 

And Salutati's work had very noteworthy conse- 
quences even in the future. The enlistment of 
literature in the service of politics, increasingly 
bound up the former with the public life of the 
Florentines, and prepared the way for a radical 
transformation in the latter. The old forms and 
conventionalities were gradually replaced by true and 
precise formulas, which, just as they had forced literary 
men to turn their eyes from heaven to earth, and from 
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mysticism to reality, also induced statesmen to treat 
affairs from a natural point of view, and to rule men 
by studying their passions, without allowing themselves 
to be shackled by prejudice and traditional usage. 
This way led by gradual steps to the political science 
of Machiavelli and Guicciardini, which owes to learn- 
ing not a few of its merits and defects. From this 
moment dates the introduction of that use and abuse 
of eloquence, logic and subtlety, to forward certain 
political ends, which later became cunning and deceit 
Salutati, however, never ceased to preserve his sincerity 
and open habit of mind.* 

Up to the last day of his life he continued to study 
and to encourage youth in his own love for the 
classics.! He was sixty-five years old when a rumour 

* Voigt has been the first to notice thii point respecting Salutati. 

-f Leansnla AreCino has tecarded thai he owed to Salutati hrs know- 
ledge of Greek and thorough study of Latin. " Nemo unquam parens 
in unico ililigendo filio tam sedulus fuit quam ille in me." And Coluccio 
mentions this frieodship with great delicacy and much nobility oT 
language: " Continua et studiosa nobis coDsUEtudo fuit, et cum de 
cunctis quic componcrem judex esset, et ego suanini rerum versa vice, 
nos mutuo, aicut fenum Terro acuitur, exacueramus ; nee facile dixerim 
ex hoc dulcc et honeslo comubemio, uter nostrum plus profecerit 
Uterque tamcn eruditior evasit, fateri oporteat mutuo oos fuisse vidssim dis- 
magister." These two fragments of letters are given io Moreni'i 
preface, p. xi. of (he Invntiva Liiti Ceiutcii Salutati in Antanium 
Luscum Viceitlinum : Florence, lSz6. Loschi, or Lusco, as P. Brac- 
dolini calls him, was learned in Latin and civil law, was chancellor 
to Gio. Galeauo, then Secretary at Rome from the limes of Gregory XII. 
to (hose of Nicholas V. Having spoken ill of Florence, Coluccio retorted 
with his Invelrua, an example of the exaggeration and inflation some- 
rimea reached by the learned style of writing. "Quicnam urbs, non 
in Italia solum, sed in universo (errarum orbe est moenibus tutior, 
supcrbiof palatiis, Icmplis omalior, formosiora edificiis ; quie porlicu 
clarioi, plaiea spedosior, viaruni amplicudine Uctior ; qus populo maior, 
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that Emmanuel Cnsolora, of Constantinople, was about 
to come to Florence to teach Greek, intoxicated hi 
with joy, and seemed to give him back his youth. 
1406 he died at the age of seventy-six, and was buried 
in the Cathedra! with much solemnity, after his deeds 
had been celebrated in a Latin oration, and his corpse 
crowned with the poet's laurel. From that time the 
Republic always chose celebrated men of letters for her 
secretaries. The long series beginning with Salutati, 
comprised Marcello Virgilio, Machiavelli, and Gian- 
notti,* and all the Italian courts followed the example 
given by Florence. 

Nicolo Niccoli was a celebrated man in his day, 

dvibus gloriosior, taexhaustior divitiis, cultior agris ; qme situ gralior, 
salubiiac coelo, mundioc caeuo ; qusE puleia ciebior, lUiuis suavior?" 
&c. &c. And he goes on in ihia slylc for many pages (see p. 125 
and fol.). Accotding to P. BracdoUni (see nale to p. xiviL of the preface 
to the lirvrclivd), Salutati had B coUeaion of Soo codices, a very 
extiaordinaiy number io those days. And this is how Leonatilo Aretino 
speaks of the liberality with which Salutati gave copies of these to all his 
rriends, after again repealing hii> prai&es of ihc disposition of his Triend 
and master; " Ul omittam quod pater communis erat oinniutn, et 
amator bononim . . . omncs in quibus conspiciebal lumen ingenit, non 
solum verbis incendebal ad virtutem, veium multo mngis cum copiis, tum 
libris auis juvabal, (juos ille picno copia cornu non magis usui suo quam 
ceteronjin esse volebal." (See p. xivii. of the above quoted prerace.) 
Aflerwards Salutati's library was dispersed, being sold by bis sons {Ibid, 
pp. xxvii.-vili.). Shepherd, in his Vila di Poggie BraccaRiti, gives 
variDUS notices of Salutati, a few of his letters, and a catalogue of hit 
works. See Ihe edition of Salutati's Episleliu, prepared by Mehus, 
which is not, however, very correct. Many of Salutati's writings slill 
lemain unedited in the public libraries o( Florence. 

* After Coluccio Salutati, the following were successively amotig the 
secretaries of the Republic ; Leonardo Bruni, Carlo Marsuppini, Poggio 
Bracciotini, Benedetto Accolti, Cristoforo Landino, Bartolommeo Scala, 
Marcello Virgilio Adriani, who was first secretary while Machiavelli was 
second. Donate Giannolti, and not a few olliers. 
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although no author, and only an intelligent collector of 
manuscripts, which he often copied and corrected with 
his own pen. Yet, for the sake of classical studies, he 
put himself to infinite trouble and expense, and made 
many sacrifices. His researches after ancient manu- 
scripts extended to the East and the West, for he gave 
letters and commissions to all travelling Florentines 
and those resident in foreign countries. A frugal Uver, 
he spent his whole fortune, and ran heavily into debt, 
n order to purchase books. His enei^y was so great, 
that applications were made to him from all quarters 
respecting ancient codices, and it is chiefly owing to 
him that Florence then became the great book centre of 
the world, and possessed librarians as intelligent as 
Vespasiano Bisticci, who was also the biographer of all 
the learned men of his day. Niccoli was also most in- 
defatigable in attracting the most reputed scholars of 
Italy to Florence, in order to have them employed in 
the Florentine University,* or in other ways. It was 
through his efforts that Leonardo Bruni, Carlo Marsup- 
pini, Po^io Bracciolini, Traversari, Crisolora, Guarino, 
Filelfo, were summoned to Florence and given employ- 
ment. But being of an irritable disposition, his friend- 
;hip easily changed to aversion, he then persecuted 
those whom he had previously protected, and as he en- 
joyed the favour of the Medici, his power of persecution 
was very great To him and to Palla Strozzi is to be 
ascribed the reform of the Florentine university, and 
encouragement of the study of Greek. So intense 
* Then known as the Studio Fiorenlino. 
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was his ardour for the propagation of learning, that 
after the fashion of a religious missionary, he woul 
stop rich young Florentines in the street, exhorting 
them to devote themselves to virtue, i.e., to Greek and 
Latin literature. Piero di Pazzi, a youth who only 
lived, as he himself said, to enjoy himself (" per darsi 
be! tempo"), was one of his converts, and became a 
man of learning. * 

Niccoli's house was a museum and ancient library, 
Niccoli himself, a living bibliographical encyclopedia. 
He had a collection of eight hundred codices, valued 
at six thousand florins.+ In these days it is easy to 
realise the importance of a good library in an age 
when printing was unknown, and the price of a single 
manuscript was very often quite beyond the means of 
students, even when they knew where to seek it. Niccoli's 
library was thrown open to all, and all came to his house 
to study, to make researches, to copy, to ask help and 
counsel that was never withheld. Even at his frugal 
table he surrounded himself with objects of antiquity, 
and Vespasiano tells us, that " it was a rare sight to see 
how ancient he made himself "J The frivolous points of 
his character, and the somewhat ludicrous scandals of his 
private life, caused by a female servant who ruled him 
entirely, were passed over on account of his sincere, con- 

• Vide Vespasiano's Vila di Piero di Paai, 

+ In his I'i/a di N. Niccoli, 8lh paragiaph, Vespasiano gives Ule num- 
ber of volumes M eight hundred; other writers stale thai Ihcy barely ex- 
ceeded six huii<Ired. Poggio Bracciolini (see preface to Salutati's Iiaiatii/a, 
before cited, page 27) alio lays that they were eight hundred, Neither can 
their precise value be ascertained. 

X Vespasiano. 
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stant, and disinterested zeal for letters. When on his 
death-bed, at the age of seventy-three, in 1437, his only 
anxiety was to guarantee to the public the free use of his 
books, which, in fact, formed the first public library in 
Europe. This was owing to the care of his executors and 
the munificence of Cosimo di Medici, who renounced 
his credit of five hundred florins, paid other of Niccoli's 
debts, and retaining a portion of the codices for him- 
self, placed four hundred of them in S. Marco for the 
public use, and afterwards increased their number at his 
own expense.* 

* VuU VespasioDo, Vita di N. Nuteli ; Mehus, Amir. CamalduUnsis 
EpiiL Prefatio, pages 31, 63, 82; Tiiabcschi, VdI. VII., page 125, and 
fol. Ctnimo di Medici had the books placed in St. Mark's in ihe year 
1444 in the gmnd hall built at his expense by the Architect Michebizi, 
which was restored and enlarged after the earlhijnakc of 1433 [P. Marchess, 
ScritH varii: Firenie, Le Mounier, iS;;, page 135). Later, thai is after 
the overthrow of Fiero di Medici, in 1494, the friars of 5l. Mark's bought 
the codices in Ihe private library of Ihe Medici, whkb were afterwards 
bought back by Cardinal Giovanni di Medtd. who later became Pope 
Leo X. At his death, Cardinal Giulio di Medici, afterwards Pope Clement 
VII., his executor, carried them hack to Florence, ani commissiotled 
Michael Angela with the construction of the building in which they were 
to be placed, in the cloister of St. LorenJKi. The edifice was completed 
under Cosimo I., after the death of Clement VIJ., and thus vtai founded 
the famous Laurenlian library. According to Padre Marchese, Cosimo di 
Medici, having paid Niccoli's debts, and added codices of his own 
to those of his deceased friend in St. Mark's, his soiuj and grandsons 
had a certain right over ihem, and, therefore, when they repurchased from 
the brethren the private Medici collection, Ihey included among them 
many of Niccoli's. Upon the history of these collectioos, various notices 
ue to be found In Vespasiano's Viia di N. M'tctii and Vila di Cosiina di 
Medici: Tiraboschi, Vol. VI., page laS, and foLj Poggia Off.; Basle, 
■53^1 P^E^ ^'^i "i"^ '*'''> Mehus, Ambr. Coiioldulttuii Efiil., Praefatio, 
page liuii., andfoL, Ixxvi., and fol. ; P. Msrchese, Scriffivarii, pilgc45, and 
I have already published several documents b ray S/eria di FraU 
C. Sevtmarola cd i nai tempi. A short report— ZWfr SitliaUca Mediceo, 
Lauradatia di Fireiat, Fircnie, Tofani, 187a — was published by the 
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A third resort of learned men was the convent 
of the Angioli, the abode of Ambrogio Traversari, 
native of Portico, in Romagna, born in 1386, and 
nominated General Head of the Camaldolesi in 1431- 
An able and ambitious man, he was a great favourite 
with the Medici who, together with Niccoli, Marsup- 
pini, Bruni, and not a few others, were frequent visitors 
to his cell. He had the faculty of preserving the friend- 
ships of even the touchiest of the set ; he knew how to 
keep a discussion alive, but he had very little literary 
originality. He made translations from the Greek ; 
wrote a work entitled Hodwporicon, containing variouii 
literary notices and descriptions of his travels; but his 
Epistolee are his principal work, on account of his in- 
timate relations with the scholars of his time, and form 
an important contribution to the history of that century. 
All this, however, is not enough to justify the great 
reputation which he then enjoyed, and which lasted 
after his death, for Mehus, in the preface and biographi- 
cal sketch attached to his edition of the Epistola, tried 
to concentrate round them the literary history of that 
century. 

It would be an endless task to enumerate all the 
meeting-places of the learned ; but we must not forget 

Itbrariari, Cav. Fpirucci, and its author, Signor Anziani, under-libTarian, 
But everything relating lo the history Qf the private Medici collection has 
been naitated at length and illustrated by new and important documents 
by Professor E. Piccoloroini, in tht Archivio Slorico, Vol. XIX., 1, 2, and 3 
Nos. of 1S74, and Vol. XX., No. 4, of 1874. This same work has also 
been published separately, and entitled — Intonta aile etniiitieni td alU 
viiende dtlla tibritia Medicat privala, by E. Piccolomini : FirenK, Cellini 
4 Co., 187s. 
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to mention the house of the Medici, where all and 
everyone of them found welcome, patronage, and em- 
ployment. There, too, were to be found all artists and 
foreigners of any merit Almost all the richer Floren- 
tines of the fifteenth century were patrons and cultivators 
of letters. Roberto dei Rossi, the Greek scholar, passed 
a celibate life in his study, and gave lessons to Cosimo 
dei Medici, Luca degli Albizzi, Alessandro degli Ales- 
sandri, Domenico Buoninsegni. The Nestor of these 
aiistocratic scholars was Palla Strozzi — he who aided 
■ Jfiocoli in his reform of the Florentine University — who 
paid out of his own pocket a lai^e portion of the sum 
required to tempt Crisolora to come and teach Greek 
in Florence, and who spent a great deal in obtaining 
ancient codices from Constantinople. When most 
iniquitously driven into exile, at the age of sixty-two, 
by Cosimo di Medici, he found courage to bear up 
under this misfortune, and the subsequent loss of his 
wife and all his children, by studying the ancient 
writers at Padua up to the age of ninety-two years, 
when he went to his grave.* 

And, lastly, it is necessary to mention the University 
of Florence. In general, the Italian universities had 
been seats of mcdifeval and scholastic culture ; learning 
had commenced outside, and not seldom in opposition 
to them. But it was otherwise in Florence, the Studio 
almost rose and fell with the rise and fall of erudition. 
It did not come into existence until the December of 
1 32 1, dragged on languidly enough, now closed, now re- 
* Vcspuiano, Viia di P. Sireai, 
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opened, until 1397, when Crisolora, by his teachings in 
the Greek tongue, made Florence the centre of Hel- 
lenism in Italy. Later, the University again began to 
languish, but was renovated in 1414 by the efforts of 
Niccoli and of Strozzi, who, taking advantage of an 
ancient law, decreeing that none of the teachers should 
be Florentines, invited the most celebrated men in 
Greece and Italy; thus forwarding more than ever the 
union of Latin and Greek culture, and that of Floren- 
tine learning with Italian. In 1473, Lorenzo dei Medici 
transferred the Studio to Pisa ; but Florence was allowed 
to retain a few chairs of literature and philosophy, which 
were always filled by celebrated men." This great literary 
movement, which we have been employed in examining, 
produced no man of commanding talent after Petrarch 
and Boccaccio. All was confined to collecting, copying, 
correcting codices; materials were prepared for a fresh 
literary advance, vi-hich, however, had not yet begun. 
Italian composition had decayed, and Latin had as yet 
no original merits ; we find grammarians, bibliophiles, 
and bibliographers in the place of real writers. But by 
slow degrees a new generation of learned men sprung 
up, showing a genuine, and, up to that date, unusual 
originality. This fact was the result of a natural pro- 
cess of things ; writers who had at last thoroughly 
mastered the Latin tongue, began to express themselves 

' The decree was signed in 1473— Preuiner, Storia del Puhhlko SivdiOt 
Sec: Florence, tSi2, in 2 vols. Ttiiswotlt has aat much lusloricat value; but 
nolices concerning Ihu Studio arc to be found scattered among the writings 
of the learned men, and one can also consult the vrork entitled — Huleria 
AioJtmiit Fisanit, aucture Angclo Fabronio : Pisis, t79I-9J, in 3 vols. 
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with an ease and spontaneity which gave rise to new 
literary qualities, even to a new literature. Grammatical 
questions, when examined and discussed by men of the 
acute intellect and fine taste at that time possessed by 
Italians, were inevitably transformed into philosophical 
questions, thus laying the foundation of fresh prepress 
in science. 

But extraneous causes were also at work to hasten 
and provoke so notable a transformation, and foremost 
among these was the study of Greek. It was the 
means of bringing into contact, not merely two lan- 
guages, but two different literatures, philosophies, civili- 
sations. Thus the horizon was suddenly enlarged, and 
besides the greater originality of Greek thought and 
language, the mere fact of their great difference from 
Latin thought and language was of immense import- 
ance. The Italian mind found itself constrained to 
higher effort, to a longer and more difficult mental 
flight, requiring and developing greater intellectual 
energy. During the Middle Ages the Greek language 
had been very little known in Italy, and the knowledge 
of it possessed by the monks of St. Basilio, in Calabria, 
was much exaggerated by report. Two Calabrians, 
Barlaam and Leonzio Pilato, had picked up the language 
at Constantinople ; and the former of the.se taught its 
rudiments to Petrarch, who, notwithstanding his ardent 
desire to learn it, could never understand the Homer 
which he kept spread open before him." The second 

* Peltatca : Lellcre SenUi, bk. iii. IcU. 6 ; bk. v. letl. I ; bk. vL letl. 
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was Professor in Florence for three years, thanks to 
Boccaccio, who thus brought about the foundation of 
the first Greek chair in Italy. But from 1363 to 1396 
this instruction, in itself poor enough, failed entirely. 
Italians who desired to have it were compelled, like 
Guarino and Filelfo, to seek it at Constantinople. 
And the first Greek refugees who came among us were 
of far less use than is commonly supposed ; for being 
ignorant of Italian, having only a smattering of Latin, 
and not being men of letters, they were quite incapable 
of satisfying a passion to which, however, their very 
presence was a lively stimulus. It was the election of 
Emanuete Crisolora to a professorship in the Studio, in 
1396, which really marked the beginning of a new era 
of Hellenism in Italy. Previously a teacher at Constan- 
tinople, he was a true man of letters, he was capable of 
teaching scientifically, and he numbered among his 
pupils the first literati of Florence, Roberto dei Rossi, 
Palla Stroezi, Poggio Bracciolini.Giannozzo Manetti,and 
Carlo Marsuppini immediately came to attend his lessons, 
Leonardo Bnini, then engaged in legal studies, no sooner 
heard that it was at last possible to learn Homer's 
tongue, and drink of the first fountain of knowledge, 
than he forsook everything in order to become one of the 
best Hellenists and literati of his time* From that 
moment, he who was ignorant of Greek was esteemed 
but half educated in Florence, for that study made rapid 
strides, and it was likewise greatly aided by the arrival 

* Leon. Brnni : Remm tut tempore in Italia ^ilarum, 
■pad Murat Script., Tom. XIX. p. 930. 
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of other refugees, generally of higher cultivation, and 
who found a better prepared soil* Another important 
aid was the Florentine Council of 1439. which, intended 
to reunite the Greek and Latin Churches, served instead 
to unite the literary spirit of Rome and Greece. The 
Pope had need of Italian interpreters to understand the 
representatives of Greece, and both parties, equally 
indifferent to religious questions, leapt from theologj- 
to philosophy, directly they came together, which 
was usually more widely cultivated than letters 
among the Greeks. Giorgio Gemisto Pletone, the 
most learned of those who came at this time to Italy, 
and an enthusiastic admirer of Plato, succeeded in in- 
spiring Cosimo dei Medici with the same admiration; 
hence the origin of the Platonic Academy. An enor- 
mous enthusiasm, a prodigious literary activity then 
began in Florence, and at last we see the appearance 
of a new literary originality, and the beginning of a 
revival of philosophy .+ 

The first scholar to prove himself an original writer 
was Poggio Bracciolini, born at Terranova, near Arezzo, 
in 1380, After studying Greek with Crisolora, he went 
with Pope John XXIII. to the Council of Constance as 
a member of the Curia, and wearing the ecclesiastical 
dress, without, however, being in holy orders. This 
was a common custom among the learned, who — if un- 



* TiiaboEchi : Slaria ddla LittcraUtra Ilaltana ; Gibbon : Dtclittt and 
Fail, elc ; Voigl : Z«f Wuda-hdihung, etc. 
f Vidt Voigt, Gibbon, and aUo [ny Sloria di G. Savmiariila, Vol. I. 
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married — could in this manner obtain many advantages 
reserved for the clergy, of whom, however, they gener- 
ally spoke much evil. Soon wearying of religious con- 
troversies and disputes, Bracciolini set out upon a 
journey, and in one of his letters gave an admirable 
description of the Falls of the Rhine and of the Baden 
springs ; indeed, of these latter he gives a picture so 
vivid that to this day we can recognise its fidelity* 
His Latin, though far more correct than that of his pre- 
decessors, is full of Italianisms and neologisms ; but it 
has the spontaneousness and vivacity of a living lan- 
guage; instead of a mere reproduction, it is a real and 
genuine revival. Therefore it is in Poggio and some of 
his contemporaries that we must look for the flower of 
the Humanities, not in those who, like Bembo and 
Casa, gave us an imitation which, if more faithful, is 
also more mechanical and material. Poggio, throwing 
aside dictionaries and grammars, feels the need of writ- 
ing as he speaks ; is enthusiastic in the presence of 
Nature ; seeks truth, and laughs at authorities ; but still 
remains a man of learning, and this fact must ever be 
kept in sight. In the year 1416 he was present at the 
trial and execution of Jerome of Prague, and described 
everything in full in one of his best known letters to 
Bruni. The independence of mind with which this 
learned member of the Papal Curia dared to admire the 
heroism of Luther's precursor, and proclaim him worthy 

* G. Shepherd : Vila di Paggie Brarnalim, tramlaletl from the English 
by T. Tonelli, with notes and addilions. Florence : Ricci, 1815, 2 vols. 
ViJr Vol. I. p, 65 and fol. the Inuislalion of the letter quoted fiuio. 
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of immortality, is truly remarkable. But what was it 
that he admired in him ? Not the martyr, not the 
reformer ;— on the contrary, he asserts that if Jerome 
had indeed said anything against the Catholic faith, he 
wet! deserved his punishment. What he admired in 
him was the courage of a Cato and of a Mutius Sc^evola ; 
he extolled " his clear, sweet, and sonorous voice ; the 
nobihty of his gestures, so well adapted either to express 
indignation or excite compassion ; the eloquence and 
learning with which, at the foot of the pile, he quoted 
Socrates, Anaxagoras, Plato, and the Fathers." • 

Soon we find Poggio leaving Constance altogether, for 
the purpose of making long journeys. He traversed 
Switzerland and Germany, hunting through monasteries 
in search of old manuscripts, of which he was the most 
favoured discoverer in that century. To him we owe 
works of Quintiiian, Valerius Flaccus, Cicero, Silius 
Italicus, Ammianust Marcdlinus, Lucretius, Tertullian, 
Plautus, Petronius, etc. When the news of these dis- 
coveries reached Florence, the city was wild with joy, 
and Bruni wrote to him, that above all by the discovery 
of Quintiiian, he had made himself the second father of 
Roman eloquence. "All the people of Italy," wrote he, 
"should go forth to meet the great writer whom thou 
hast delivered from the hands of the barbarians." t 
Many others then followed his example in searching 
for manuscripts. It was said that Aurispa had brought 
from Constantinople no less than two hundred and 



* Poggio : Optra, Basle edition, pp. 301-305. 
t L- Aielini : Epitt. bk. ir. ep. 5. 
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thirty-eight codices ; and the fable was spread that 
Guarino's hair turned suddenly white through his hav- 
ing lost in a shipwreck many codices that he was 
bringing to Italy from the East,* But no one equalled 
Bracciolini in diligence and good fortune. 

In England, however, while with Cardinal Beaufort, 
he found himself isolated, in the company of wealthy 
uncultured nobles, who passed the chief part of their 
life in eating and drinking.+ During those dinners, 
which sometimes lasted four hours, he was obliged to 
rise from time to time and bathe his eyes with cold 
water, in order to keep himself awake.J: Yet the 
country offered, by its novelty, a vast field of observa- 
tion to Bracciolini, who had the acuteness to notice that 
even in those days it was a special characteristic of the 
English aristocracy readily to admit within its ranks 
men who had raised themselves from the middle 
classes. § But the novelty of the country and the 
variety of customs and characters, all of which he 
noticed and which occupied his mind, were not suffi- 
cient recompense for the slight account in which the 
learned were held there, and he, therefore, sighed for 
his native land. 

And in a short time we find him established in Rome 
as secretary to the Roman Curia during the reign of 



■ Tiraboschi ; Storia dclla LttlrraSura Icaliaiia, Vol. VI. p. ll8 
mini, Vila t duciflina di CKariito f^mntu, Bre&cia, l8o5'5. 

t Videtia letter to Niccoll, dated zgth October 14ZO, published 
tnmlHtioa of Shepherd's Work, Vol. I. p. 11 1, note C. 

t Vespasiano ; Vila di PoggU Bracriolinit s. I. 

{ Poggii ; 0/rra, p. 69. 
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Martin V. There at last he was in his true element He 
used to spend the long winter evenings with his colleagues, 
in a room of the Cancelleria, which went by the name 
of the place of lies {il bugiale, sive mcndaciorum officina), 
because there they amused each other with anecdotes, 
both true and false, and more or less indecent, in 
which they ridiculed the Pope, tlie Cardinals, and even 
the dogmas of the religion in defence of which they 
wrote Briefs. In the morning he attended to the slight 
duties of his office, and composed literary works, among 
others his dialogues on avarice and hypocrisy — vices 
which he declared to be peculiar to the clei^ — and, 
therefore, severely scourged. But no serious motive is 
to be found in these satires; only the same biting and 
sceptical spirit shown by our comic writers and novelists, 
who, like Poggio, laughed at the faith which they pro- 
fessed. These latter sought to paint the manners of the 
day ; Poggio and the other men of learning chiefly de- 
sired to show the ease with which they could use the 
Latin tongue on all kinds of subjects, sacred or profane, 
comic, or obscene. That was all. 
In fact Bracciolini, notwithstanding his onslaughts 
on the corrupt manners of the clergy, led a very 

I intemperate life. And when Cardinal St Angelo 
reproved him for having children, which was unfitting 
to an ecclesiastic, and still more for having them by a 
mistress, which was unfitting to a layman ; he replied 
without at all losing countenance: "I have children, 
and that is fitting to a layman ; I have them by a 
mistress, and that is an old custom of the clergy." And 
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farther on in the letter he tells the story of an Abb^ 
who presented a son of his to Martin V., and receiving 
a reproof, answered, amid the laughter of the Curia, 
that he had four others also ready and willing to take 
up arms for His Holiness." 

Coming to Florence with Pope Eugene IV., he was 
thrown among the learned men gathered together there, 
and drawn into very violent disputes with the restless 
Filclfo, who was then teaching in the University. This 
scholar, who had been to Constantinople and there 
married a Greek wife, was almost the only man in Italy 
who could then speak and write the language of Plato 
and Aristotle. He worried every one by his boundless 
vanity and restlessness of character ; at last he made 
attacks against the Medici, and was compelled to leave 
Florence. Then he began to write satires aimed at the 
learned who had been his friends and colleagues, and 
Bracciolini replied to him in his Inveltive. It was a 
warfare of indecent insults, in which the two scholars 
showed off their strength in rhetoric and their masterly 
Latinity Filelfo had the advantage of writing in verse, 
and therefore his insults were easier to retain in the 
memory ; but Bracciolini. having greater talent and wit, 
by writing in prose, was better able to express all that 
he wished to say. He repulsed the abuse which " Filelfo 
had vomited from the fetid sewer of his mouth," and 
attributed his adversary's foulness of language to the 
education he had received from his mother, " whose 
trade it was to clean the entrails of animals ; it was her 
■ Vidt Shepherd's Work, Vol. I., pp. 184 S5. 
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stench therefore which now emanated from her son."* 
He accused him of having seduced the daughter of his 
master, in order to marry her and then make a traffic 
of her honour, and wound up by offering him a crown 
worthy of so much foulness. "f Not content with all 
this, they even accused each other of vices which 
modesty forbids us to mention in these days, but of 
which these learned scholars were accustomed to speak 
without reserve and almost in joke, after the manner of 
Greek and Roman writers. 

Our minds shrink from dwelling on the frightful 
moral depravity witli which all these things saturated 
the Italian spirit And Po^io composed these much- 
praised invectives of his in a delightful villa, full of 
statues, busts, and ancient coins of which he made use 
to gain a closer knowledge of antiquity, thus inaugu- 
rating the study of archaeology, as he had already done 
in Rome by describing its monuments and remains. 
He considered this to be the fit paradise for a chosen 
spirit, for an encyclopa^lic man of letters destined to 
lortality. At the age of fifty-five, in order to marry 
a young lady of high birth, he abandoned the woman 

'Venlni nequaquani minim vidcri debet, cum eius malet Arimini 
dudum in puigandis ventribus, ct inlestinis sordi deluendja quxstum 
fecerit, materniie ortis fcctorcm redoierc. Haesit natibus Alii sagncis 

-ni eiercilii altnclata putredo et condoui slercoris fffleriii balilus." 
P'«E''> Optra, p. 165. , 

"Al stercorea corona omabuntur ftetenles crines priapei vaty' J^ 
Poegii, Opera, p. t6;. Il b impossible to give the most obscene frag- 
mcnli of Poggio's imitllivt and Fildfo's Salire. Mons. Nisan) io his 
GladiaJfurt, etc., attempted to give several in the appendices to bis yUa 
del Fiitl/arJi Poggie ; but he too foitDd it impossible to continue. 
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with whom he had lived up to that time, and who had 
made htm the father of fourteen children, of whom four 
survivors, legitimized by him, were left destitute by 
this marriage. But he remedied this by writing a 
dialogue: An sent sit uxor ducenda, in which he de- 
fended his own cause. An elegant Latin composition 
was all that was needed to solve the hardest problems 
of existence, and soothe his own conscience. To a man 
of learning words were of greater value than facts ; to 
be eloquent in the praise of virtue was as good as being 
virtuous, and the greatest of mankind owed their im- 
mortality solely to the eloquence with which their 
lives had been narrated by first-rate writers. Where 
would be the fame of Hannibal or Scipio, of Alexander 
or Alcibiadcs, without Livy, without Plutarch? He 
who could write Latin with eloquence, was not only 
sure of his own immortality, but could bestow it upon 
others at his own good pleasure. 

From Tuscany Poggio returned to Rome, and during 
the pontificate of Nicholas V., profited by the wide 
liberty accorded to the learned, to publish attacks on 
priests and friars and the Liber Facetiaruni, in which he 
collected all the satires and indecencies that used to be 
related in the bugiale. In the preface to this book, he 
plainly stated that his object was to show how the 
Latin tongue ought and might be made to express 
everything. In vain the more rigorous blamed this 
old man of seventy for thus contaminating his white 
hairs : since Panormita had published his Herniaphro- 
ditus, the Italian ear was shocked by nothing, and 
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Pt^gio tranquilly passed his time in writing obscenities 
and keeping up literary quarrels. He had one about 
this time with Trapezunzio, which ended in blows; 
another with Valla, and this gave rise to a new series 
of InvectiviE on his part, and on his opponent's to an 
Antidotus in Poggium. The question turned on the 
worth of the Latinity and the grammatical rules 
asserted in the ElegantiiE, of Valla, who, possessed of 
;uperior critical faculty, came off victor in the fight. 
And in this quarrel also the disputants rivalled each 
other in scandalous indecency. Accused of every vice 
that was most horrible, Valla gave as good as he got, 
without much occupying himself with his own defence, 
and indeed often showing a remarkable amount of 
cynicism. Thus, when Poggio accused him of having 
seduced his own sister's maid, he replied merrily that 
he had wished to prove the falsity of his brother-in-law's 

t assertion, namely, that his chastity did not proceed 
from virtue." It would, however, be a great mistake to 
measure by the violence of these writers' insults the 
force of their passions. The Inveclivts were almost 
always simple exercises of rhetoric ; the two disputants 
came down into the arena in the spirit of performers 

I about to give a display of their dexterity and nudity. 
But even if the passions were unreal, there was terrible 
reality in the moral harm resulting from these miserable 
shows. 
We gladly turn aside from these foul places, for 
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we have as yet by no means fully described the pro- 
digious activity of Poggio Bracciolini. Next to epistles, 
orations were the compositions most in favour with the 
learned. They crowded into these all possible reminis- 
cences of antiquity, all possible figures of rhetoric. A 
good memory was frequently the only faculty necessary 
to secure certain success — "he had an endless memory, 
he quoted every one of the ancient writers " — was the 
eulogium Vespasiano used to make on the most cele- 
brated of these orators, who seemed to have some 
thesaurus from which to draw inspiration for their own 
eloquence. Were a general mentioned, instantly a list 
of great battles was given ; a poet, and forth came a 
torrent of precepts from Horace or Quintilian. The 
real subject disappeared before the desire to turn every- 
thing into an opportunity of gaining greater familiarity 
with antiquity; style was false, artifice continual, 
exaggerations innumerable, and all funeral orations 
became apotheoses. Once Filelfo, wishing to attack 
one of his persecutors, took the chair and began in 
Italian: "Who is the cause of so many suspicions? 
Who is the originator of so many insults ? Who is the 
author of so many outrages ? Who and what is this 
man ? Shall 1 name so great a monster ? Shall I 
designate such a Cerberus ? Shall I tell you who he is,' 
Certainly I must tell you, I say it, I will say it, were it 
at the cost of my life. He is the accursed, the 

monstrous, the detestable, the abominable 

Ah ! Filelfo, hold thy peace, for heaven's sake utter 
not his name! He who is incapable of controlling 
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himself, is ill fitted to blame the intolerance and in- 
constancy of another."* This was what .was then 
considered a model of eloquence; hence Pius II. was 
right in saying that a skilful orator could only stir 
hearers of small intelligencci" A Frenchman of good 
taste, the Cardinal d'Estoutville, when listening to an 
eulogy on St Thomas of Aquinas, delivered by Valla, 
could not refrain from exclaiming: "but this man is 
stark mad ! " \ Yet these orations were then so much in 
vogue, that they were considered indispensable on all 
great occasions, whether a proclamation of peace, the 
presentation of an ambassador, or any other public or 
private solemnity. Every court, every government, • 
sometimes even wealthy families, had their official 
orator. And precisely as now-a-days there are few 
files without music, so in those times a Latin discourse 
in verse or prose was the choicest diversion of every 
cultured company. Numbers of these discourses were 
printed, but these were the minority ; Italian libraries 
contain hundreds still inedited. But in all this abun- 
dance no examples of real eloquence are to be found, 
with the exception of a few of the orations of Pius 
II., whose utterances were not always mere literary 
exercises, but who often spoke with some definite 
aim, and did not then pour forth floods of rhetoric. 

Poggio Bracciolini was held to be one of the iirst 
masters of oratory, and seldom lost an opportunity of 

* Rc^mini, Vila di fil^/a, VoL I., doc ix., p, 135. 

t Plalina, I'ila PH If. 

t Gaspnro Veronese (juolcd by Voigt. Vide Dit IVifderbiltiuitg, tti,, 
V- 437- 
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making an oration, particularly in praise of deceased 
literary friends. The ease of his style, though often 
sinking into prolix verbosity, his vivacitj', dash and good 
sense, render him more readable than the others, but 
never eloquent The last years of his life were passed 
in Florence, where, on the death of Carlo Marsuppini 
(24th April 1453), he was made secretary of the Re- 
public, and wrote his last work, a History of Florence 
from 1350 to 14SS- In this work, following the 
example of Leonardo Bruni, he forsakes the manner of 
the Florentine chroniclers, to the loss of the graphic 
power and vivacityof which they had given such splendid 
examples. There is not a single anecdote or narra- 
tive drawn from life, not a trace of a personal 
knowledge of events in the midst of which the author 
had really lived and in which he had taken his part. 
He seems to be narrating deeds of the Greeks and 
Romans; he never deigns to speak of the internal affairs of 
the Republic ; we hear only of great battles, and listen to 
long and solemn Latin speeches recited by Florentines 
always in the Roman dress. In point of fact Poggio's 
great object was the imitation of Livy's epic narrative.and 
altl]ough this made him lose the spontaneous qualities 
of the old chroniclers, it at least compelled him to try 
and link facts together in a literary if not a scientific 
way. And thus began the transformation of the chronicle 
into history. He and Bruni were the precursors of 
Machiavelli and Guicciardini, although in every respect 
very inferior to them. Of the two, Bruni is the better 
critic, while Bracciolini has an easier style which, 
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however, is frequently verbose. Sannazzaro accused 
the latter of overweening partiality for his own country;* 
but that consisted chiefly in the tone he assumed in 
always speaking of Florence as though it were the 
republic of Rome. 

Poggio Bracciolini, although the chief, was not the 
only representative of this second period of Italian 
learning ; he was one of a numerous band of other 
scholars, and of these the most celebrated was Leonardo 
Bruni, born in 1 369, at Arezzo, and known therefore as 
the Aretino. We have already seen how, on the arrival 
of Crisoiora in Florence, he threw aside his legal studies 
to devote himself entirely to Greek; and so rapid was 
his progress that he was soon qualified to translate not 
only the principal historians and orators, but also the 
philosophers of Greece, He thereby rendered an im- 
mense service to literature, for his versions of the classic 
authors were the first from the original Greek, and were 
not only written in elegant Latin, but were faithful 
translations, and appeared at a moment when the need 
for them was great and universal. His versions of the 
Apologia of Socrates, the Phaedo, Krito. Corgias, and 
Phaedrus of Plato, and those of the Economical and 
Political Ethics of Aristotle, were one of the great literary 
events of the age. On the one hand it was a revelation 
of the Platonic philosophy, till then almost unknown in 
Italy ; on the other, it was the first appearance of what 

* Sannanaro wrote : 

Dum patriam laudiLt, damnat dum Po^^ius hostem ; 
Nee mains est civii, Dec bonus historiciu. 
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was called the true Aristotle, unknown in the middle 
ages. The learned could now admire the eloquence 
which Petrarch had vainly sought in the travestied and 
almost barbarous Aristotle of his time ; they were no 
longer compelled to study the Greek schoolman instead 
of the Greek philosopher. 

Thus Bruni gave an immense impulse to philosophy 
and criticism. His, in fact, was a critical mind, as 
we see even by his Epistles, in which, for the first 
time, we find the opinion maintained that Italian 
was derived from the spoken Latin, which differed 
from the written tongue, and this opinion he enforced 
by arguments which show this scholar of the fifteenth 
century to have been in some respects a true precursor 
of modern philology.* These qualities are still more 
noticeable in his historical works, first of which is his 
Storia di Firense, from its origin down to 1401. Of 
this we may repeat what we have already said of 
Bracciolini's history, which is its continuation. Here 
also tlie internal conditions of the Republic are neglected 
to make room for descriptions of great battles, speeches 
and dissertations. Here, too, local colouring is want- 
ing, and Florentines appear in a Roman dress. Bruni, 
as we have before remarked, is inferior to Bracciolini in 
ease of style ; but he forestalled his friend in forsaking 
the track of the chroniclers, and as he did not write of 

* This letter is addressed to Flavio Biondo or Forii, and is also to be 
found in the first number of a work now in course of publication, entitled, 
/ dui frimi irteli driia Lilfcraltira IlaliaMB, by A. Bartolj ! Milan, 
VKllardi. The authot, like other men of learning, holds it in due con- 
sideration. 
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contemporary events, he had freer scope for the display 
of his critical faculty. In fact it does Aretino the 
greatest honour that he should have been the first who, 
rejecting at once all tlie fables current on the origin of 
Florence, sought out in the classical writers the 
primitive history of the Etruscans, and applied the same 
critical sagacity to that of the Middle Ages. * Elsewhere 
we shall have occasion to return to these historical 
works; for the present it is enough to remark that criti- 
cism gradually became one of the principal occupations of 
this century, which was so eagerly demolishing the past. 
Leonardo Aretino was a man of very great personal 
weight in Florence, where he filled many important 
offices, among others, during a long period, that of 
secretary to the Republic-i" Dying in 1444, he was suc- 
ceeded by Carlo Marsuppini, of Arezzo, called therefore 
Carlo Aretino. This latter wrote little, and nothing 

I of any importance ; he was, however, a renowned 
teacher, the fortunate rival of Fileifo in the Florentine 
Studio, and enjoyed great fame, chiefly owing to the 
strength of his memory, which enabled him to make a 
distinguished figure in public discourses. His first 
lecture was loudly applauded, because, as Vespasian 



* An elegant edition of (his Hisloiy, with Donato Accinoli's transla- 
ioo, V3S published at Florence, 1S36-60, 3 vols. Svo. Signor Ciritlo 
Moiuani putjlished an accurate Diiceno on Bruni in the Archivk StorUo, 
new Kries, Vol. V., part f , pages 29-59 ; port 3, pages 3-34- See also the 
cemarks upon Bracciolini's sod Bruni's hislocies made by Gervinus in his 
work, FtorentiHiiche Hisleriographiit, published in the vol. entitled, 
IlUlaruche Schrifttn : Frankfurt, k M., 1833, 

\ The iiist time in 1410 for a siogle year; the second fram 1427 to 
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He acquired Latin, Greek, and Hebrew ; wrote with 
great ease, and had an " eternal, immortal " memory 
according to Vespasiano's usual phrase. But his chief 
excellence lay in his moral character. A practised 
man of business, religious, steadfast, and most honest, 
the principal effect of his studies was to give him a 
lofty ideal of life, to which he remained faithful in 
the many offices with which he was entrusted. Vicar 
and captain of the Republic in many cities distracted 
by hostile factions, he succeeded in showing himself a 
severe judge, and imposing heavy taxes, without even 
being accused of partiality. He refused to accept the 
customary donations, giving liberally from his own 
purse to all who were in need, and establishing peace 
and concord wherever he went He passed his leisure 
hours in writing lives of Socrates and Seneca, Dc iligni- 
lale et excdlentia hominei, and the history of the cities 
which he successively inhabited. As a learned man he 
chiefly shone by his orations, delivered in the various 
ambassadorial missions on which he was sent precisely 
on account of his celebrity as an orator. In Rome, 
Naples, Genoa, and Venice, he was received with the 
honours of royalty; and so high was his reputa- 
tion, that by means of a Latin letter, he succeeded in 
regaining from the Condottiere Piccinini eight horses 
that had been stolen by some soldiers of his band. 
Being sent to congratulate Nicholas V. on his election. 
in the name of the republic of Florence, people crowded 
from the neighbouring cities to hear him, and the Pope 
listened to him with such absorbed attention, that a 
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prelate beside him nudged his elbow several times 
thinking that his Holiness had fallen asleep. " When 
the oration was over, everybody shook hands with the 
Florentines as though Pisa and its territory were 
won,"* and the Venetian Cardinals wrote home to 
their government that they ought to send an orator 
equal to Manetti for the sake of the dignity of the 
State. At Naples King Alfonso sat like a statue on 
his throne all the time Manetti was speaking. Yet he 
was a speaker of no originality. His orations — of a 
false and inflated style — are mere medleys of facts, col- 
lections of Latin phrases, which was exactly what pleased 
best in those days, and gave free scope for the display 
of his vast reading, powerful memory, and prodigious 
facility for stringing together sonorous periods. He was 
the author of many histories and biographies, which had 
neither the vivacily of the old chroniclers, nor even the 
merits of Aretino and Bracciolini. His treatises on 
philosophy are empty dissertations ; his numerous 
translations from the Greek and Latin are inferior to 
those of his predecessor Aretino. His versions of the 
Psalter from the Hebrew and of the New Testament 
from the Greek prove his dissatisfaction with the 
Vulgate, but do not support the theory of those who 
tried to attribute to him a religious daring of which he 
was incapable. The last years of his life were em- 
bittered by the envy which drove him from Florence; 
but he found protection at Rome and Naples, and in 
the latter city, where he received a pension from Alfonso 
of Aragon, he died October 26, 1459. 

• Vespaslano, Vila lii G. Maiiflli, sec, xv. 
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Although Manetti's great reputation has not survived, 
he yet merits an important place in the history of the 
fifteenth century, precisely because his life proves that 
no profession or age is sufficiently corrupt to prevent a 
man from preserving true nobility of mind. The same 
Pagan learning which left so great mora! ruin behind 
it in Italy was used by him for the elevation of his 
whole nature. Indeed it is plainly an error, though 
a very general one, to condemn in one sweeping 
sentence the character of all the learned men. We 
have already found ourselves forced to admire Coluccio 
Salutati and Palla Strozzi ; many other worthy charac- 
ters are to be found among the less known men. This 
is sufficiently proved by the biographies of Vespasiano 
whose excessive ingenuousness may excite our blame, 
but can leave no doubt of the sincerity of his admira- 
tion for virtue. He tells us of Messer Zembrino da 
Pistoia, who taught " not only letters, but morals," and 
abandoning every other employment to devote himself 
to philosophy, "lived a frugal and temperate life, 
giving all he had to the poor, and contenting himself 
with hermit's fare." Also he was of " thoroughly sincere 
mind, generous, without fraud or malice, as all men 
ought to be." Speaking of Maestro Paolo, a Floren- 
tine, learned in Greek, Latin, the seven liberal arts, 
and also given to astronomy, he adds, that he never 
held intercourse with woman ; slept in his clothes upon 
a board beside his writing table; lived on vegetables 
and fruit; "was devoted to virtue, and had placed 
therein his every hope. . . . When not at study, 
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he would go and take care of some friend."* All this 
notwithstanding, it cannot be denied that the greater 
number of these eruditi were men of no moral character, 
although ardently devoted to learning. The continued 
exercise of the intelligence on questions that were 
frequently of mere form ; the wandering life of 
courtiers compelled to gain their bread by the sale of 
eulogiums ; the perpetual rivalries ; the absence of 
all spirit of brotherhood or caste in the exercise of 
their common work or office, and their moral de- 
structiveness did not help to ennoble their characters. 
If, too, it be added, that all this was going on at 
a moment in which liberty was already extinguished, 
society decayed, religion scandalously profaned by 
the Popes ; it will be easily understood what profound 
moral corruption must have been rife in Italy, when 
the learned were the expositors of virtue, tlie appor- 
tioners of glory, the representatives of public opinion. 
But still we must not refuse to acknowledge the hand- 
ful of righteous men who saved themselves in the general 
wreck. If we do not impartially take into account 
all the elements of culture and of the diverse natures of 
men, we stand in danger of never being able to under- 
stand how the Italian spirit then contrived, amid so 
many dangers, to find sufficient strength in itself to pro- 
mote an extraordinary intellectual advance, and avoid 
the total moral destruction, to which perhaps another 
nation might have succumbed under similar conditions. 



* See in Vespasiai 
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After Florence, Rome is certainly the city of highest 
standing in letters. From the days of Petrarch, the 
Popes began to feel the need of having their Briefs 
written by men of learning. And during the Pontifi- 
cate of Martin, the learned members of the Curia already 
asserted the right of taking precedence at all public 
ceremonies over the consistorial advocates, of whom 
they spoke with much contempt* P. Bracciolini was 
then the principal personage among them, and with him 
were otliers of lesser fame, such as Antonio Lusco, a 
writer of rhymed epistles and epigrams, who had ex- 
tracted from Cicero's orations the rules of rhetoric, and 
composed a formulary for transacting the business of 
the Curia in classical language.+ But while in Florence 
men of learning enjoyed an important social standing 
and great independence, in Rome they merely formed a 
small clique, and were subordinate employi's who, though 
generally well remunerated, could only aspire to the 
condition of favoured courtiers. Still they daily in- 
creased in number, obtaining posts in the Abbreviatura, 
where there were as many as a hundred writers of 
Briefs, or in the Pope's private secretary's office, where 
the clerical dress had to be assumed without the obliga- 
tion of taking orders. The post of Abbreviatore or 
Brief writer was a permanent one ; that of secretary 

* Vmgt r Die iVuJirMthting, elc, p. ^^g, noie 3. 

t " Scripsil ilem eiempln quredani el veluti formulas, quihxLs Romina 
Cnria in wribenda uterelur, quae etiim >.b eruditissimiii vUis in usuin rc- 
cept« sunt." — FRCina, De yirit Uiuilritus, p. 3. 
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generally lasted only for the Pope's lifetime, but besides 
many perquisites, it held out hopes of possible favour 
and promotion : thus both these offices fetched a high 
price {everything could be bought in Rome), but the 
first was the more sought after and the dearer of the 
two.* 

The golden age for men of letters in Rome was 
the reign of Nicholas V.. who, had it been possible, 
would have collected, within the walls of the eternal 
city, all the manuscripts in the world, all the men of 
learning and all the monuments of Florence. The 
savings he made, and the sums received at the 
jubilee in 1450, gave him the means to set to work 
upon his project. The Curia and the Segreteria were 
quickly filled with learned men, whom the Pope, who 
knew little or no Greek, employed in making transla- 
tions, for which he paid them largely. Valla was en- 
trusted with the translation of Thucydidcs, and on its 
completion received five hundred crowns and a com- 
mission for the translation of Herodotus; BraccioHni was 
charged with that of Diodorus Siculus ; Guarino Vero- 
nese, who was at Ferrara, with that of Strabo and the 
promise of five hundred crowns for each part of the 
work; others received other commissions. But Nicholas 
V. could find no one able to undertake a translation of 
Homer into Latin verse, although he had sought every- 
where, and made most generous olTers to Filelfo. 

Theodore Gaza, George Trapczunzio, Bessarion, and 

• Voigt : Eiua SUvh di Piccolommi, ah Pabst Pita da- Ziveile, Vol. 
111., p. 548 fol. 
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many other Greek exiles, also found their way to Rome, 
many of them receiving similar offices and similar com- 
missions. The majority of them, however, were restless 
adventurers who had changed their religion in the hope 
of gain. Bessarion, one of the converts, was certainly a 
man of weight, learned, and a better Latin scholar than 
most of his compatriots ; he was made a Cardinal, was 
wealthy, and a diligent collector of manuscripts,* He 
posed as a Maecenas, and Nicholas V. gave him the 
post of Legate at Bologne, probably in order not to 
have him as almost his own rival in Rome. 

All this great company of translators and refugees, 
gathered together at the Pope's expense, may be called a 
medley of heterogeneous elements. They were certainly 
useful for the diffusion of the results of tlie labour begun 
in Florence, butthey were incapable of any really original 
work; they doubtless produced many useful translations, 
but wc may observe that whereas those of Bruni, at 
Florence, had opened a new road to study, and were 
made by a man who had undertaken them of his own 
free choice, those purchased by Nicholas V. were, on the 
contrary, commissioned works, often executed by learned 
men, like Poggioand Valla, whose principal merit certainly 
did not consist in knowledge of Greek, or by Greek re- 
fugees who knew very little Latin. The most notable pro- 
ductions of this Roman company of scholars were works 
like the Facesie and the Invett'tve of Bracciolini or the 

* His library, in ihirty cases, containing six hundred volumes, was left 
lo Venice, nnd formed ihc firsl nucleus of Ihe Library of St. Mark. Ves- 
puiano : Vila Jrl Card. Nietne; Voigt : Die (VitJerilithung, clc. ; Tira- 
bosclii ! Simia dtUa Leileratura Ilaliana. 
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Antidoto of Valla, in which, as we have seen, they hurled 
vile insults at each other's heads. The Pope might 
easily have imposed a check on this unedifying spec- 
tacle, but, on the contrary, he seemed to take pleasure 
in it But it is necessary to observe that, under his 
pontificate, the learned men whom he protected also 
published works on serious subjects and of high impor- 
tance; these, however, were either not written in Rome, or 
were written, as we shall see, without his encouragement 
It was natural that one who had formed so great 
a workshop of translators should also found a great 
library. And, in fact although before him Martin V. 
had already begun to collect manuscripts, and after him 
Sixtus IV. opened to the public the famous Vatican 
library, its true founder, as we have elsewhere remarked, 
was Nicholas V. Enoch of Ascoli went all over the 
world ransacking monasteries for manuscripts, furnished 
with Briefs authorising him to transcribe or buy them." 
Giovanni Tortello, author of a manual of orthography 
for copyists.t was the librarian of this Pope, who, ac- 
cording to Vespasiano, collected five thousand volumes, 
had them sumptuously bound, and spent for them forty 
thousand crowns.t He also began the restoration of 

* TorteUii : Cammattariorum grammaHeomm Jt Orto^rafkia dktieiium 
t Gratcit iratlamm Opus. ViceniiiE, 1479. 

t Vespasiano : VUr di Enxhe d" Ascoli, di Niccale V., di Cievanrii Tar- 

ttllB. 

J So he says in his Vila di Niccele V. ; in Ihal of TarlMla, %. i, he says 

instead : " Aveva falto inveatario di tutli i libri che aveva 10 quel[a lib- 

rcria, e fu mirabile cosa la quanlili ch 'egti diceva avere, ch 'efsno da 

Tolumi DDvemila." Others give other oumliers ; it is difficult to asceiUlo 

ibcr. Voigt : DU WicderMebiing, etc, p. 364. 
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the streets, bridges, and walls of Rome; he laid the 
foundations of a new Vatican ; he fortified the Capitol 

and the castle of St. Angcio ; restored or rebuilt from 
the foundations a great many churches in Rome, Viterbo, 
Assisi, &c., and constructed new fortresses in many- 
cities of the State. In short, under Alberti's advice, 
and with the help of Bernardo and Antonio RosselH, 
Nicholas V. was enabled to transform Rome into a 
great monumental city, thus rivalling not only the 
Medici, but even the greatest of the ancient em- 
perors.* From all this it is easy to understand 
how, without having any special talent, Nicholas 
has succeeded in sending his name down to posterity. 
It must also be added that his reign was made illus- 
trious by the presence of three men of singular ability, 
two of whom were in his employ. And although, 
as we have already noticed, their principal works 
were either written away from Rome, or without 
exciting any attention on the part of the Pope ; 
yet they indirectly bestowed upon him an honour 
that he had not deserved. The first of the learned 
trio was Lorenzo Valla, whom we have seen among the 
Papal secretaries and translators, but who had pre- 
viously led a very adventurous life. Of a Piacenza 
family, but born in Rome (1406), he boasted of his 
Roman birth. Up to the ^e of twenty-four he re- 
mained in Rome, where he was the pupil of Leonardo 

• Vespasiano : Vita H Niicoto V. G. Manelti, in hU Vita Nieelai V., 
gives minute details of this Pope's designs. See too Voigt ; Dit IVialtr- 
bilcbung, etc. ; Gregorovius and Reumonl in their histories of Rome. 
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Bruni, and also, it would seem, of Giovanni Aurispa* 
He then went as professor to Pavia, where his restless- 
ness of character and originality of mind soon made him 
conspicuous. In that great centre of legal studies, he 
fiercely attacked the doctrine of the celebrated Bartolo, 
on account of his barbarous and scholastic style. How, 
said he, could Bartolo, who was ignorant of the classic 
language of antiquity, in which Roman jurisprudence 
was and ought still to be written, and was even ignor- 
ant of history, either understand the real significance of 
Roman law, or properly comment upon it. This 
audacity was considered rank heresy, and made so 
much noise among the law students, that poor Valla 
had to fly from Pavia and go to teach in other 
cities.'t" 

Yet, it was amid these agitations that he brought out 
his first work, De voluptate et vera boHo,X in which we 
find manifestations of original thought, and perceive 
that learning had already given birth to the new spirit 
of the Renaissance. Comparing the doctrines of the 
Stoics with those of the Epicureans, Valla exalts the 
triumph of the senses, and protests against all mor- 

* The (brmcr was then i member of the Curia ; but of the Utt«r, who 
is supposed lo have instructed Volia in Creek, it is not certain that he 
came to Rome before I440. It is difficult, thetefore. to determine the 
dates. Vidt Tiraboschi : Stsria ddla Letliratura Itaitana, VoL VI. p. 
1029 atid fot. 

t Poggio and Fazio even accuse him of having given X false bond, and 
allrilmte to that his flight. Tliey were, however, his enemies, and nol, 
therefore, credible witnesses against him. 

t It is divided into three parts. Vide iheedition of Valla's Open, pub- 
ished at Basle, 1543, 

I. L 
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tification of the flesh. Life's objects, he says frankly, 
are pleasure and happiness, and these we ought to 
pursue according to nature's command. Virtue itself, 
which is derived from the will, not from the intellect, 
is a means for attaining beatitude, namely, true happi- 
ness, which is ever incomplete on this earth. It is impos- 
sible to explain all things by reason ; the dogmas of 
religion often remain a mystery, and philosophy only 
seeks, as far as may be, to expound them rationally ; it 
is not even possible to conciliate free will with divine pre- 
science. Science is founded on reason,— which is in 
harmony with the reality of things, on nature, — which 
is God. Truth manifests itself in a true, precise, simple 
form ; logic and rhetoric are almost one and the same 
thing ; a confused and incorrect style is a sign of badly 
understood truths, of a false or incomplete science. — 
And for these reasons Valla fiercely attacked scholastic 
philosophy, Aristotle, and Boetius, continually appealing 
from authority to the healthy use of reason, to reality, 
to nature, which he exalted in a thousand ways. This 
need of reality, this redemption of the senses, and of 
nature, forms the new spirit which animates the whole 
book, constitutes tlie special characteristic of Valla's 
writings, is, in short, the actual spirit of the Renaissance 
of which he was the incarnation. There is here no 
question of a new system of philosophy ; but one sees 
the triumph of nature and of good sense, and the 
independence of reason presents itself to us as a logical 
consequence of the revival of antiquity. 

This work would have been much more successful if 
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Valla, with his restless, quarrelsome spirit, and frequent 
love of paradox, had not allowed himself to be too 
much carried away by his own pen. In taking up the 
defence of the senses, he declares that virginity is in 
opposition to nature, and makes Panormita declare, 
that if nature's laws are to be respected, courtesans are 
of more use than nuns to the human race. In expound- 
ing and defending the Epicurean doctrines against the 
Stoics, in condemning and despising everything which 
implies contempt of the world, he gives way to many 
expressions contrary to the spirit and the letter of 
Catholic doctrines. And while protesting his intention 
of respecting the authority of the Church, his attacks 
against the clergy were exceedingly violent, and far 
more formidable than those of Poggio and other learned 
men. Sarcasm was their principal weapon ; that of 
Valla criticism, which had a far deadlier effect. There- 
fore he had many bitter enemies, and was soon accused of 
being a heretic, an epicurean, and a blasphemer of every- 
thing that was sacred. Nor was his assertion that for 
him divine beatitude consisted in true pleasure, true 
happiness, considered a valid defence, for the most 
insolent and daring phrases in his own work were cast 
in his teeth, and the most immoral actions of his life — 
which was certainly open to attack — were brought up 
against him. 

After teaching in various cities. Valla is found at the 
court of Alfonso of Aragon, between the years 1435 and 
1442, was appointed his secretary in 1437, and accom- 
panied him in the military enterprises which afterwards 
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established that prince on the NeapoHtan throne.* 
In '43 he was in Rome, but had to fly that city, 
and once more take refuge in Naples, because of 
the persecution which threatened him on account of 
his as then unpublished work, De faho credita et 
ementita Constantim donattoneA Valia maintained 
that the donation of Constantine was never made, 
could not be made, and that the original of the pre- 
tended document had never been seen. Then by a 
critical examination of the terms of the document, 
he proved its falsity. After this he fiercely at- 
tacked the simony of the clergy, openly declaring 
that the Pope had no right to govern either the world 
or Rome ; that the temporal power had mined 
the Church, and deprived the Roman people of liberty. 
He even incited them to rise against the tyranny of 
Eugene IV., and against all Popes, who from shepherds 
had become robbers and wolves. "Were even the 
donation true," he said, in conclusion, "it would be null 
and void, for Constantine could have no power to make 
it, and in any case the crimes of the Papacy would have 
already annulled it." He hoped to live long enough to 
see the popes constrained to be mere pastors, with only 
spiritual power. It is true that already during the 
Council of Basle, Cusano and Piccolomini had main- 
tained the falsity of the donation by means of arguments 

* He 5ays of this period ; — "Tot praclU vidi, in quibusde salulequoqi 
niea agebalut." Opera, Basle edition, 1543, page 373. I'he learned 
however, were fotid of boasting of the perils they encountered, wheoci 
thEf accompanied a prince on an; warlike eipcditioQ. 

i See tui Optra. 
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r which are also found in Valla,* But to him we owe the 
thorough demolition of the false document, accomplished 
by pungent criticism, and with all the impetus of his 
Ciceronian eloquence. Besides, he did not confine him- 
self to a literary and theoretical examination, but 
sought to totally overthrow the temporal power, by 
threatening to excite the population to revolt against 
the reigning pontiff. It was no longer a matter 
of a simple theologicdl or historical dispute, but this 
was the first time that an already celebrated scholar, 
after having exhausted the critical view of the 
, rendered it popular, and gave it a practical 
application.f 

At that time Alfonso of Aragon was at war with 
Eugene IV., and Valla, in taking up the cause of his pro- 
tector, was able to give full vent to his eloquence. 
Attacked by priests and friars, he, safe in his vantage 
ground, returned to the charge in other writings. In these 
he maintained that the lettcrofAbgarus to Jesus Christ, 
published by Eusebius, was false ; that it was false that the 
Creed had been composed by the apostles, that in reality 
it was the work of the Nicene Council. And before this 
he had already discovered many errors in the Vulgate.and 
collected them in a book of annotations, which Erasmus 
of Rotterdam afterwards republished with an eulogistic 

■ Voigt, Enta Silvio di Piicolomini, ais Pabst Pius derZwcitt, Vol. 11,, 
page 313 ; Die WiederkdibuHg. &:c., page 1114. See also an article by 
Professor Feiri on Cusnno in ihe Ntiava AnteUgia. year 7, Vol. XX., 
Mny ^S^^, page 109, aod fol. 

t lormte Va!ia, tin Votlrag, von Z. VBhIcn. Berlin, F. Vahlen, 1870, 
page 36, and foL 
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letter of defence* These writings and these disputes 
procured him a summons before the Inquisition in 
Naples, but he, secure of the king's support, defended 
himself partly by satires, and partly by declaring 
that he respected the dogmas of the Church, which had 
nothing to do with history, philosophy, or philology. 
As to the donation of Constantine, nothing was said 
about it, in order not to re-open so thorny a question. 

Freed from this danger, he continued his lessons at 
the university, and prosecuted literary disputes with 
Bartolommeo Fazio and Antonio Panormita, against 
whom he wrote four books of invectives.f But besides 
these works he published others, historical, philosophical, 
and philological, always dictated by the same critical 
and independent spirit, and of these the ElegantiiE 
and the Dialectka are the most noteworthy. The 
firstj speedily achieved great popularity, for in its 
pages Valla displayed his mastery of classical Latin 
which he wrote with as much elegance as vigour. 
He also showed a — for those times — very profound 
knowledge of grammatical theory, and, what is more 
surprising, slipped insensibly from philological to philo- 
sophical questions. Language, he said, was formed in 
accordance with the laws of thought, and for this 

* In Novum TeslanienlvHi i dhvriemm Mtriiigue lingua codiatm cidla- 
lioue annotationts, &c., in Viilla'a Optra. 

+ 2n BarlhBlomcumFaciumHgtirrm.lHvtctaiarumsnieRKHmituilumum, 
lUiri JV. The cause of ihis dispme whs a. criticism by Faiia on Valta'x 
Life of the Father of King Alfonso, — L. Vallae. Histeriarum Ferditvatdi 
regis Aragonia, libri III. Pnrisii! per Robertum Stephumm. In reply- 
ing Id Fazio, Valla also attached Panormita. 
r«, l^n V!., m V»IU'» 0pm. 
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reason grammar and rhetoric were based upon dialectics 
of which they are the complement and the application. 

Erasmus also occupied himself with this work, and pre- 
pared and published an abbreviation of it* In this as 
well as in the De Voluptatc el Vera Bono, we see all the 
author's originality and the movement of learning to- 
wards criticism and philosophy. His Diahclica, an exclu- 
sively philosophical work, is of very inferior merit ; 
but this too strikes the same chord, namely, that the 
true study of thought is to be obtained by the study of 
language.f 

Amid so many battles and so much literary activity, 
enjoying the protection of a magnificent monarch like 
Alfonso, and resident in a city that had always shown a 
singular aptitude for philosophical studies, Valla might 
have been content. Yet he always yearned towards 
Rome, for that was the great literary centre, and his pre- 
sent position was far from secure. The king might be 

" Paraphratit, tm pftitu Epitomt in BUganHarum lihna Lour. Vallae. 
Puisiis, 1548. — Farapkrasii laiulatla el brcuu in El^ntiat Vallae. 
Venetiis 1535. 

t kilter, Gisthirkte der neuern Philesofhie, putt I, p. 251, nottt in fart 
the superiority attributed by Valla tu Rhetoric over Dialecltci : " Noch 
«iel rdcber is die Kedekunst, welche ein unetschbpEliches UediicbtDiss, 
Kennlniss der Sitchen und der Menscticn vonuraeti, die Arlcn d«r 
Schliisse gebraucht, nichl atlein iu ihrer einfachen Natnr, wie sie die 
Diatektik Idin, sondem in den mannigfalligsten Anwcndungen auf die 
verachiedcnslen Vcrhaltnlsse der SffcnlUchen Geschafte nach der Lage 
der Sachen, nach der Venchiedenheit der Horeuden ■bgcoodert. Dieser 
Teicheo Wissenschaft solle die philusophUche Dialektik dienen {Dial,, 
diop. II, praefatio]. Das meint Valla, wenn er die Philoiiophie untci der 
OberbcreU der Rede ilellen will." This is the idea he expounds in the 
DiaUttUa, but in the Eltganithe goes still farther, and seeks lo discover 
philosophy aud logic in language. 
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ciled with the Pope, might be succeeded by 
his son, and all things be suddenly changed. In fact, 
before long the Aragonese were once more in agree- 
ment with the Holy See, and Valla had to take care of 
himself. With the ease that was a speciality of the 
learned men, he then decided to retract all the perilous 
doctrines which he had hitherto maintained, especially 
those touching the donation of Constantine, which, in 
the judgment of his adversaries, were all the more 
dangerous, the less they were talked of. He began by 
writing letters to several Cardinals, stating that he had 
been moved by no hatred for the Papacy, but by his 
love of truth, religion, glory. If his work was of man, 
it would fall of itself, if of God, no one could overthrow 
it. Furthermore — and this was the most important 
point— if it were true that with a pamphlet he had 
wrought great harm to the Church, they ought to 
recognise that he was able to work it as much good. 
But all this did not suffice to pacify Eugene IV., and 
Valla, who went to Rome in 1445, soon returned to 
Naples, whence he wrote an apology addressed to the 
Pope, to whom he promised a complete retractation.* 
In this he repelled the accusations of heresy, brought 
against him by the malice of his enemies, and con- 
cluded saying : " If I sinned not, restore ray good fame 
to its pristine purity; if I sinned, pardon me" 

* " Ut si quid retrnctationc opus ceI, el quasi ablutione, en libi mc 
nudum offero." Ad EMgeniMm /K, Pont. Apologia : Valltu 0pp. The 
letters lo Cardinals Scarampo and Londriani are to be found in Ihe 
Epulela Rigum ef PriiuipHM, ArgenlinBc per Laiar. Zctzeoerum 
A 1595. PP- 336 and 341- 
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But not even this submission obtained the wished-for 
result. Only on the election of Nicholas V. (1447), 
Valla was immediately sent for and employed in 
making translations from the Greek, of which he had 
no great knowledge. There in Rome, he spent his 
days amid lessons, translations, and literary quarrels 
with Trapezunzio and Poggio, without at all concern- 
ing himself with religious questions. He was secretary 
to the Curia and even Canon of St John Lateran, which 
was afterwards the burial place of this pretended religious 
innovator, who had been a man of little principle, 
of immoral habits, and of very great literary, critical, and 
philosophical talent. He ceased to live on the ist 
August 1 45 7.* 

At this time there was another scholar of great ability 
in Rome, and this was Flavio Biondo, or Biondo 
Flavio, as some call him; bom at Fori) in 1388 ; he 
was secretary to Eugene IV., Nicholas V., Calixtus III., 
and Pius II., was used by all and neglected by all to such 
an extent that from time to time he attempted to better 
his fortune elsewhere. Yet he had served Eugene IV. 
through good and evil fortune with unshaken fidelity, 
and had dedicated some of his principal works to him ; 
he had done the same to Nicholas V., the Mjecenas of all 

• Tiraboschi, S. L. T., Vol. VI., p. loag and foL; Voigt, DU 
WiederbtliiuHg, etc., p. 294 and fol.; Vuigl, Pius I!., ttnd sant Za't, 
Vol. 1., p. S37 i Zumpl, LtiiH uh4 Verdimstt da L. Valla, in Vol. IV. of 
ZaUrhri/t /Sr Garhicktiwitsensrkaft, von A. Schmidl ; Ritter, Gackkktt 
diT nttuTH Pkiiosophit, pait 1. Invcrniui, II KiiorgimeHle (Uncenlh and 
sixteenth centuries), chap. iii. ; this work forms part of the Sloria d'/laliii 
in coutie of publication M HiUa : Vallardi & Co. 
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learned men, and to Pius II. who made use of his works, 
and even epitomized one of them, to give it the el^ance 
of style that it laclced. This in fact was Biondo's 
great defect, and which helped to keep him almost 
unknown amongst the Humanists, many of whom were 
not worthy of comparison with him. He did not know 
Greek, was not an elegant Latinist, was neither a 
flatterer, nor a writer of invectives ; he had but one 
dispute with Bruni, and that was wholly literary and 
scientific, on the origin of the Italian language, and 
was free from personalities. His epistles contain 
neither bon mSts nor elegant phrases, therefore they 
were never collected, and no one wrote his biography. 
Yet his was one of the purest characters and noblest 
minds of that century, and his works have a flavour of 
historic criticism which cannot be found among his 
contemporaries, 

Biondo's first work, dedicated to Eugene IV., and 
entitled Roma Inslaurala, is a description of Pagan 
and Christian Rome and its monuments. It is the 
first serious attempt we have of a complete topo- 
graphy of the eternal city ; the author opens the way 
towards a scientific restoration of the monuments, 
and makes use of the classic authors with singular 
critical power. And what is still more worthy of 
notice, antiquity by no means makes him forgetful 
of Christian times : " I am not," he says, " of those who 
foi^et the Rome of St Peter for the Rome of the 
Consuls." And thus his learning had a wider and 
deeper base, for it comprised the Middle Ages and his 
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own time. His second work was his Italia Illustrata, 
written at the instance of Alfonso of Aragon, and 
dedicated to Nicholas V. In this he gave a description 
of ancient Italy, determining its different regions, 
enumerating its principal cities, and giving investigations 
regarding their monuments, their ancient and modem 
history, and their celebrated men. His third work, 
dedicated to Pius II., was Roma Triumphans, in which 
he undertook to examine the constitution, customs, and 
religion of the ancient Romans, thus making the first 
manual of antiquity. Finally, not to mention his book 
De origine et gcstis Vemtorum ; he wrote a history of 
the decline of tlie Roman Empire, Historiannn ah 
inclinatione Romanontm, etc., a work of vast bulk, of 
which, however, we have only the three first decades 
and the beginning of the fourth. The author's intention 
was to bring it down to his own times ; but even in its 
unfinished state, it is the first universal history of the 
Middle Ages worthy of the name. And Biondo has an 
admirable method of seeking out the fountain heads and 
distinguishing contemporaneous from posterior or ante- 
rior narrators, by carefully comparing them with each 
other. With this work it was that history first began to 
be a science, and historic criticism came into existence. 
We shall have occasion to refer to it again, when the 
moment comes for observing that Machiavelli made 
great use of it in the famous first book of his Istorie, 
sometimes translating literally from it. And even Pius 
II. recognized the great importance of the work, by 
making a compendium of it in order to give it a classic 




mould. He also made frequent use of other of Biondo's 
works, while allowing the author to pass his last days in 
poverty and almost in obscurity (1463)." 

The third learned man whom it is requisite to men- 
tion is Enea Silvio dei Piccolomini, the same who suc- 
ceeded Nicholas V. as Pius II. (1458-64). We have 
already had a glimpse of him at the Council of Basle, 
where he supported the election of the Anti-Pope Felix 
v., to whom he was secretary ; later we saw him in the 
Imperial Chancery, where he remained many years 
and changed his opinions, becoming a supporter of the 
Papal authority in opposition to the ideas of the 
Council, which he had previously upheld. In his youth 
he had given free play to his natural frivolity and versa- 
tility of talent, and had written verses, comedies, coarse 
tales, and letters, in which he spoke with sarcastic cynic- 
ism of the dissolute life that he led. As a scholar he was 
wanting in knowledge of Greek and the Grecian authors, 
of whom he had only read a few of the translations 
received from Italy ; of the Latin authors, however, 
especially Cicero, he had made very prolonged study ; 
he aimed at ease and simplicity of style, and Po^io 
Bracciolini was his beau ideal. His writings had a spon- 
taneous dash, chiefly resulting from the practical nature 
of his intellect, from his knowledge of mankind, and of 

* Voigt, Dii Witderbdibung, clc; Gregororius, GachuMt der Stadl 
Rom., Vol. VH., p. S77 Ud edilion) ; Tiraboschi S. L. T., Vol. VI., 
p. 635 and fol. The Rema Itulaurala and Ilalia ttluilrala tvrre printed 
for the first time Romir in dome nob, v. Jehannis de Lignamine. 1474, 
and reprinted with all Biondo's other works at Basle in 1559, They wtre 
af let ward B translated into Italian. 
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the world. He differed from all the other learned men 
in this, that in his writings he always tried to go 
straight to the practical and real point, without indulging 
in too many classic reminiscences. Even in his 
obscene works, instead of trying effects of style and 
citing examples from the ancients, he narrated real facts 
from his own life or that of his friends. His Orations in 
Council were certainly not specimens of great eloquence, 
but they had a clear intention, and sought to reach a 
determined end. In the Epislole he either treated of 
affairs or described the places he lived in ; and thus we 
often find the poor secretary of the Imperial Chancery 
in despair at being among Germans who drink beer 
from morning to night. The students (as now) swal- 
lowed enormous quantities of it ; a father awakened 
his children in the night in order to make them drink 
wine. 

But meanwhile Piccolomini was certainly the first 
to propagate Italian humanism in Germany, and 
for many years his letters formed the connecting link 
between the two countries, and hence have much his- 
torical importance. Piccolomini had neither the weight 
of an independent thinker, the erudition of a true 
Humanist, nor the patience of the collector ; but in him 
the vivacity, readiness, and spontaneity of the man of 
letters, who is at the same time a man of the world, 
reached so high a pitch that he may justly be called an 
original -writer. He was no philosopher ; indeed, in this 
respect he was so imbued with antiquity as to wish to 
confound the Greek and Roman philosophy with the 




Christian. In suchmattershewasout of hisreal element; 
this is plainly seen when he turns to subjects relating to 
philosophy, but of more practical tendency, as, for in- 
stance, education. Then he makes few quotations from 
Aristotle and Plato, but notes instead observations drawn 
from his own experience. He never succeeded in com- 
posing any really scientific treatises, and their most 
attractive parts are always his descriptions of scenery 
and manners. Thus when writing De curialium miseriis,* 
the best part of his book is that in which he relates the 
unhappy life which he himself led with the subordinates 
of the Imperial Chancery; their travels, their life in com- 
mon, thebadnessof the inns, the vile cookery, the absence 
of quiet.i" In other works of his we find descriptions of 
the countries through which he had travelled, of natural 
scenery, customs, institutions. These things in short 
are those that he saw most clearly and describes most 
graphically to us. Although no traveller in search of 
unknown regions, nature is always fresh to him, always 
admirable ; he can always hear its voice. Even after he 
was Pope, and was old and infirm, he would have him- 
self carried over the hills and valleys to Tivoli, Albano, 
and Tuscolo, to enjoy the beauty of the scenery, which 
he so graphically describes in his Commcniarii that to 
this day they would make a good guide for visitors to 
those places. The character and the variety of the 
v^etation, the mountain and river systems, the philo- 

* It ii « treatise, in the fomi of a Utlei, to Ciovuiiu Aich, dated joih 
November 1444. 
t Optra. Basle: Huppet, 1551, Vtil. I., pp. 91-93. 
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logical derivation of their names, the different local 
customs ; nothing escapes him ; everything is harmoni- 
ously arranged. He also wrote descriptions of Genoa, 
Basle, London, and Scotland, noting the extent of the 
latter country, its climate, customs, food, manner of living, 
construction of the houses, and the political opinions of 
the inhabitants. There is a description by him of Vienna 
which is so vivid, that to this day fragments of it are to 
be found in the most recent guides to that city.* Its 
extent, the number of its inhabitants, the life led by its 
professors and students, its political and administrative 
constitution, its mode of life and street scandals, the 
condition of the nobles and bui^csses, its justice, its 
police, everything seems to bear the same stamp as the 
Vienna of to-day.+ He does not write as a learned 
man ; he is a simple traveller impelled by his own 
curiosity to observe and describe all that he sees. Pic- 
colomini is a man of his time, his qualities are in the 
very atmosphere he breathes, and his want of individual 
originality makes him show them all the plainer. He 
lived, it is true, in the age of the men of learning, but 
that was also the age which gave birth to Christopher 
Columbus and moulded his genius. 

It is for these reasons that Piccolomini's historical 
and gec^raphical writings were his most important works, 
and that their principal merit lies in the author's de- 
scriptions of things and men actually seen by him, and 

• Wunrr Baedtirr, fHArer dunk WienKnd UmgduHstn, vonB. Bucher 
nnd K. Weiss. Zwidle Auflage : Wien, Faesy und Frich, 1870, ]ip. 43, 44. 
+ Efisl. 165, Basle edition, 1571. 




when History, Geography, and Ethnography presented 
themselves to him as one science. He had only a frag- 
mentary knowledge of Greek and Roman history ; he 
treated but slightly of that of the Middle Ages, taking 
much from Biondo and others. Still he examined the 
writers of whom he made use, the epoch, value, and 
credibility of their works, for criticism ran in the blood of 
the men of that time. But he never arrived at any true 
scientific severity or method; he strung together his 
information in a confused way, from memory and from 
memoranda in which he had noted down what he saw, 
read, or heard. This mode of composition, joined to 
the mobility and mutability of his character, made him 
at different times express very different judgments upon 
the same subject ; for he always wrote under the im- 
pression of the moment. This, however, increases the 
spontaneity of his writings, and allows us to read in the 
mutability of his opinions the history of his mind. 

He long meditated a species of Cosmos, in which 
he intended to write of the geography of ail then 
known countries, and their history from the begin- 
ning of the century to his own day. His E»rofa is 
a fragment of this colossal work, which was never 
completed, and in it he makes geography the sub- 
stratum of history. He treated of the different nations 
without order, without proportion, very often writing 
from memory, according to his custom. Later, he 
wrote the geography of Asia, making use of the tradi- 
tions of the Grecian geographers, and of the travels of 
Conti, the Venetian, who had been twenty-five ye; 
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Persia, and of which Po^io in his works had left a 
very minute narrative, taken from the traveller's own 
lips." Piccolomini's last and most important work is 
his autobiography, written when he was already Pope, 
and which, in imitation of Julius C^sar, he styles his 
Commentaries. These he was in the habit of dictating in 
intervals of leisure ; they are therefore made up of frag- 
ments loosely strung together, but perhaps for that very 
reason give a just idea of the author's intellectual 
qualities, and show the many and versatile merits which 
are scattered through his other works. In this, we 
see him in his varied aspects, as the scholar, the poet, the 
describer of foreign countries, the enthusiast for nature, 
)^t genre painter, and the mind imbued with a spirit of 
thoroughly modern realism.t Here are those descrip- 
tions of the Roman Campagna, Tivoli, the valley of the 
Anio, Ostia, Monte Amiata, the Alban Hills, which may 
still serve as travellers' guides, and almost make you 
feel the rush of mountain breezes ; here, too, if with 
little order, is the image of a whole century, faithfully 

• PoEgii, Dt varielati foHuniE, ParisiU, 1713. This work begins wilh a 
long inltoductioD, in which the aulhoi speaks of the mined coDdilion of 
the monuments of Rome. The first book describes the niins, and then 
goes on to naiTate the deeds of Tamerlane, and the misforCiuies of BajaieL 
In the second book, Antonio Lusco speaks of the vicissitudes of Europe, 
from 1377 la the death of Martin V. The third caatoios a compendium 
of the history of Italy and ei Eugene IV. The fourth, which is like u 
separate work, and has been frequently translated, contains an account of 
India and Persia, which Po^o derived from Conti, who hod been beyond 
the Ganges. It is certainly one of the most important works Poggio has 
left, and in it one finds a little of everything ; philosophy, descriptions of 
Italian poliqr in the lifteenth century. Eastern travels, &c 

+ Paolo Cortese says : — " In eo primiun appaniil saeculi mutati sig- 
Dum." — De CardinaialH, page 39 {edition of ijio). 
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reflected in the mind of the writer, who just because 
he lacks individual character and personality, never 
gives a subjective tint to the things and men he de- 
scribes. These Commentaries extend from the year 
1405 to 1463. and were carried on by another hand 
down to 1464.* 

All that we have related of Valla, Biondo, and Piccolo- 
mini will clearly show that, although the learned men 
of Rome had neither the importance nor the special 
character of those of Florence, still the Eternal City was 
always a great centre, to which the learned thronged 
from all parts of Italy, and soon from all parts of 
Europe. After the death of the three scholars we have 
mentioned, we find that there flourished Pomponio Leto, 
Platina, and the Roman Academy. The first of these 
was better known for his eccentricity than for his talent, 
and was generally believed to be a natural son of Prince 
Sanseverino of Salerno. A pupil of Valla, whom he 
succeeded as teacher, he left his family in order to come 
to Rome ; and it is said that when they summoned 
him back, he replied with his celebrated letter — Pom- 
ponius Ltztus eognatis et propinquis suis salutem. Quod 
petitis, fieri non potest. Valete. Inflamed with an en- 
thusiastic ardour for Roman antiquity, he led the life of 
* The CotiiHettlarii were revised and portly retouched by Giuioantonio 
Campaoo, trishop of Tcramo. Giovanni Gobellino (Gobel or Gdbcl) con- 
liniied Ihem from April '63 )o April '64. See Grf^rovius, CtsehkhU, 
&c, Vol. VII., page 599, aail fot. (zd edilion). Voigl has given 
a complete 'biography of this Pope in his work, £iiai Sihna di Pit' 
tiilemim als PabI Pius Jer Ztaeite und Siinr Zeitaller. Berlin: G. Meyner, 
1656-63, in 3 vols. See Vol. L, chip. 13, i foitim, Vol. II., book iii., 
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a hermit, cultivating a vineyard he possessed, according 
to the precepts of Varro and Columella ; going before 
daybreak to the University, where an immense audience 
awaited him; reading the classics, and passing long 
hours in contemplation of the monuments of oldRome 
which often moved him to tears. He arranged repre- 
sentations of the comedies of Plautus and Terence, and 
became the head of a lai^e group of learned men, 
whom he gathered into the Roman Academy, of which 
he was the founder. Every member of this Academy 
was rebaptized with a Pagan name, and on the recur- 
rence of the Roman fasti, especially on the anniversary of 
the foundation of Rome, they all met at a dinner, during 
which compositions In verse and prose were read aloud." 
At these meetings republics and paganism were dis- 
cussed ; and it was here that Platina, and many other 
learned men, whom Paul II. had dismissed from the 
secretaries' office, came to vent their rage against the 
Pope. He was an cnei^ctic and impatient man and soon 
dissolved this academy; many of its members were im- 
prisoned, a few even put to torture, others sought safety 
in flight (1468). Pomponio Leto was in Venice, and was 
sent back to Rome, where he saved himself by making 
his submission and asking pardon. t He was thus 

• Yovii, Elo^ dactorum virorum. Tiraboachi, S. L. T., Vol. VI,, 
pages 107, 110, 644-49; Burckhardl ; Gregorovius, Gttckuktt, &c. 
Vol. VII. 

t " FalcoretmeerraBse, peccii5seel ideo penasincreri , . , Rursuspetor 
vcniam, ad pedes me Pauli Pont, ctementisami esse credatia, (jui soliCa 
pieULte el misericordia omnibas parcit," &c. So runs the confesiion, of 
which Gregoravius could not find Ihe original, but only a copy in the 
Vatican ; GacAitiU der Slaal Ram, (second editioo), page 587, and fol. 
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enabled to reopen his academy under Sixtus IV., and it 
lasted until the sack of Rome in 1527. He died in 
1498 at the age of seventy, and was buried with great 
pomp. He published several editions of the classics, 
and some works on Roman antiquities ; but his chief 
importance consisted in his teaching, in the Pagan en- 
thusiasm which he had the faculty of communicating to 
others, and in his simple and exclusively studious life. 

Another member of the Academy, and one of greater 
ability, was Bartolommeo Sacchi, of Piadena, in the 
Cremonesc territory, surnamed Platina. First im- 
prisoned for protesting against the loss of his office, he 
was again shut up in St. Angelo, when the Academy 
was dissolved ; being put to torture, he not only yielded, 
but made a most abject submission to the Pope, pro- 
mising to obey him in all things, to celebrate him with 
highest praise," to denounce to him whoever should 
speak ill of him. And all this he said while nourishing 
an intense desire for revenge. Freed from prison, and 
named Vatican librarian by Sixtus IV., with the obliga- 
tion of collecting documents on the history of the 
temporal power, he revenged himself in his Vite lid Papi, 
by describing Paul II. as the most cruel of tyrants, 
whose delight it was to torment and torture the learned 
in the castle of St, Angelo, of which he had made a true 
* " Tibi potliceur, etiam si a jitaelervolimlibiis avibus aliquid contra 
nonien salulemque tuam sit. audiero, id slalim lilerls aut nunciis Sanctilati 
luae indicaluium. Celebrabimua et pinsa et cannioe Pauli nomen, ct 
auream banc Etatcm, quim luus felicissimiis ponliticalus efilidt." This 
letter, bji Plitina, to be found in Vairani, Afarutm. Cronanenniint, Vol. I., 
page 30, IE quoted by Gtegorovius, GaihiikU, &c.. Vol. VII., page 5SS 
(second edit.). 
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tower of Phalaris. As Platina's biographies achieved 
great popularity, Paul II. descended to posterity as 
a monster, and the scholar attained his end. The 
book's principal merit, and the cause of its success, lay 
in the style, the author's historic criticism being poor 
enough. Yet he attempted a most difficult undertaking, 
for which, in these days, the powers of no one man, how- 
ever learned and gifted, would suffice, and he was the 
firat to succeed in extracting from the fabulous 
chronicles of the Middle Ages, a manual of history of 
great clearness, in which are many specimens of the 
learned biography of the fifteenth century, and these are 
pleasant reading, because the author sincerely sought for 
historic truth, if he did not always succeed in finding it 
As he approached his own times, the value and import- 
ance of his biographies increase, always excepting when 
he is blinded by passion. His remaining historical 
works have less merit He died in the year 1481 at the 
age of sixty-one.* 

As we have already noted, Rome was the resort, not 
only of Italians, but also of foreigners, particularly 
Germans, and among these latter are three youths 
meriting special mention. Conrad Schweinheim, Arnold 
Pannartz, and Ulrich Hahn, had left the workshops of 
Faust and Schofl'er, and they were the men who intro- 
duced the art of printing into Italy about the year 
1464. They had to fight against starvation, and 
overcome immense difficulties, for in Italy so great was 

* Gre^KiviiiE, GisckitkU, ftc, Vol. VII., page 6oj, and fot. (second 
cdilion); Tiraboschi, S. U 1., Vol. VI., page 317, aad fol. 




the passion for ancient manuscripts, that many — among 
others the Duke of Urbino — preferred written to printed 
volumes. Yet the new industry rapidly spread, and 
before tlie year 1490 printing presses were already at 
work in more than thirty of our cities. In 1469 the 
famous Cardinal Niccola di Cusa, also called the 
Cusano, died, and was buried in St Piero in Vincoli : 
he was the son of a fisherman of the Moselle, had 
studied at Padua, and became one of the most illustrious 
thinkers of the age. He preceded Piccolomini and Valla 
in doubting the authenticity of the donation of Constan- 
tine, but he did not combat the temporal power of the 
Holy See. He afterwards somewhat modified his 
opinions, and was raised to the cardinalate, always, 
however, preserving great integrity of character. Op- 
posed to the authority of Aristotle, he had a philosophic 
intellect of very great originality; a pantheist and the true 
precursor of Giordano Bruno, he was a deep thinker as 
well as scholar.* In 1461 another foreigner made his 

• Ritler, Cachkhtt der ttaurn Pkilosofhit ; GregorovJus, Cesckiclitt, 
elc, Vol. VII., p. S9I (Jd edition); Ferri, // Card Nkcah di Cu,a e la 
Fiiatffia dtlla Rdigiene (NM^iia Antelegia, Vol. XX., seventh year, M>y 
1873, p. lOO and fol.) Id this ailicle Ihe author examines the philoso- 
phical syslern of Cusano : " Its ruling idea," he says, " is the Absolute, 
conceivable, but incomprehensible in its infinitude ; minimum and mail' 
mum, beginning and end of all existence ; from it arise the cunliadictions 
that it brings into hannony. The idm of Cusaoo is not (he ideotily of 
thought and being, but is only an image of the absolute truth. The 
human intellect remains distinct from the divine, but Creation is a de- 
velopment uf the world from God, not a Creation ix tiikile. The 
Dialectic of Cuuno does not reach like Heel's to ihe identity of thought 
and being, his system is not yet pure Pantheism, for il admits of two 
orden of existence, the finite aiul the infinite." Bruno went a step farther 
upon this road. 
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first appearance in Rome, Johann Miiller, better known 
as the famous Regiomontanus, a learned Greek scholar 
of highest eminence in the mathematics and astronomy 
of the time. Sixtus IV. entrusted him with the im- 
provement of the calendar, and he died at Rome in 
1475. In 1482 came Johann Reuchlin, who after- 
wards caused Argiropulos, then professor in the Roman 
University, to exclaim that the Grecian Muses passed 
the Alps in order to emigrate to Germany.* There in 
fact learning had been widely propagated and had 
already borne fruit. The sun of the new Italian cul- 
ture, risen high above the horizon, now illumined the 
whole of Europe ; but its light still proceeded from Italy, 
the ancient cradle of knowledge. 

From the death of Paul 1 1, to that of Alexander VI., 
matters in Rome went from bad to worse, and the 
Popes had other things to think of than scholars, learn- 
ing or the fine arts. However, Sixtus IV. opened the 
Vatican to the public, and completed many important 
constructions in the city. Neither, for a long time, did 
the Roman people lose their admiration for all that was 
ancient, as an incident that happened during that period 
serves to show. In April 1485 a rumour spread that 
some workmen, digging in the Appian Way, near the 
tomb of Cecilia Metella, had discovered a Roman 
sarcophagus containing the remains of a beautiful and 
well-formed maiden, according to the epitaph, JULIA 
FILIA Claudi : " whose blond tresses were adorned 
with many and very rich precious stones, and tied with 
* GiegoroTius, GesckUhli, etc., p. 596. 
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gold and a ribbon of green silk."* The workmen 
carried off the jewels; but an indescribable enthusiasm 
reigned throughout the city. It was said that this 
corpse had the colour and freshness of Hfe, that its eyes 
and mouth were still open. It was carried to the 
Capitol, and forthwith a sort of religious pilgrimage 
b^an of people coming to admire, describe, and de- 
lineate it with pencil and brush. It may perhaps have 
had a waxen mask, like those found at Cumae and 
elsewhere ; but every one then believed that an ancient 
beauty must be infinitely superior to any living one. This 
was the idea and illusion of the age, yet already it 
began to seem like the echo of a world on the point of 
change. Harsh reality was preparing new and very 
bitter experiences: under Innocent VIII. and Alex- 
ander VI. all things went to ruin in Italy. 

4. Milan and Francesco Filelfo. 
The other cities of Italy are of much less importance 
than Florence and Rome in the history of letters. In 
republics like Genoa and Venice they began to flourish 
much later than in Tuscany. Naples had been too 
long in a state bordering upon anarchy, and at Milan 
there was little to be hoped for under the rule of a 
monster like Filippo Maria Visconti, a Condottiere like 

• Malarauo, Craaaea di Perugia, in [he Archivie Slarieo, Vol. XVI., 
pnrt ii., p. 180. The MS. has a gap which prevenlrf ils editors from 
seeing Ihe dote of the year. See Nunliparto in Muralori's Seriptora, 
Vol. II., part iL, col. 109 ; see Infessura in Eccard, Scripleres, Vol. II., 
col. 1951 ; Burckhanlt, Die Renaissamt, p. iSj (1st edition). 
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Francesco Sforza, or a dissolute and cruel youth like 
his son Galeazzo Maria. Yet such was then the state 
of the national spirit, that no one could or might keep 
entirely aloof from studious pursuits ; Visconti himself 
felt the need of reading Dante and Petrarch, and tried 
to collect a few learned men round him. It was, 
however, difficult to find any one willing to stay long 
with him. Panormita, though by no means a scrupul- 
ous man, could not be induced to stay, even by a salary 
of eight hundred zechins, and departed to seek his for- 
tunes elsewhere. The only man fitted for that court was 
Francesco Filelfo of Tolentino. who there found a secure 
asylum whence to insult his enemies with impunity, 
and live by adulation and the traffic of his pen. This man 
believed himself and was generally believed to be one 
of the greatest intellects of the age ; but on the contrary 
he was totally wanting in originality, and his acquire- 
ments were very confused and open to question. 
Having been sent by the Venetian Republic as am- 
bassador to Constantinople, where he married the 
daughter of his Greek master, Emmanuele Crisolora, 
he came back to Italy in 1427, at the age of twenty-nine. 
He brought a good store of manuscripts, spoke and 
wrote Greek, had a great facility for the composition of 
Latin verses, and that was quite sufficient in those 
times to establish his reputation as an extraordinary 
man. His enormous vanity and restless temperament 
did the rest. Sent for to teach in the Florentine 
Studio, he speedily wrote to all of his great success : 
■■ even noble matrons," said he, "' give way to me in the 
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streets." However, he was soon at war with every- 
body. He was a bitter enemy of the Medici, and 
advised the execution of Cosimo, at that time a prisoner 
in the Palazzo Vecchio ;* at last he had to take refuge 
in Siena, where he ran the danger of being killed by 
one whom he believed to be an assassin in the pay of 
Medici in that place. And meanwhile in Florence he 
was tried and condemned as a conspirator against the 
lives of Cosimo, Carlo Marsuppini and others. 

At Siena he wrote his obscene Satire against Poggio ; 
later, we find him at Milan, where he received a stipend 
of seven hundred zecchins per year, and a house to 
live in, and wrote in exalted terms of the virtue and 
particularly the liberality of his " divine prince," Filippo 
Maria Visconti, that tyrant almost unrivalled for 
perfidiousness and cruelty. On the death of Visconti 
and the proclamation of the Ambrosian Republic at 
Milan, he lauded the new Conscript Fathers, and then 
formed part of the deputation that bore the keys of 
Milan to Francesco Sforza, in whose honour he wrote 
his great poem, The Sforziad. 

A fertile composer of biographies, satires, and epistles, 
his eloquence, as Giovio expressed it, resembled a 



ne, coQcludrd thus : 



• One of the Satires he wroti 

". . . Vobis res coram public: 
Offerl in medium, refercns slrageaque nocesque 
Venturas, ubi furle minus pro lege vel xquo 
Supplicium facrit de sonte nefando j 
Aut etiam aOiciutn col I alum munerc civij 
Namque relegalu<i, si culpx nomine mulclsm 
Pendent, oHiciet magnis voa cladihua omnes." 
{Philelphi, Saline quarts decadis hecatoslici 
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river which overflowed and muddied everything. Yet 
he IcHDked upon himself as a dispenser of immortality, 
of fame or infamy, to whom he chose. When he had 
to write an Italian commentary on Petrarch, he deplored 
the degradation to which this reduced his epic muse ; 
nevertheless, he was always ready to sell his Latin 
verses and his praises to the highest bidder, without 
being troubled with any sense of shame. 

His principal works, besides the Satires, were only 
two, and they remained unpublished, without much 
loss to letters. The first, entitled De Jocis et Seriis, 
is a collection of epigrams, divided into ten books, each 
of a thousand verses, according to the author's always 
artificial rhetoric. Full of jests, and indecent and 
very prosaic insults, its only object seems to be an 
exhibition of the author's facility in verse-making, 
and gaining money by unworthy adulation, or still 
more unworthy abuse. Now, it is his daughter who has 
no dower, and whose clothes are in tatters ; now the 
muse of Filelfo is silent for want of money, and he 
supplicates half threateningly, half humbly, that some 
may be granted to him.* 



i in his Vila di F. FUdfa (Milan, Mussi, 1808, J vols 
ime of thise verses. 
SCO Ffotia, Filelfo says : — 
" Nam quia magnifici data non est copla niimnii 
Cogilur hinc uti carmine randdule. 
Quod neque mireris, vocem pteliosa canoram 

Esca dat, et potus exdbat ingenium. 

Ingenium spurco suevil languescere viDO, 

Humidi rougitum reddete rapa sold." 

KuSMINC, Vol, II. p. zSj, doc vi. 
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On tiic iSlh Jane 1459^ prcdsdjr wliOe he was 
engaged on this worls he wrote to Cardinal Bessarion. 
**Bcing now free firom Cever. I can fblfil my duty 
towards yoursdf and die Holy Father Pius 11^ 
namel>\ that of writing verses in exchange for 
money.** 

Nor was hb conduct diScrent while writing his 
other work — also onpubUshed — Tie S/ffrsiad, divided 
into twenty4bur cantos, of which only ten are to be 
found in the Kbrariesw It is an attempt at an 
epic poenv relating Sforza s enterprises, and starting 
from the death of Filippo Maria \lscontL In easy 
\'en»s. sometimes in the \TrgiUan. but oftener in the 
I'Mdian $tyle. the author Uuds to the sk>- every action 
i>f his hcrv\ e\xn the most perttdious. The gods of 

To iWntil^ SkoiK^Mttai : 

** Kltift turn «k<«B )f^t i!tenL ct i^ttn v^estes 

VcL IL ^ 3S7. doc Ti. 

To IUmc* MatU ^mak : 

** HUiK«» ^m aofixE^ *2«st «^ — n-ri pads 
A^luftht <ttttur ne^itSts ct (VfUB^ 
1\>AA mihi v;%jt« BUacaL (».^ «^ oett£& vad* 
V>Ki b<\l:um ii».li\i: bocnii pttspervs? 



Now ^t*^?'*:tt* ctv* : 3nsa 3k rst Ti» p 
v\Yt*>tU xYttCvis ^v>rui demies crX'* 

VoL IL p. iSS. doc Ti. 

VniM crv\ ^iix l« ««Bifyr Jhi jucn »enaBL* 

VoL IL {V J9(X doc Ti. 
* \\ IV K^wuiu^ I «M il> /: /MLitf^ VoL IL p. 31:. doc 
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Olympus, occasionally even St Ambrose and other 
Christian saints, are the real actors in this drama ; 
but they are never more than mere abstractions, and 
their sole effect is to deprive the hero of the poem 
of all personality. There is no atom of true poetry in 
it, and Filelfo was more in the right than he imagined, 
when declaring that money was the only muse that 
gave him inspiration. Whenever he had to bring some 
fresh personage on to the stage, he immediately began 
to bai^ain. Woe to him who did not pay him! And 
in this way he managed to obtain money, food, horses, 
clothes, everything. He feigned to be poor and starv- 
ing, while living in luxury with six servants and six 
horses. He deplored the misery to which, according 
to his own account, his immortal muse was reduced ; 
he was ashamed of needing money, but never of 
beting for it. And all paid court to him, because 
they stood in fear of his verses. Even Mahomet H. 
freed Filelfo's mother-in-law and sister-in-law from 
prison, on the poet's sending him a Greek ode and 
a letter, in which he said : " I am one of those whose 
eloquence celebrates illustrious deeds, and confers 
immortality on those who are by nature mortal, and 
I have undertaken to narrate your glorious feats, which 
by the fault of the Latins and the will of God, have 
given victory to your arms."* He maintained the 
same behaviour in writing the Satires, of which there 
were one hundred, divided into ten decades \ and each 
* C. de Rosmiot, VUa di F. FUciJo, Vol. II. p. 50, and pp. 30J and 
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satire containing one hundred verses, was called by 
him a Hecatostka. 

Filelfo did not consider himseif well treated by 
Rome. It is true that Nicholas V., after hearing him 
read his Satires, awarded him a gift of five hundred 
golden ducats ; he was overwhelmed with courtesies. 
was commissioned to make a translation of Homer, with 
the oiifer of a generous stipend, gratuities, a house, 
and other things besides if he accepted. But he, 
having other views, refused all this. After the 
death of his first, and then of his second wife, he 
signified that he might be persuaded to settle in 
Rome, if a Cardinal's hat were bestowed upon him, 
either at once or later. This request being neglected, 
he took a third wife, and refused every future invi- 
tation. But at Sforza's death, his fortunes changed ; 
he fell into poverty, and had to beg for the patron- 
age of the hated Medici, who recalled him to the 
Florence University. He arrived there at the age 
of eighty-three, in 1431, with worn-out strength and 
exhausted means, and died shortly afterwards, Filelfo 
was an example of what could be done in those days 
by a man of good memory, great facility for writing 
and speaking different languages, inordinate vanity 
and pride, no principles, no morality, and no originality.* 
* On Filelfo, one can consul!, besides his own works, ihe three vols. 
of biography published by Rosmini (who is, however, much loo laudntoty), 
wilh many docBinenls, among which are fragments of Filelfo's unpub- 
lished writings. Mr Shepherd, in his Vila di P. BrarcioHni, speaks at 
length of Filelfo. See also Nisard's Gladiatrurs, Sec, Vol. I. ; Guillaume 
Vixn, MSattsB ^ Histoin Litttraire, Tome I., Genftve, 1856; TJraboschi, 
Vespiuiano, and Voigt in their previously quoted works. 
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He was not certainly the only learned man in 
Milan. As before noticed, we find there in the times 
of Francesco Sforza, Cicco Simoneta, a very learned 
secretary ; his brother Giovanni, court historian, who 
narrates the Duke's life and deeds from 1423 to 1466, 
in a history that is not without merit, for it describes 
matters of which the author was an eye-witness ; and 
Guiniforte Barsizza, preceptor to the Duke's children 
Galeazzo Maria and Ippolita. who was afterwards 
celebrated for her Latin discourses.* Battista Sforza, 
daughter of Alessandro, lord of Pesaro, and Francesco's 
brother, also famous for her Latin compositions,t was 
likewise educated at this court. Still this does not 
suffice to give Milan any real value of its own in the 
history of learning. 



5. Learned Men in Naples. 

Alfonso of Aragon, besides being a warrior, was also 
a man of no common intellect, and knew how to 
give his Court a higher rank in literature. He laid aside 
his national characteristics with singular facility, and 
became thoroughly Italian, emulating our native princes 
as a patron of the fine arts, in the search for 
ancient manuscripts, in studying the classics, and in 
surrounding himself with literary men, on whom, 
according to Vespasiano, he spent some twenty thou- 

* In 1465 she became the wife of AlfoQso of Aragon, Dolce of 
Calabria. 
+ Afterwards wife of Frederigo, Duke of Urbino. 
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sand ducats annually.* Titus Livius was his idol, 
so much so, that it is related how Cosimo di Medici, 
wishing to gain his friendship, sent him a precious 
manuscript of that historian's works. He WTOte to 
beg the Venetians to obtain for him from Padua 
one of Livy's arm bones, as though it had been a 
sacred relic. On a march with his army one day, 
Sulmona, the birthplace of Ovid, was pointed out to 
him, whereupon he immediately made a halt, to give 
vent to exclamations of joy. He effected his state 
entry into Naples through a breach in the walls, 
carefully imitating all the ceremonial of a Roman 
triumph, 

Trapezunzio, Valla, Fazio, BeccadelU. and Porcellio 
dei Pandoni, resided long at his Court, and for a short 
time Filelfo, Gaza, Manetti, and Piccolomini were 
also there. All were treated with munificence and 
kindness. When Fazio had completed his Historia 
Alplwnsi, the king, who already paid him five hundred 
ducats a-year, made him a present of fifteen hundred 
more, saying, "This is not intended as payment for 
your work, which is above price."t When he sent 
an invitation to Manetti, who was flying from his 
Florence, he said to him, " With you I will divide 
my last loaf." 

A man of unprejudiced mind, continually at war 
with the Papacy, he gave shelter and protection to 

* Vespasiano, Vila ^Alfamo tTAragBna, VI. and XIV- Volgt, Dit 
WitJerbclrlmiis, Stc, p. 335, ^X^ ""^ hundred and Iwen)]' ihousant] 
ducals ; bul Ihia is cerlninly a mislake, perhaps an eiior of Ihe press. 

\ Vespasiiino, Vila iTAI/onso, § vii. 
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all men of learning, whatever their opinions, and 
guaranteed them full freedom of speech, defending 
them against the Inquisition and every other danger. 
Thus Valla, who was the most important man of 
learning at the Neapolitan court, was enabled to write 
against Popes and priests, and freely expose his 
religious and philosophical opinions both in his 
writings and from his professorial chair. This be- 
stowed on the learned society of Naples a distinct 
physiognomy and special importance. It was the same 
with Antonio Beccadelli, sumamed the Panormita. Bom 
at Palermo in 1394, he, after studying at Padua, had 
suddenly achieved a noisy celebrity by writing a book, 
which excited great scandal by its indecency, which 
was not as yet vety usual in learned writings. This 
work, bearing the title Hermaphrodilus, is a collection 
of epigrams, which in shameless pungency and indecent 
flippancy surpasses anything before written in imitation 
of the Roman satirists. Not only vice in general, 
but obscenity and viciousness of every description, 
were the continual subject of his verses, which, possess- 
ing some elegance and mastery of many difficult 
points of style and language, obtained an extensive 
success. But very fierce attacks were also made upon 
the author. He, however, was in no wise disconcerted 
by them, and gloried in his book, because he had 
written it in imitation of the ancients, and proved 
that anything and everything could be expressed in 
Latin. He defended himself by quoting Tibullus, 
Catullus, Propertius, Juvenal, and even Greek and 
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Roman philosophers and politicians, who, although 
virtuous men, had written similar obscenities. He added 
that if his poems were open to the same reproach, 
his life was without stain.* Nevertheless, there was 
great uproar. Poggio — certainly a man of few scruples — 
decidedly blamed him ; the Minorite friars hurled their 
thunders on him from the pulpit, and according to 
Valla, went the length of burning him in effigy. But 
Guarino Veronese, a very celebrated scholar, an old 
man of sixty-three, the father of many children, of 
the purest character, and quite incapable of imitating 
him, yet defended him energetically, deriding his 
detractors, who, said he, "are ignorant that life has 
one scope, poetry another." And such were, in point 
of fact, the ideas of the age. Sigismondo, king of 
the Romans, crowned Panormita poet laureate in 
Sienna, and the Hermaphroditus created a school, 
for from that time forward it was considered almost 
a merit for an Italian scholar to write Latin indecencies. 
Alfonso, being quite indifferent to the accusations 
launched against the poet, and firm in his wish to give 
refuge to all those who were persecuted by others, 
always held Panormita in great esteem. So the poet 
^vrote the Dkta et facta Alphonsi, for which he received 
a reward of a thousand ducats ; afterwards Alphonsi 
regis triumphus, and numerous works in the shape 
of letters, orations, and Latin verses, which prove 
* "Crede velini nostra vitam dislare pap)To, 

Si mea charia procax, mens sine labe mea est." 
(Antonii PaDonniisp Hcrmapiraditus. Primiu in Gennanla edidit 
Apophoreta adjicil F. C. Forbei^iis ; Coburgi, 1814. Vide Efig. II. 
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him to be a facile writer of no especial merit. He 
read aloud, and commented to the king, Livy, Virgil, 
and Seneca ; he was made a noble, and presented 
with a villa and lai^e sums of money. Bartolommeo 
Fazio and the others were men of even less weight. 
The only really original mind, therefore, at the Court 
of Naples was Valla, who contributed in no small 
degree to foster the critical and philosophical spirit 
for which Neapolitans have a natural aptitude. 
Another eminent man, Giovanni Gioviano Fontano, 
was also there, but he flourished later, and belongs 
to a succeeding period in the history of our letters. 

6. The Minor Italian States. 

On turning our attention to the smaller cities and 
lesser States of Italy, we shall find society exposed 
to such continual and violent shocks, and torn 
by so many bloody crimes, that it is impossible to 
conceive how arts and letters should ever have flour- 
ished at all in them. The petty tyrants were con- 
tinually exposed to the attacks of their neighbours, or 
to conspiracies daily breaking out in their own States. 
Where a city like Ferrara or Bolc^na was in question, 
the strategical position of tlie former, and of the latter 
the territorial importance, alTorded certain help in 
their continual vicissitudes. Where two princes were 
concerned as powerful as Alessandro Sforza of Pesaro, 
—who had the support of his brother of Milan — or as 
Federico d'Urbino — who was also a captain of adven- 
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tiirers — with an army at his back, then, even if 
dangers were unavoidable, it was at least comparatively 
easy to save the States. But where all such assistance 
was lacking, we find nothing but bloody histories 
like those of the BagHoni in Perugia. These never 
succeeded in establishing an undisputed lordship over 
the city; they were, it is true, the dominant family, 
but their chief was not always recognised by its 
members, and there was a strong adverse party, headed 
by the Oddi. The town was always filled with armed 
men and bravos, and violent tumults would break out 
at a moment's notice. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century, bloody fights 
within and without Perugia were so frequent and so 
furious, that the houses in the country round were all 
knocked to pieces, the fields devastated, the peasants 
converted into assassins, the citizens enlisted in the 
free companies ; while wolves prowled about feeding 
on "Christian flesh."" Yet it was precisely at this 
period that the noblest, most ideal and delicate painting 
of the Umbrian school flourished at Perugia : another 
of the same strange contrasts then to be observed 
throughout the length and breadth of Italy. 

Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta of Rimini was 
another of the petty tyrants, and one of the most 
remarkable of them. A renowned captain of adven- 
turers, without ever having held the command of large 
armies, he frequently showed himself a true monster of 

and 2. The Clironicles of 
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cruelty. He repudiated his first wife, after receiving 
her dowry ; out of jealousy or revenge he murdered his 
second and third ; but ardently loved his mistress 
Isotta to the end of his life. Stained by a thousand 
crimes, he was extremely cynical and irreligious. On 
his tomb he desired the following inscription to be 
ilaccd ; — 

"Porto le comi ch'ogn'uno le vede, 
E laJ Ic porta che non se lo ciede." 

He denied God, denied the immortality of the soul, 
and when the Pope pronounced sentence of excommuni- 
cation against him, he enquired if the excommunicated 
still continued to enjoy the flavour of good wine and 
good dinners. On the occasion of some great festival 
of the Church, he had the holy water pyx filled with 
ink, in order to enjoy seeing the faithful stain them- 
selves with it unawares.' Yet even this coarse tyrant 
was surrounded by Hterary men, to some of whom he 
gave estates, to others assigned salaries ; and in his 
castle, Arx Sismundea, they sang the praises of the 
prince, and extolled his passion for the beautiful Isotta, 
to whom a monument, Divae Isotlae sacrum, was erected 

1 the church of St Francesco beside that of her lover. 
The church itself, upon which Leon Battista Alberti 
worked from 144S to 1450, and which is one of the most 
elegant and purest edifices of the Renaissance, bears on 
its facade the name of Sigismund, and the initials 
S. and T. are introduced into the ornaments. In the 
two outer sides are niches intended for the tombs of the 

■ G. Voigl, Enea Silvio dt FUiolamim, etc.. Vol HI., p. 133. 
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Court soldiers and men of learning. And there was no 
affectation in all this ; it was the expression of a real 
need of the cultured and artistic side of his character. 
Pius 11., who was at fierce war with him, and burnt him 
in effigy, wrote that he (Malatesta) "was learned in 
history ; had great knowledge of philosophy, and 
seemed bom for everytliing that he undertook." ' 

At Ferrara, Mantova, Urbino, the capital cities of 
small but nevertheless important States, things wore a 
very different aspect. Without being great centres like 
Rome and Florence, they had a character and a dis- 
tinct importance of their own in the history of letters, 
Ferrara was the most celebrated. Its strategical 
position rendered it independent, since none of the 
great Italian States could allow another to take posses- 
sion of it. The Lords of Este, who ruled and fortified 
it. were men of ability and also often of great military 
power. Yet the interior of the Ducal Palace witnessed 
many scenes of bloodshed, Parisina, wife of the bastard 
Niccolo III., being enamoured of a natural son of her 
husband, both she and her lover were beheaded (1425), 
And the same Duke had afterwards to consolidate his 
power, combating the hostile nobility, with every 
stratagem of war, and all manner of treachery. This 
bastard was succeeded by two natural sons, Lionello 
and Borso. In after years Ercole, legitimate son of 
Niccolo III., seized the dukedom by force of arms from 



■ Pii II. Comm., Romae, 1584, lib. iL, p. ga. Burckhardt, p 
833, 314, observes thai Ihe word Aiitoria is here ustii to indicate 
knowledge of antiquity. 
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the hands of Lionello's son, and did bloody execution 
on his enemies. And so matters went on even in the 
sixteenth century, when Cardinal Ippolito d'Este put 
out the eyes of his brother Giulio, another bastard, 
because they were praised by a lady whom both loved, 
and who alleged to the cardinal as the reason why she 
preferred his brother to himself, the irresistible beauty 
of the former's eyes. The operation was imperfectly 
performed, thereby causing fresh tragedies at the un- 
happy Court, for Giulio, to whom the sight of one eye 
remained, conspired with Don Ferrante against their 
common brother, Duke Alfonso I.." husband of Lucrezia 
Borgia, The cardinal betrayed the plot (1506), and the 
two brothers were condemned to a perpetual imprison- 
ment, in which Don Ferrante died, and from which 
Giulio was only liberated on the accession of Alfonso 
11- (1559). 

Yet this was the Court so celebrated for its artistic 
and literary splendour, even to the days of Bojardo, 
Ariosto, and Tasso, who shed over it the lustre of their 
names and of their immortal works. Having been, in the 
Middle Ages, a Lombard, feudal, and knightly city, it 
had not shared the great literary movement that shewed 
itself in Florence in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. But in the fifteenth century it was one of the 
most flourishing cities of Italy, and the disorders of the 
Court seldom seemed to spread beyond the walls of the 
Ducal Palace. Ferrara had been built after 3 pre- 
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arranged design, it was governed in an orderly way. 
and exiles from Florence and other Italian cities took 
refuge and erected palaces there. The houses and streets 
that are now so deserted barely sufficed for the needs 
of the population. Its dukes looked after everything, 
and invited learned men to settle among them. Among 
these, the first place must be given to GuarJno Veronese, 
who, in bringing learning to Ferrara where feudal and 
knightly traditions were in full force, promoted the 
revival of letters which afterwards gave us the Orlando 
Inamorato, the Orlando Furioso, and so many other 
works of imperishable fame." 

Guarino, born in 1370, studied Greek at Constan- 
tinople, whence he returned to Italy with a rich store 
of manuscripts, and so tenderly did he value these, that 
there was a generally received fable of his hair having 
suddenly turned white on the loss by shipwreck of a 
lai^e portion of his treasure.t He taught first in 
Florence, then at Venice, where one of his pupils was 
Vittorino da Feltre. in whom he infused his learning 
and principles of education. Called to Ferrara in 1424 
by Niccolo III., he became the instructor of Lionello 
and professor at the university, devoting himself with 
feverish ardour tn his double office, besides writing a 
great number of works: translations of Plutarch, Plato, 
Strabo, and Lucian ; biographies, grammars, and more 
than fifty orations. But above all else, his principal 

* Giosni Canlucci, DelU petsit latint edilted irudiSe di Ludavuo Arioilo. 
Bologna, Zanichelli, 1S75, p. zi and fol. 

+ C. Ue Kosmioi, Vita tdiniplina di Guarino t'rri/Htie, Brescia 1805 6, 
Vol. I., p.6; TiraboschiS. 1-T., Vol. VI. p. iiS. 
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merit consists in the nobility of his character and his 
method of instruction, in which there was great origi- 
nality, and which produced very remarkable results. An 
excellent father of his family, of temperate and sober 
life, speaking ill of no man, he lived in the midst of his 
scholars, of whom he had always a houseful. It was 
said that more learned men issued from his school than 
Greeks from the Trojan horse. And certainly more 
than thirty of his pupils were celebrated for their learn- 
ing,* although Vittorino da Feltre was the only one 
who achieved a lasting reputation. But Guarino's 
labours may best be measured by the impulse he gave to 
letters in Ferrara, which, by his teachings and under the 
rule of his pupils Lionello and Borso d'Este, was trans- 
formed into a small Italian Athens. He continued to 
work with the same zeai to the time of his death, which 
took place on the 4th December 1460. in the ninetieth 
year of his age, when he breathed his last in the bosom 
of his family, loved and venerated by all. 

The Gonzagas of Mantova, some of whom were 
leaders of mighty armies, never committed any of the 
crimes which so deeply stained the history of the Estes. 
Their Court, it is true, had no splendour until the six- 
teenth century, in the times of Bern bo, Bandello, Ariosto, 
and Tasso, and especially during the life of the good 
Marchioness Isabella. But in the fifteenth century 
Mantova was honoured by being the place of residence 
of Vittorino Rambaldoni da Feltre (bom 1378, died 
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1446}, the first of modern pedagogues, and who, as we 
have already seen, was Guarino's most illustrious pupil. 
Summoned to Mantova by Giovanni Francesco Gon- 
zaga, he received a munificent stipend and a dwelling in 
which he founded his celebrated school, soon to be known 
by tlie name of the Casa Gioiosa. from the constant gaiety 
that prevailed among his well-cared-for pupils. His 
tutorial principles were excellent, and he taught 
the classics with the aid of renowned Greeks, such as 
Gaza and Trapezunzio. To these and to other studies 
usual in schools of that time, were added music, dancing, 
drawing, gymnastics, and riding. The fundamental prin- 
ciple of Vittorino's school was; That for the formation 
of character, the education of the body should be coupled 
with that of the mind. And Vittorino's success in so 
immoral an age, was entirely owing to the nobility and 
elevation of his mind, and the generosity which made 
him spend all his salary on the gratuitous education of 
the poor, who thus pursued their studies side by 
side with the Marquis of Mantua's sons and the young 
Fcderico da Montcfeltro, afterwards the celebrated 
Duke of Urbino. And this community and equality 
in school of all orders of citizens, formed part of 
Vittorino's tutorial system, for he was the first 
to conduct instruction and education upon scien- 
tific principles," The excellent results of the Casa 
Gioiosa were plainly visible in Mantua and elsewhere, 
since for a long time Vittorino's pupils were dia- 

* C. De Rosmini, fdta dill 'eltiata pncdteri ndia Vila e diu^im 
yiUerinoda Fdire i dti ami diietpeli. Bassono, RrmendiHiana press iSoi. 
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tinguished by a loyalty of character which was in 
strong contrast with the general corruption. 

It was mainly owing to this system of education 
that Urbino became the model Court of Italy, and that 
the Duke Federico was good, loyal, and faithful in spite of 
being a Condottiere Captain. Universally renowned for 
his strategy, for the discipline maintained by his soldiers, 
and for being the only leader of his time who never 
betrayed his word nor his oath, he was acquainted with 
Latin, philosophy, and history; he read the classics, and 
had a pronounced taste for theological controversy. These 
acquirements, united to those gained in the camp and 
the council chamber, gave him possession, or at least 
comprehension, of nearly all the knowledge of his day. 
His life was ordered with the regularity of a time-piece, 
and all his leisure moments were given to discussion 
and study. When he went to Tivoli with Pope 
Pius II., beneath a burning sun, amid the dust raised by 
the hoofs of the cavalry, the glitter of helmets and 
swords, he chatted with the Pope on the arms of the 
ancients, on the Trojan war, and could not quite agree 
with hftn on the subject of the confines of Asia Minor.* 
The money earned by the rich pay of a free-captain 
he spent during peace in beautifying the city and Court 
of Urbino. It almost seemed as though he wished to 
make his State a work of art The palace built by 
him was one of the most celebrated in Italy, not for 
its richness but for its exquisite taste. It housed 
many Hundreds of persons, to each of whom a definite 
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office was entrusted, with a fixed time-table and written 
instructions. It resembled a great military school, to 
which many nobles sent their sons, in order that 
they might be trained in military discipline, and ex- 
ercises, and in elegance of manners. His greatest 
treasure was the extensive library, on which he spent 
30,000 ducats," and gave employment for fourteen 
years to thirty or forty copyists in Urbino, Florence, 
and other places, t He had it arranged with the 
nicest order, following in part the system of Paren- 
tucelli,^ but trying to embrace the whole circle of 

* Professor E . Piccolomini, in his waiV Sulla librtria frkiata dti Afedici, 
before quoled by us. gives, at page 25, ihc inslruclions given (o the 
librarian, which clearly prove the great precision snd order exacted by the 
Duke. 

+ This libnuy, afterwnrds stolen by Duke Valentino, and later bought 
by Pope AlexiDder VII],, is aowto l>e found in the Vatican. CastigUonl, 
in his Carltgiana, roentiotis it briefly ; but Vespasiano speaks of it at 
length, and describes it with ecslacy. "This Duke alone has had a mind 
10 do that which no one has undertaken for more than a thousaiKl yean, 
and to collect a library, the worthiest ever made in all these ages. . . . 
And he has taken the road that needs must be taken by whomsoever wishes 
to make a worthy and famous library such as this is. , . . What letters ! 
what books 1 what goodly books t collected without regard for expense." 
{VUa di Foirrico, Dukr of Urbino, sec. uviii.) . . . " In that library all 
the books are superlatively beautiful, all written with the pen, and not a 
single printed one, for the Duke would have taken shame to himself for il ; 
all most el^^ntly illuminated, and none that is not written upon kid." 
But its principal merit was the order with which it was arranged, containing 
the principal ancient and modem authors in every branch of knowledge, 
and not many specimens of the same author, one copy of each, neither is 
there a ^ngle sheet of their works that is not complete." — [liidrm, sec 

I Professor Piccolomini, at page 1 1 1 and fol. of his above quoted work, 
gives the bibliographical canon composed by Parentucclli, afterwards Pope 
Nicholas V., and one can see how incomplete il b, and therefore how 
exaggerated the praises which it obtained. 
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ancient and modern lore." Thus he succeeded in 
obtaining something unique in the world. Surrounded 
by Italian and foreign artists, and by soldiers, he 
had not many learned men at his court, but many were 
in correspondence with him, and dedicated to him 
their works. He went about unarmed among his 
people, dined frugally in the open air, listening to 
readings from Livy or other ancient authors. Towards 
evening he attended the military and gymnastic exer- 
cises performed by his youths and pages in the 
field of St Francesco. The people loved their Duke, 
and his successors followed in his footsteps.'f" It would 
be too much to assert that Urbino gave any extra- 
ordinary impulse to literary culture in Italy; but we 
may say that it was like a shining jewel amid the 
Apennines ; a model city, the birth-place of many 
great men, the greatest of whom was Raphael. 

7. The Platonic Academy. 
The writers hitherto noticed, lived, as we have already 
said, amid a multitude of others, whose names, though 
famous in their own day, gradually fell into oblivion. 
No century in fact has given a place in history to so 
great a hecatomb of supposed celebrities as the fifteenth 
century. And this is easily explained by the double 

• Vcspasiano, Vita di Ftderko, Duia it l/r^'ite, sec. xixi. 

+ Vespasiano, Viia di Prdtriia, Data itUrbiHo; Ugolini, Storia da 
Conti t Duthi d' Urbiru, volo Due : Firenri, 1859; Dennistoun, Memairt 
ef the Duits ej UrhiiK : Loiulon, Longmans & Co., 1851 ; Burckliu-dt, 
Die Cullur dtr RtnaissaMct, page 44-46 ; Vaigt, Dit iViederMebuHg, etc., 
page 263. 
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work that age carried on. On the one hand, in its efforts 
to revive antiquity, it set in motion an often mechanical 
Imitation and reproduction of the past, in which those 
who have since been foi^otten took part ; on the 
other, new and unexpected results were obtained, which 
were the work of a much smaller number of scholars, 
whose names deserve historical mention. And this 
double order of facts and individuals is to be met with in 
nearly all the culture of the Renaissance — in philosophy 
no less than in letters. Philosophy had apparently a 
great and general importance among the learned ; but 
the greater number of them merely extracted from the 
ancient writers a dictionary of phrases on glory, friend- 
ship, contempt of death, the summtim bonum, happiness 
and virtue, which they continually repeated, without con- 
forming to them either their actions or their convictions. 
We constantly find in these phrases a strange mixture 
of Paganism and Christianity, in odd contradiction 
one with the other ; a point which was quite indifferent 
to the writer. Soon, however, the need was felt of finding 
some unrevealed but rational basis of human life to 
explain at once Pagan and Christian virtue, and to 
harmonize their too apparent contradiction. Then, 
work that was more or less original began, initiated by 
the Neo-Platonists and the Academy, founded by them 
in Florence. 

The Greek exiles did not contribute much to the 
diffusion among us of their language, (which had already 
begun to be studied in Italy) and still less to the learn- 
ing which already flourished before their arrival, but they 
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greatly helped to direct learning itself to the study of the 
ancient philosophers. The first origin of Platonism, or 
rather of Neo- Platonism, in Italy, is in fact owed to 
Giorgio Gemistos, surnamed Plethon on account of his 
professed admiration for Plato. Born in the Pelopon- 
nesus according to some, only a refugee there from 
Constantinople according to others, he was the most 
learned and influential of the many Greeks gathered 
together at the Council of Florence. And so earnest 
and entliusiastic was his devotion to Platonism, that 
he even hoped from it a revival of religion. This 
caused his detractors to assert that he desired the 
revival of Paganism ; but judging by his writings, by 
those of his followers, and the positive results of his 
doctrines, we may safely affirm that he was convinced 
that Christianity would derive fresh confirmation from 
the Platonic philosophy, and might therefore be revived 
under another, and in his opinion, a more rational form. 
In a pamphlet, which became very celebrated,* he 
examined the points of diversity between the Platonic 
and Aristotelian philosophies, and giving preference, 
of course, to the former system, reduced everything 
to a single question. The two great philosophers, said 
he, admit that nature works, not by chance, but accord- 
ing to a given end. Aristotle, however, maintains that 
this end is attained unconsciously, non consulto ; Plato, 
on the contrary, asserts with more justice that nature is 
rational, is conscious, consulto agit: its art is divine, 
* Dt IHaloaiea ali/ue At isiQlelicie philoiopkUa diJiraiUa. Bmilta, 
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since it is God himself who works in it.* A most burn- 
ing dispute arose upon this question, which, unimportant 
as it may seem to us, was of immense consequence at 
that time. For it opened the way to Pantheism ; and 
the conception of the personal God, of the Omnipotent 
Jehovah of the Jews, of the Father Almighty of the 
Christians, was here transformed into the conception 
of the philosophical absolute.-f- The Greek and Italian 
men of learning, though with no clear understanding of 
what they were doing, still foresaw the great importance 
of the question at issue, and therefore dwelt upon it 
with insistency, 

Giorgio Scolarius and Thedore Gaza, both Greeks and 
both Aristotelians, fiercely attacked Plethon in the gross 
language customary to learned men in those days. 
Cardinal Bessarion. in endeavouring to make peace, 
allowed it to escape him that he considered Thedore Gaza 

* In my Sloria di G. Sin-ptiamla, &•(., 1 have gone inlo this subject 
more minulel]'. Sh vol. i., book i, chap. 4. 

t " Uiuet heuliger monotbeUtischerGotlesbegrifl' hat iwei seiten, die 
der Absolutheil uod die der Persoaiichkell, die iwar in ihm vereinig) sind, 
doch to, wie biRVcilen 10 einem Menichen zwei Eigenschanen, davon di« 
eine ihm nscbweUlich von den vilertichen die andie von den mUltcilichcD 
Seite komml : das eine Motnenl ist die judisch-chrislliche, das »odre die 
griechisch-philosophitchc Mil^ft unscrei Goltesbegriffs. Dai alle Teata- 
tDem konnen wir ssgen hat uni den Herm-Golt, dai oeue den Gott-Vater, 
die gffechische Philosophic abcr hat uns die Gottheil oder das Absolute 
vererbl." — Struusi, Der a/le and dtr nan Glaubt: Bonn. 1873, 5lh 
edilion, page 107. The aame author observes in the preceding page : 
" In Alexandria wat es, wo der jiidische Stamm-und Nalionalgotl mit dsn 
Well-und Mcnichhcitagotle tusamnicnfloss und bald lusammen wuchs 
den die griechische Philosophie aus der olympischen Gotlcrmettge ihrer 
Volksreligion heraus entwickelt hntle" (page lo6|. From Alexandria 
these ideas came to Italy, spicad throughout Europe, and became the 
bone and substance of modem culture. 




more learned than Giorgio Trapezuntios, whereupon the 

latter attacked every one, including Plato himself, with 
greater fury than before. Then Bessarion published a 
voluminous work, In Calumniatorem Platonis, in which, 
while repulsing Trapezuntios' assaults, he tried with his 
easy and very diffuse Latin eloquence, which was barren 
of all literary or philosophical originality, to conciliate all 
opposing opinions. According to him, Aristotle and 
Plato both said in substance the same things. This con- 
test waged among the Greeks, had no genuine philoso- 
phical importance, and remained where it was left by 
G. G. Plethon ; but it served to attract Italian minds 
to a branch of erudition, which they had hitherto 
neglected, their study of the Greek philosophers having 
been chiefly literary. Meanwhile G. G. Plethon, with- 
out wasting time in replying to abuse, succeeded, before 
returning to his own country, in infusing so much ad- 
miration for the Platonic doctrines in Cosimo di Medici's 
mind, that he left him decided to use every means for 
their propagation in Italy, and to re-establish the old 
academy. 

To attain this object, Cosimo's practical common 
sense, shewed him that first of all he must find a suitable 
man. And such an one he believed that he had found in 
a young man of Figline, a doctor's son, aged eighteen, 
who was devoting himself with much ardour to his 
father's profession. " Thy son," said Cosimo, " is born to 
minister to minds, not bodies;" and he took him to live in 
his own palace, intending him to be the future champion 
of Platonism. This youth was Marsilio Ficino (born 
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1433)1 who, setting to work with fervent zeal, after five 
years' study, produced a work on the Platonic philosophy, 

which was based, however, only upon translations. And 
from that time to his life's end, Ficino studied nothing 
but Plato and the Neoplatonists, writing a great num- 
ber of translations and original tractates, besides giving 
instruction to the sons and grandsons of Cosimo, and 
aftenvards to a large class in the Florentine Studio. 

To describe Ficino's works is to give the history of 
Platonism in Italy ; to narrate his life is to give the 
history of the Platonic academy. His followers con- 
tented themselves with repeating their master's ideas, 
and the academy was born and died with him. It was 
in reality a mere assembly of friends and disciples who 
gathered round him, under the protection of the Medici, 
for the discussion of Platonic philosophy. It resembled 
the reunions formerly held in the cell of Marsigli or of 
Traversari ; excepting that the Medici, especially 
Lorenzo, oftener joined in these, promoted them with 
more ardour, and the philosophical matters discussed in 
them had a much louder echo throughout Italy. Dur- 
ing the summer some of these meetings were held in the 
forest of Camaldoli ; others more solemn were held 
every year in Florence, and in the Medici villa at 
Careggi on the 7th November, which, according to the 
Alexandrine tradition, was the anniversary of Plato's 
birth and death.* The custom of solemnly celebrating 
* A simitai tradition was also current lespucting Pythagoras and Apol- 
lonius, arising perhaps from the old custom of [he primitive Chrtsliani, 
who often styled the day on which raartyis passed to a better life their 
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it, observed down to the times of Plotinus and Por- 
phirius, was, after twelve hundred years, according to 
Ficino, now resumed.* The festival began with a ban- 
quet, followed by a philosophical discussion, generally 
ending with an apotheosis, which was almost a sacred 
hymn to the great Master. Less solemn meetings and 
discussions were held on many different occasions, but 
always in the same easy and friendly manner. 

The title of Academy was only taken from the doc- 
trines entertained by its members, since as far as we can 
ascertain, it had no peculiar statutes or regulations. It 
was held together by Ficino's teachings and personality, 
and by the fervour of his friends and disciples.t And 
if, on the one hand, this reduces it to insignificance zs, 
an institution, on the other, it increases its historical im- 
portance, since it proves it to be a natural and spontane- 
ous outcome of the social conditions which gave it birth. 
In fact, no sooner were these social and intellectual con- 
ditions changed, than it became impossible to keep it 
jlive. It went on very regularly down to 1478 ; when 
the bloody conspiracy of the Pazzi having broken out, 
and persecution commenced, men's minds were dis- 
turbed ; there was an end to the tranquillity requisite 
for philosophic contemplation, and the meetings, already 
sadly thinned, ceased altogether with Ficino's death. 

* Ficino slates this in his Commentaty on Plato's Sympomtm. 

t FiciDo in his leiteis divides his Plitomsts into disciples and friends, 
saying, that from the latter he often learned much. One of Ihem was 
Holiiiano, who w^^te to him ; — " ThoB seekesi the truth and I seek the 
beautiful in the writiogs of the ancients ; our works complete each other. 
being like two halves of one and the same whole." 
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Those afterwards held in the Oricellarii Gardens, and 
at which Machiavelli was often present, had very little 
to do with Platonism, as is clearly seen by Machiavelll's 
dialogues, Delle Arte delta Guerra, and by the plots that 
were hatched there. We might almost say that the 
title of Platonic still given to these meetings was some- 
times a mask to hide their real purport. The attempts 
made by Leopoldodi Medici in the seventeenth century 
to bring the Academy to life again, belong to another age, 
have another signification, and are of very slight im- 
portance in the history of science.* 

Almost all those who have written on the Platonic 
Academy and on Ficino have contented themselves with 
carefully collecting biographical and literary anecdotes, 
which are things of very secondary value. "f" What chiefly 

* Respecting these ntlempis, one may refer to the notices collected by 
Prof. A. Alfanl. in his work, Ddla VUa a degli Serilti di 0. R. Rucctlltd : 
Fiienze. Barbeca, 1372. This a.utbor, however, enileavours to give Ruc- 
eellni a philosophic importance, which, in our opinion, he does not possess. 

f We must make one exception in favour of > veiy brief bot learned 
work by K. Sieveking Die GfschkhU dtr Ptatenischcn AkadcmU >m 
Flormt : Hwnburg, Druck und LithoETiphie des Rauhen Hauses lu Horn, 
1844. This fine monograph was published without the author's nunc, a 
an appendix to a valuable short histoiy of Florence by the same w 
Most of his information regarding the Platonic Academy and Ficitro ia 
drawn from Ficino's own works. Of the Academy he makes special n 
tioo in his Epistles, and the Introduction or Commenlaiy to his Tcrsio 
Plato's Symposium. Many notices are also lo be found in Tiraboschi, i 
the Life of M. Ficino, written in Latin by Corsi, and in that of Lorenio 
dei Medici, written by Roscoe and by Reumont ; in A. M. Bandini" 
SfaimfH Lilteratura Flor/Htina, Sfc. XV., eti.t Floreotia, 1747. 
work is chiefly a biography of Cristoforo Londino, a follower of Ficino, and 
member of the Academy. Many notices loo were collected by Leopolda 
Galetti in hi* Saggh interna alia VUa ed agli Serilti di Marriiie JHeiti«, 
published in the ArekiviB Sleriio Ilaliant: New Series, tomeix. snd itsne, 
and tome x. ist issue. ForaDexpositioDof Ficino'i doctrines, see Ritter't 
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concerns us is to know the intrinsic merit of these 
doctrines, the reason of their immense popularity in the 
1 5th century, and what was the talent of those who dis- 
covered and propagated them. Certainly when we 
consider the numerous group of Platonists collected 
round Ficino, it astonishes us to find that two only merit 
t respect as writers of philosophical works. One of 
these is Cristoforo Landino, the celebrated commentator 
of Dante and of Petrarch, an Hellenist of good repute, 
professor at the Studio and author of the Disfiutationes 
Cetmaidulenses,* in which he gives long and minute 
reports of the Platonic discussions. The other is Leon 
Battista Alberti, a first rate artist, poet, prose writer, 
scholar, scientist, a universal man, and the precursor of 
Leonardo da Vinci in the prodigious variety of his intel- 
lectual gifts. To these two were added the lesser lights: 
Donato AcciajoH, Antonio Carrigiani, NaJdo Naldi, Pere- 
grino Agli, Alamanno Rinuccini, Giovanni Cavalcanti, 
Ficino's most intimate friend, and many others. Yet 
among ail these, without excepting even Landino and 
Alberti, not a single true philosopher is to be found : 
they all repeat the same ideas, and these ideas are 

GtsciicAle der neurrn Philasophit, part I, book 2, chap, iv., and for Ihe 
philosophy of those dmes in gcaexal, see also F. Schultze's Caihiihle da- 
Philosofhiedtr Rmnaisante-.loia, 1H74. 

• Of a Pratovecchio family, but born in Florence in 1424, learned in 
Greek Bod Latin, he was appointed teacher in (be Studio in 1427. He 
was chancellor to the Guelph party ; afterwards one of the secretaries of 
Ihe Republic, an office which he held until 1497. Then 00 account of hii 
age he retired to Pratovecchio, continuing to enjoy his stipend of too florins 
per annum until 150141 when he died al the age of eighty in a villa bestowed 
upon him by the Republic in tecompense for his Commlo lu Dante, Tira- 
boschi, S.L.T. TOL vi., page 1065 ; Bandini, Spaimen, etc. 
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Ficino's, It may certainly be remembered that Angelo 
Poliziano and Lorenzo di' Medici, both intellects of 
undoubted eminence, were also members of the Platonic 
Academy; but their writings al! show them to be men 
of letters and not philosophers. Pico della Mirandola 
only appeared later as a propagator of Ficino's ideas, 
and neither had he any philosophical originality. But, 
few or many, of what matters did they speak, what and 
of what value were these doctrines which found so many 
and so ardent champions ? 

And the nearer we approach to them the more does 
our astonishment increase. In the summer of 1468* 
we find them in the pleasant convent of Camaldoli, 
whither they had gone to enjoy the country air, 
and hold the famous Camaldolensian disputes. There 
was Lorenzo di' Medici, Giuliano dei Medici, Cris- 
toforo Landino and his brother, Alamanno Rinuc- 
cini, Leon Battista Albert! — then just come from 
Rome — and Marsilio Ficino. After hearing mass they 
went to sit in the shade of the forest trees, and there 
passed the first day in disputing on the contemplative 
and the active life. Alberti declared in favour of the 
former, supporting his preference by very commonplace 
arguments; while Lorenzo di' Medici held that both 
kinds of life were equally necessary. On the second day 
they spoke of the Summum Eonum, and we have a series 
of empty phrases and classical quotations. On the third 

* Bandini srjte that Ihese meetings were held in 1460 ; bat Roscoe ob- 
serves that Loreniodei Medici was only l> yeaisoldat that liroe, and gives 
instead the date of 1468. Tkt Life e/loraitii df Afedui, etc., chap. 1 1. 
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and fourth days Albert! demonstrated his pUtonic wis- 
dom by a long commentary upon Virgil, endeavouring 
by means of the strangest allegories to prove that in the 
j&ieid are to be found concealed the whole Platonic 
doctrine and the whole Christian doctrine, which, in his 
opinion, are at bottom one and the same thing. And 
these allegories, which moved Angelo Maria Bandini in 
reporting them to say that the Platonists often seemed 
to have lost their wits,* are exactly what they lay most 
stress upon, almost as though these formed a substantial 
part of their philosophy. 

We will now glance at the speeches pronounced at 
one of the grandest banquets of the Academy, given by 
order of Lorenzo il Magnifico in the villa at Careggi, 
under the presidency of Messer Francesco Bandini. 
Here it is no less a personage than Ficino himself who 
gives a minute report of the proceedings. + The num- 

" " Hoc pronunciare liberi possum, opiniones eorum lencbrcosis allc- 
" goriarum mvolucrLs el diccndi, genere plusqimm poetico, qui omnium fere 
" acadcmicoTuro mos erst, fuUse abscondstos." After wbicb he goes on 
lo quote expressions which, as he justly observes, no man of sound mind 
would think of using, — Spm'meit, vol. xi. , page Sg. 

f See the Camntnlariam MartilU Fkini, in CatniraiuiK Piatonh de 
AnwTi, which a added (o his Latin translation of Plato. The banquets of 
the Platonic Academy seem to have been held in the villa at Careggi, 
generally presided over by Lorenzo the Magnificent, and in Florence under 
the presideni^ of FronceKO Bandini. So says Aug. Maria Bandini 
{SpicimeH, vol. I., page 60-61], and so Ficino himself says in a letter to 
Jacupo Bracciolioi, published in Dandini's Sftcimtn, vol. I., page 62-63. 
"Platonici vcleres urbana Plalonb natalilia quolannis insfaurnbant ; novi 
aulem Platonici, Braccioline, el urbana el suburbana nostris tempoHbui 
celebranint ; suburbana quidem apud Mag. Laurentium Mediccm in agro 
Carcgio. CuDcta in libro nostro de amorc Darranlur. Urbana vero 
Florenliae sumta rt^o cclebnivit Franc, Bandlnus vir ingenio, magnifi- 
cenlia eicellens. ..." At the town meeting, of which he here maku 
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ber of the ^ests was nine, in honour of the nine muses. 
Francesco Bandini, Antonio Agli, Bishop of Fiesole, 
Marsilio Ficino and his father, C. Landino, Bernardo 
Nuzzi, Giovanni Cavalcanti, Carlo and Cristoforo Mar- 
Buppini. The dinner over, Plato's Symposium was read 
aloud, and the discourses held in the house of Agathon 
were strangely expounded by the guests at Careggi. 
Phaedrus says in the Symposium, that love inspires 
heroism, was born directly after Chaos, and before tlie 
other gods, and is admired by all admirers of beauty. And 
this is Cavalcanti's commentary upon that passage: God, 
beginning and end of all the worlds, creates the angels, 
who in their turn, form the third essences out of the 
universal soul created by God. These essences are the 
souls of all things, and therefore also of the different 
worlds to which they give life, because the body is 
formed from the soul. When Chaos begins to assume 
shape, it feels a desire for beauty, which is love ; and it 
is for this reason, according to Plato, that love precedes 
the other gods, who arc identical with the angels. And 
mcnlion, the subjecl of discu5sion was Ihe immortalily of the soul. But 
the Careggi bajiquel of which Fidnci gives such vet; minute details in his 
Csmmaitarium, was by order of Lorenzo, who was then in Florence, pre- 
sided over by Franc. Bandmi. lo fact, at the bceinning of ihc lirtl chapter 
be says :— " Plata pbilosophorum paler, annoE utium et octc^tita aelads, 
liatuB septimo, novembris die, quo ortus fuerat, discumbens in convivio, 
remotis dapibus, expiravit. Hoc autem convivium, <]Uoet natalitia et an- 
niversaria Phtloni* paiiter continenlur, prisd amnes riatonici usque ad 
Plotini et Porphyrii tempora quotannin inslnurabant Post vero Por- 
phyrium milte ac ducentos annoB, aolenncE haedapes ptaelenDiraae fucrunt. 
Tandem nostris temporibus, vir clarissimus Lauientius Medices platonicum 
GODTinuin innovaluius, FTanciscuni BandLnum Archilriclinum coostiluit. 
Cum igitut septimum Novembris diem colerc Bantlinus Jnsliluisset, regis 
apparatu in agro Caiegio novem platonicoa accepii coovivas." 
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hereupon Cavalcanti begins to show how the angels are 
identical with the ancient deities, and how the third 
essences are at the same time the ideas of Plato and the 
forms of Aristotle. But not content with this, he further 
asserts that the third essences, created by the angels, 
become In their turn identical with the ancient gods; 
nor is this sufficient, for such a confusion of ideas follows 
that we can no longer follow the author. Jove is 
heaven, Saturn and Venus are the two planets thus 
named ; but they are likewise the third essences, or the 
souls of heaven, and of the two planets ; they are the 
three divinities of the ancients, and also three angels ; 
they are finally the soul of the world, inasmuch as it in- 
forms, moves, and generates.* What is chiefly clear in 
all this confusion is, that in the opinion of the Academi- 
cians, Christianity and Paganism ought to form one 
and the same thing with Platonism. Allegory is the 
key-stone of this edifice, or rather artifice, in which 
things do not mean what they are, but become symbols 
and emblems of other things, and as all this is arbitrary, 
so they can be made to signify anything that any one 
chooses. 

Aristophanes, one of the speakers in the Sym- 
posium, says that, in the beginning, there were three 
sexes, male, female, and promiscuous, that is to say, 
individuals who were men and women at the same 
time, with two heads, four hands, &c. These beings 
tried to struggle against the gods, and were therefore 
divided into two halves, one of which is always seeking 

* See Civalcanti's two speeches id the Comtncniarium. 
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the other, hence it is only when united that lovers can 
be happy. If mortals, however, persist in their pride, 
they will be punished by a new division ; it will then be 
curious, adds Aristophanes, to see them going about the 
world, with only half a head, one eye, one hand, one 
foot, Landino, who had to comment upon this strange 
discourse, does not seek the origin of the legend, nor its 
mythological explanation. The soul, he says, was 
created whole by God, furnished with divine light with 
which to look upon the higher things, with natural 
light, inborn, with which to look upon the lower. But 
man sinned by pride, wished to make himself equal 
with God, thinking that his natural, inborn light was 
sufficient for him ; whereupon his thoughts were directed 
to corporeal things alone, and the original unity was 
broken. If he perseveres in his pride, trusting entirely 
to his natural light, he will be punished anew by lo.'iing 
that also.* This was the easy explanation of every- 
thing. 

The last to speak is Cristoforo Marsuppini, who con- 
cludes by commenting on the very beautiful speech of 
Alcibiades, and the words which he, at the end of 
the Symposium, addresses to Socrates. The orator 
makes his commentary by expounding the ideas of 
Guido Cavalcanti upon love, and speaking of the divine 
fury, by means of which man, rising above his own 
nature, in Daim transit. By this God draws the soul, 
sunk in inferior things, once more upwards to the higher. 
And all terminates with an eulogium of Socratic love, 
' Cammenlarium, Oratio IV. 
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and a hymn to divine love or the Holy Spirit, which 
has inspired the discussion, and illumined the Platonic 
orators.* 

These philosophers, who tried to reconcile Paganism 
with Christianity, spirit with matter, the divine with the 
human, God with the world, being unable to discover 
the rational unity of all these things, reduced everything 
to symbols. Yet the great popularity and immense 
influence of this philosophy upon the literature and 
culture of the age, cannot be placed in doubt by any 
one; and it is impossible to deny its great historical 
importance. In fact, this philosophy was the result of a 
new method of comprehending the world, which comes 
out clearly enough, even amid the clouds of the wildest 
allegories. For the Platonists the world had become 
the great physical and moral cosmos, created by divine 
love, in the image of the God who dwells in it, and 
whom they regarded no longer as a living personality, 
but as the supreme unity of all, the universal spirit, the 
absolute. And owing to their labours this conception 
penetrates and permeates the literature of the second 
half of the fifteenth century, and serves to determine its 
character. Hence it is plain that Italian Platonism, 
without having much scientific value, is yet a highly 
important element of modern culture. 

But fully to understand it, it is also requisite to fix 
our attention upon the works of the man who best knew 



• CoiHinenUirmm, &v,, Oralio VII., chap. xvii. " Quomodo agendae 
sunt giatiae Spiritu Sincto, qui nos ad hanc dispulalionem illuminavit 
atque accendit." 
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how to formulate and teach it. Marsilio Ficino had a 
boundless admiration for all the philosophy of the 
ancients; he studied and tried to assimilate Plato, 
Aristoti^ the Neo-Platonists, and every fragment he 
could find of quotations from Confucius. Zoroaster, &c. 
All that which they say is sacred to him, merely because 
it is ancient ; and thus his writings become a huge 
congeries of different elements, without his ever dis- 
covering a true dominant and organic principle, upon 
which to build up a system, and earn a right to the 
title of an original philosopher. 

The Neoplatonic allegories imported among us by 
G. Plethon and other Greeks formed the only means by 
which he could harmonise the different elements. Vet 
Ficino's proposed aim was a highly remarkable one, 
and affords us a glimpse of his philosophic import- 
ance. Amid the triumph of Pagan antiquity, he sees 
that Christianity cannot fall ; but he also sees that the 
mere authority of the prophets, of the Bible, and of 
revelation, no longer suffices to maintain it and keep it 
alive in men's minds. Hence it was necessary to have 
recourse to reason, to true philosophy, i.e., to ancient 
philosophy ; and among the diverse systems, that 
which best lent itself to his object, was certainly the 
Platonian. Thus, as he himself declares, arose in his 
mind the notion of founding Christianity upon the 
Platonic doctrine, and even of proving that they were 
one and the same thing, that the one was the logical con- 
sequence of the other. At that time this appeared to be 
a new revelation, and therefore he burnt candles before 
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Plato, and adored him as a saint In fact, in his book, 
Delia Religione Cristiana, the most solid arguments that 
he can find in its favour are the answers of the Sibyls 
and the prophecies of the coming of Jesus Christ, 
to be found in Virgil, Plato, Plotinus, Porphyrius. 

To him the life of Socrates is a continual symbol of 
the life of Jesus, the doctrines of the one are identical 
with those of the other. Thus antiquity received the 
benediction of Christianity, which in its turn was proved 
to be true by antiquity. What fact could be of higher 
concern to the learned of the fifteenth century ? Ficino 
was so full of these ideas, so enthusiastic about them, 
that he sometimes seemed to look upon himself as the 
founder of anew religion rather than the inventor of a 
new system, 

He wrote a lai^e number of epistles, translations, and 
tractates in Latin ; but the greatest and most solid 
monument to his fame was the first and, for a long time, 
the only good translation of Plato's works. At this he 
laboured unremittingly for a great part of his life, while 
meditating another work which was to be a systematic 
summary of the mass of his doctrines. Touching 
this, he tells us that he was long in uncertainty as 
to whether this work should be a philosophical exposi- 
tion of the ancient Pagan religion, or a demonstration 
of Christianity, made with the assistance of ancient 
philosophy. The latter idea prevailed ; nevertheless 
his new work was entitled Platonic Theology, which 
plainly shows the author's groove of thought. It is a 
vast and ill-arranged encyclopedia of learning, written 
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in a conrused and colourless style, a defect observable 
in all his works, since, although he had consumed his 
whole liJ'e over the classics, the uncertainty of his ideas 
made it impossible for him to acquire any real 
originality or vigour of style. After careful examina- 
tion of the Tlieologia Platonica, we might almost say 
that the materials accumulated in it are, as it were, 
beginning to ferment, and that in consequence certain 
assimilations take place, of which the author is unaware. 
In fact, there is in it something which may be called a 
result of the thought of the age, an impersonal progress 
in science, of which Ficino himself appears to be rather 
the instrument than the author. The question of the 
consulto or non-considto agit in nature is, from the 
commencement, that around which all the others are 
grouped, and it is solved in the same manner as by 
Gemistos Plethon. He finds in the world two different 
categories of souls. The first consists of intellectual, 
universal souls ; the other of sensitive, mortal, but also 
reasoning souls. These, which he calls the third essences 
of things, are to be found throughout nature, which they 
animate. The earth, light, air, the planets, have each 
tlieir third essence, and that explains why the earth 
produces plants, tlie water fish, &c. The third essences 
are also divided into twelve orders, according to the 
twelve constellations of the zodiac ; but these are united, 
and are mingled together to form souls or third 
essences of a more general character. Thus in our 
own planet, water, earth, and air has each its own 
tliird essence ; but this planet has also its special, 




more general, third essence which embraces all the 
others. 

Then, too. man has two souls, one rational and sensi- 
tive, the third essence of the body, which dies ; the other 
intellectual, immortal, directly infused from God. By 
means of tliis, the creature finds himself in relation with 
the Creator and with the possibility of coming into 
contact with Him ; in this are mirrored alt the others, 
which breathe life into the universe. Thus man is a 
microcosm ; he can descend to the animals, to inanimate 
nature, and rise to the angels, to God who speaks to 
him and guides him. Then, too, the stars, planets, 
even the stones have, by their third essences, direct influ- 
ence over man's passions, man's destiny. And thus is 
demonstrated the truth of the occult sciences, in which 
Ficino had an almost childish belief. His continual 
melancholy was attributed by him to the influence 
of Saturn ; and every day he was careful to change 
the amulets which he always wore upon his person. 
He wrote a treatise on all these things, entitled— /?? vita 
ccelitus comparenda* which must be read in order to 
understand the point reached by the superstitious pre- 
judices of a very learned man, and of a very advanced 
age. The faith in occult sciences cherished by the most 
remarkable men of the Renaissance, is another of the 
numerous contradictions we find in that period. Yet, on 
carefully considering the question, we perceive that this 
faith was fed by the need of replacing supernatural by 
natural explanations, even when science was impotent 
* Lugduni, 1567. 
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to find them. If we now glance at this philosophy 
of Ficino's in its entirety, there clearly stands out an 
irresistible tendency to such an universal and rational 
soul, which, in his writings, seems in fact to be con- 
founded with the world and with God Himself. His 
third essences, are identical with the ideas of Plato in 
an Aristotelian shape, which are afterwards united in 
more general souls, and how was it possible that they 
should not all be united in one soul .' Is not the world, 
according to Ficino's own words, a great living animal .' 
Has not nature a rational soul which consulto agitf 
Only in presence of these natural, inevitable con- 
sequences of his own premisses, our author stops him- 
self, as it were, in affright, because he must accept and 
explain creation from the void, and cannot renounce 
the personal God of Christianity. 

When, however, he begins to give a philosophical 
explanation of creation, he always returns to the same 
ideas, and again approaches the consequences from 
which he rebels. God conceives (and in the Divine 
mind conception is equivalent to creation) the sensitive 
soul of things, and the angelic immortal soul. With 
this He forms the angels, and by their means creates 
the third essences which are too far beneath Him for 
Him to condescend to directly create them. But in 
man, besides the third essences, or soul of the body, 
there is also an immortal one directly infused by God, 
and by means of which the creature comes in contact 
with the Creator. In short, Ficino's creation is an 
emanation; his God is the soul and the unity of the 
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world, indeed, the only definition he can give of it 
is the absolute unity of all things. Pantheism, the 
lexical consequence of this system, was, in the very 
atmosphere of the fifteenth century, which found no other 
way of reconciling God and nature, the Divine and the 
human. Already scientifically sketched out by Cusano, 
and rendered popular by Fie i no, it was afterwards 
lucidly formulated and maintained by Bruno. Cusano 
and Bruno, however, were real thinkers and philosophers, 
while Ficino was merely a learned man who wrote on 
philosophy without much originality. The Pantheistic 
idea showed itself in his works in an indistinct, confused, 
almost unconscious manner; but it was precisely this 
that proved it to be an outcome of the general need of 
the time, caused its instant popularity, and made it 
penetrate deeply into literature. In the verses of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, of Poliziano, of Albert!, in 
many even of the contemporaneous prose writers, we see 
the personal God changed into the absolute, the world is 
the great cosmos which it inhabits and animates ; nature 
herself, no longer despised, becomes almost divine. 
And this transformation, as we have already said, was 
the work of Ficino and the Platonic Academy. Both 
vanished without establishing a new system, but they 
left instead a new method of looking upon the world, 

Land a new conception of the Deity. 
Ficino's enthusiastic ardour in expounding the new 
doctrines, found a wide echo both in Italy and abroad. 
Students came from all parts of the world to attend the 
lectures he gave at the Studio. Many Englishmen 
: \ 
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carried back to their country Italian Hellenism ; 
Reuclilin himself, in passing through Florence, was more 
than ever converted to the new ideas, which met with 
great favour in Germany, where the reform began by the 
individual interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, and by 
placing the believer in direct communication with his 
Creator, without the need of any mediator : in Italy, on 
the contrary, the results of learning always remained 
merely literary and scientific. 

Giovanni Picodella Mirandola, so celebrated through- 
out Europe, was known among us by the name of the 
intellectual Phcenix, on account of the knowledge 
attributed to him of twenty-two languages, of his great 
learning and extraordinary memory. To these gifts he 
united much goodness of character and an amiable and 
attractive appearance, and although of princely family, 
he had abandoned everything for his studies. Excited 
by the praises showered upon him, and by a philosophy 
which pretended to embrace the whole universe in its 
allegories, he proposed a strange species of scientific 
tournament, which was to be held in Rome. He had 
summed up all knowledge in nine hundred conclusions, 
on each of which he declared himself prepared to make 
a reply to scholars from all parts, whom he invited to 
discuss with him, promising to pay the travelling 
expenses of all those who were poor. The e.xperiment 
was prevented from taking place by the difficulties raised 
by the Pope, to whose authority Giovanni Pico was 
always most submissive. But notwithstanding his 
great reputation, this scholar's intellect was substantially 




but little different from that of Ficino's other followers. 
His acquirements, though extensive, were superficial, 
his judgments dictated rather by enthusiasm than 
critical faculty. He considered the poems of Lorenzo 
dei Medici superior to those of Dante and Petrarch. Of 
the majority of the twenty-two languages he was 
supposed to have studied, he knew little more than the 
alphabet and the elements of grammar. He was, how- 
ever, one of the first promoters of Oriental studies, 
as well as one among the best of Greek and Latin 
scholars. But neither his Italian and Latin writings, 
much less his philosophy, show any marks of originality. 
He tried to reconcile Averhoes and Avicenna, Scotus 
and St Thomas, Plato and Aristotle, in order to combat 
the enemies of the Church. This, of necessity, brought 
about his union with Ficino. who desired to fight "the 
religion of ignorance and the philosophy of unbelief" 
At first a friend of the Medici, he ended by becom- 
ing an enthusiastic admirer of Savonarola, and was 
buried in the Church of St. Mark, shrouded, according 
to his last wish, in the frock of the Dominican friars.' 
He ceased to live in 1494, a memorable year in the 
history of Italy, and of all Europe. Platonists and 
learned men now disappeared very rapidly from the 
scene, and the national literature, so long in course of 
preparation, began to shine forth itself in all its new 
brilliancy. 

* See my Sleria di G, Sanmarvla, etc., book i. , chap. v. 



7. Revival of Italian Literature. 
In the fifteenth century our vulgar tongue had much 
decayed, chiefly by fault of the men of learning, who 
either wrote in Latin or contorted Italian into an artificial 
imitation of Latin. In the year I441, on the occasion 
of the stay of Pope Eugene IV. in Florence, a grand 
literary meeting took place in the Cathedral under the 
name of Acadetnia Cofonaria, because a silver crown was 
offered to him who should read the best Italian verses 
upon friendship. And after all the prize could not be 
adj udged to any of the competitors, and so wretched were 
these verses that to this day no one can read them with- 
out amazement at their corrupt taste and puerile artifice. 
Still it would be a mistake to suppose that all had given 
up writing in the vulgar tongue. Italian songs composed 
by writers of little note, but many in number, were sung 
by the people both in town and country, and many 
famiUar letters, tales, romances and chronicles were also 
written in Italian. It was a literature chiefly made for 
the people, and in which the people took part in many 
ways, without one being able to call it popular in the 
strict sense of the word. And throughout the fifteenth 
century it continued to increase in importance, until the 
men of learning also forsook Latin, and returning to 
Italian, thus initiated a second epoch in the history of 
our letters. The Platonists may be included among 
those who first returned to the vulgar tongue. Cristoforo 
Landino had materially assisted in this, promoting by 
his commentaries the study of Dante and Petrarch. But 
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to Leon Battista Alberti must be awarded a still more 
honourable post. Bom in 1404. at Venice, whither his 
family had been exiled, he soon proved himself a most 
remarkable man. Of very rare strength and beauty, he 
succeeded as admirably in all bodily exercises as in 
all mental labour. Accomplished in music, singing and 
the arts of design, he was versed in letters and had 
studied the moral, as well as the mathematical or natu- 
ral sciences, in which many discoveries are attributed to 
him.* Landino, Poliziano.t and others exalt not only 
the universality of his genius, but also, which is more 
noteworthy, his singular merit in promoting the study 
and use of Italian. This, too, is plainly shewn in his 
works, although many disputes have arisen concern- 
ing them. Some of Alberti's verses have certainly a 
singular freshness and spontaneity! which would excite 
surprise, had not Poliziano and Lorenzo di Medici 
already warned us that the Italian muse was now awak- 
ing, animated by a new spirit, and almost bom again to 
a second youth. His prose is still very artificial in its 

* See the Commtntario alia Vita di L. B. Aibcrii, io the fourth volume 
of Vossari, Le Monnier edition, Tiraboschi, S. L. T. vol. vi., page 414 and 
fol. ; the editioD of L. B. Albeili's Ofert, edited by Botiucci and published 
ia FiorEDce (Tip. Gililciuia) in 1843 and foliowiog jears. TbU edition 
includes a Life of Alberti by nn anqnymou» author. See also the Shgi 
di L. B. Aliftii in the works of G. B. Nicoiioi, Le Monnier edition, 1843, 
ToL iii.i page 401 and fol. ; the EUgia written by Poztetli, published in 
Florence in 1789, and finally Gli Aibtrd di Hrmu, Cmtahgia, ecc, 
recenti)' brought out by Cav. L. Passerini in two large and el^ant volumei, 
by cotnmissioQ of the Due de Lugnes. Flotence, Cellini, 1 870. 

t See Bandini's Sftcimn, vol. i., page 164; Tiraboschi's S. L. T., vol. 
vi,, page 420, in which a leller by PoHriano is given. 

t See the C^u of Alberti and Truccbi'* /bov Italiam inedilt. Prato, 
1846-47, ToL 'i., i.ii;e jii- 
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imitation of Latin ; yet one work entitled La cura delta 
famiglia merits special mention, particularly its third 
hodk.L' Ecoiwmico or // Padre di famiglia, in which a good 
father of a family and the best way of ruling a house- 
hold is carefully described. This is almost a separate 
work, and in a preface to it, Alberti takes the defence of 
the Italian language which he declares to be in no wise 
inferior to the Latin,* and promises to try and make use 
of a " bare and simple style " {" stile nudo e sempHce.") 
Certainly, in this book his prose is far more spontaneous 
and familiar than usual ; the author seems to wish to 
return to the golden simplicity of the Trecento. 

L'Economico is generally known in the much freer and 
more popular form given to it by Agnolo Pandolfini 
under the title of Del Governo delta famiglia, and in this 
form it is one of the finest monuments of our national 
literature. It is maintained by some that Pandolfini 
copied and improved on Alberti, but this is denied by 
others. What is certain is that the former writes in 
familiar Italian, in a rich and graphic style, not 
always free from grammatical errors, wliile Albert! in 
correcting these errors, obscures the golden simplicity of 
him who appears to be his precursor. In his language 
one perceives the mixture of the popular and learned 
styles, but the two elements are not always well com- 
bined. If Alberti decided on imitating and almost 
copying the work of another, this only is additional 
proof that the book expressed the feelings and opinions 
of the period, which gives it importance not only in the 
• Alberti, Optrt, vol. ii., page 231 and fol. 
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history of our lan^age and literature, but also in that of 
Italian society.* 

The Governo della famiglia is the work of a man who 
lived between the end of the fourteenth and beginning 
of the fifteenth century, and who, after taking part in 
political struggles, retired disgusted to the country to 
devote himself to composition. Thus we have a faith- 
ful description of the social, moral, and intellectual con- 
dition of Italians in the fifteenth century, such as we 
search for in vain in the pages of history. In particu- 
lar, we find a profound disgust of political life, "that 
life of insults, envy, passions, and suspicions." t The 
Italian spirit already feels condemned to fall back upon 
itself, without finding in its own conscience the com- 
fort of religious life. Virtue seems to be nothing but 
the result of an almost artistic well being, "it is all 
gaiety and grace." J All that is desired is to have the 
mind undisturbed by any cupidity, repentance, or 
grief; 5 honesty is woman's finest ornament ; vice makes 
her vulgar and ugly.|| In this book the new tendencies 

• This book, generally held 10 be Ihe work of Pandollitii, wasaftcrwatds 
attributed lo Albcrli, especially by Signor F. PaJerroo, who took up the 
queslion so hotly and exaggerated su much in his Prolegemim added to the 
Padre di /amigiia (Ftorence, lipografia Cenniniana Ecientilica, 1S7Z) ax to 
entirely forget the method and limits of scientific criliciani. Pandolfini died 
before Alberti, and it is hard to imagine that he would have copied from 
learned prow and not only turned it into ramitiar spoken Italian, but 
introduced idioms and ungrammatical cipressions where Done existed 
before. The question has, however, now been treated at length in a thesis 
written by Signor A. Cortesi, sludenl at the Inslituto Superior ot Florence, 
which we hope soon to see in print. 

+ Pandolfini, Tratlata dtt gaverno ddht famiglia, p, 21 ; Venice, 
Condoliere Printing Press, 1K41. 

X tbid., p. 5. S Ibid., p. 14. II Ibid., p. 262. 




infused by Platonism in the Italian mind are very 
apparent. Virtue, in fact, proceeds from a necessary law 
of our nature, not from the command of any superior 
authority. When the head of the family marries, 
he leads his wife before the household shrine to the 
Madonna, and there kneeling down together, they pray 
not to the vii^in nor the saints, but to the Most High. 
Neither do they supplicate for happiness in the other 
world, but only that it may be given to them to enjoy 
the goods of this life. The wife must know how to 
govern her household witli tact and gentleness, in order 
to maintain general harmony, and ensure genera! well- 
being. Reading these things is like looking upon one 
of Masaccio's or Lippi's pictures. There is no effort 
towards the Infinite, there is a quiet, self-contented 
harmony, which is like the universal principle of life 
as Italians then understood it. Every little detail of 
the picture brings before our eyes the democracy of 
Florence, with its refinement and civil equality. Whereas 
in almost all the rest of Europe the peasant was still the 
slave of the soil, here he had already become his 
master's torment. He wants an ox, a cow, or sheep to 
be bought for him ; wants to have his debts paid ; asks 
for a dowry for his daughter ; to have a house built and 
the furniture provided ; and withal, is never contented.* 
But the founts of the new literature are many in 
number ; and while speaking only of prose, we must 
mention the political and diplomatic correspondences 
which, in this century, became one of the most notable 
• Pandolliiii, TnUtate dtl gnitrno lUlta fami^lia, p. 42. 
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branches of OLir literature. These were not written as 
displays of rhetoric, but for the purpose of conduct- 
ing affairs to a given end ; therefore they soon attained 
remarkable simplicity, spontaneity, and lucidity. 

In the recently published Commissioni of Rinaldo 
degli Albizzi,* we notice the writer's efforts to graft 
the uncultivated language of the people upon the 
Latin periods of the learned. But in the letters of 
Lorenzo di Medici, these efforts are at an end, and the 
new political prose has triumphed over every difficulty 
without however concealing its two original elements. Of 
these letters, Guicciardini himself speaks in the highest 
praise.t They show on the one hand the admirable 
prudence with which Lorenzo sought to maintain the 
political balance of Italy, the great authority exercised 
by him over all the States of the Peninsula, and on the 
other, the popular ease with which this disciple of 
Ficino and Poliziano knew how to write. When 
Ferdinand of Naples wished to form a special alliance 
with the Pope, Lorenzo immediately sets to work to 
prevent " this spark of change in Italy," } and a general 
peace is concluded instead. When his daughter 
Maddalena marries Francesco Cibo, the Pope's natural 
son, he instantly gives notice that he does not intend 

* These have been published \a Iwo vols, by llie Sacietd di Sloria 
Palria: Florence, Cellini, 1S67-69, and go from the year 1399 down to 
'433- 

t Id his Sleria FiorntH»a. 

X A. Desj&idin, Nigociatieiu diplamatiqua dela Fnaat aoala Teitane 
(3 voU., 4io} : Puia, 1859-65, Imprimerie Impcrisle, voL i., p. 214. Il 
a only just to mention that tbe cliief part of these documenis wure dia- 
covereil by aa Italian, G. Cnneslrini. 
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to form any compacts to the hurt of the general peace 
of Italy, nor to make far stretching plans for the future, 
since it is better " to think day by day, and dance in time 
to the music that one hears." * When the Pope wished 
to call the Duke of Lorraine into Italy, Lorenzo uses 
every effort to prevent it, alleging the many dangers it 
would bring about, and reminding his Holiness "that 
human hands cannot hold the reins of fortune." The 
Duke of Milan, Lodovico il Moro, always uncertain, 
changeable, and ambitious, who hourly caused fresh 
complications, must be treated, says Lorenzo, as suits 
his nature, namely, by giving way to him as long as is 
possible without danger; but in such a way "as to 
remain in the saddle even if he should try to fling out" 
Therefore is it all the more necessary to keep on 
friendly terms with the Venetians, "so as always to 
have some anchors in the sea.J 

And when his son Giovanni, who at the age of seven- 
teen years had been for some time a cardinal, is starting 
for Rome, Lorenzo warns him of the dangers to which he 
willbeexposedin that very corrupt city, and reminds him 
that union with the Church is useful to Florence, and that 
■' the interest of our family goes with that of the city, so 
that you ought to be a good link in the matter ; and at 
all events there should not fail you the means of saving 
both the goat and the cabbages, as the saying goes." § 
This easy, familiar, vigorous style of prose soon became 

• Fabroni, Vita Laurtntii AMiHs, Pisis, 1784, vol. ii., p. 311, nolc 179. 

t /*£/., vol u., p. 359, note 306. : mt.. p. 363. 

I Fabroni calk ihii letter the song o( the xwan, lanjaam cycmafuit, 
became Loieoio died 1000 afterwardi (vol. ii,, p, 308, note i;S). 
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very general in Tuscany, and Lorenzo di Medici was 
one of the first to make use of it, as he was also one of 
the first to write verses in the vulgar tongue. In the 
fourteenth century, two different styles of poetry had 
been grafted one upon the other, which can even now 
be easily distinguished in the sonnets and canzonets of 
that time, and even in the Divitta Commedia itself 

The one was simple, clear, natural — an inspira- 
tion which, if not wholly popular, was certainly much 
nearer to the people than the other poetry, which was 
artificial, allegorical, scholastic, courtly, of the French 
or Provencal school. Out of this union of different 
elements, the national genius, even then assisted by 
classical studies, had extracted a new literature. And 
this easily penetrated among the people, who, fascinated 
and carried away by an art beyond their own efforts, 
and yet entirely to their taste, and fitted to their 
comprehension, had little longer need of other songs, 
and other tales. But towards the end of the fourteenth 
century literary men wrote in Latin, and the people, 
who, amid their struggles for liberty, had made much 
prepress in civilization, had once more to provide for 
themselves. Throughout the Tuscan land were then 
heard new songs, new rispetti, new roundelays,* while 

* We hive already seen in Pandolfini, Ihat the lulian peiEianlry, and 
more especially the Tuscan, who are here in cjuestian, weie in ihe fiflccnlh 
century superior in culture nod prosperity lo thoM of the rest of Europe. 
The novel writers, like Sacchelti, Tor instance (jw Novelte SS and 2az\ 
frequently speak of shrewd, well-to-do pca-snnts. In 'Cl\t Btea dx Dkemano, 
in which the author, Pulci, describes peasant life, a peasant says to hil 
(weclheart : — "Thou Itnowest thai I am ignorant and worthy — and I have 
cattle, and house;, and land. If thou wouldst take me, I would lake 
ihee,"— i'ft- atsB BurkhaiJl, Dit Cnllur dir Renaissance, Isl edition, p. 356. 
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in the towns there was a prodigious crop of novels, 
tales, and knightly adventures, which had travelled to us 
from France, besides sacred representations or mysteries. 
And all these were naturally in the vulgar tongue. 

A few Rispetti, a few Strambotti, and a certain 
number of songs really issued from the heart of the 
people. To this day they are still to be heard in the 
villages of Tuscany, where, as D'Ancona observes, they 
are like echoes of the last creative efforts of a nation on 
the point of losing its liberty." But there are many 
others, besides tales of chivalry, and sacred and profane 
plays, which cannot be called popular creations, since 
they were generally the compositions of public story- 
tellers, who, although belonging to the class for which 
they wrote, possessed a certain amount of rough and 
imperfect culture. In these, many classical reminis- 
cences and tricks of rhetoric are to be found, but very 
seldom the true impulsiveness of the popular vein. 
Still these works have a certain simplicity, and even a 
certain ingenious delicacy of feeling, which attest 
their semi-popular origin, and recall the fact that in 
those times the higher classes and men of cultivation 
were much more corrupt than the people. While the 
learned men were employed upon works like the Erma- 
frodiCo.t the Invetlivc, and obscenities of every descrip- 

• A. D'Ancona, La Peesit Popolare FiorttUina ml Stceto, xv. 

t This work was published in the RhAsla Ctmfrmfvraiua of Turin, »ol. 
XII. No. 106, SeptembeT 1S61. Stt n/io CftiJucci's remncks in his prefaci: 
lo the volume, Lt Rimt, U Slanu t I'Or/eo of A. Poliiisno : Florence, 
Barbara, 1S63, The^ two tcriters are those who have gone must thoroughly 
into the subject ofuncienl popular Italian poeliy. 
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tion, the story-tellers narrated the fantastic feats of 
knights-errant, the unhappy loves of Hippolitus and 
Dianora, and their heroic self-devotion ; • the sorrows 
of Ginevra dcgli Almieri, who, coming out of the tomb in 
which she has been buried alive, is not recognised either 
by her husband or her own mother, who both refuse her 
shelter. Her first lover, from whom she had been 
forcibly tom, is the only one who sees that she is really 
flesh and blood, and who now joyfully gives her refuge. 
" Mischiando la letijia col dolore." + 

Italian poetry of the fifteenth century was chiefly based 
by the literati on what was generally, if somewhat incor- 
rectly known as popular poetry. And certainly among 
us the songs of men of letters and those of the people 
are so much intermingled, and exercise so much recip- 
rocal influence, that even for the most acute and intelli- 
gent critics it is often extremely difficult to disentangle 
the one from the other. But in any case, one of the first, 
not merely to protect, but to promote and cultivate the 
new poetry, was Lorenzo di Medici. To one who 
founded a tyranny by leaning on the people in opposi- 
tion to the nobility, it was highly convenient to make 
himself also a popular poet, particularly in a city like 
Florence, where intellectual dominion was the firmest 
basis of political power. In fact the woodcuts of the 
period represent Lorenzo singing verses to the populace. 

* This legend ii a.l50 to be found in the works of Leon Battiita Alberti. 

t Republished by A. D'Ancona {Pisi. Nistri, 1863). Ste, too, the three 
Yolumcs of Sacrt RappraeniaaBii dn Secali, xiv., xv., and xvi., by the 
tame aulhnr, Flocence, Le MoDniei, 1E73. 
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In order to do justice to Lorenzo's literary merit, it is 
by no means necessary to join in the extravagant flights 
of Roscoe and Ruth, who try to prove him a genius." In 
his poetry, as in everying else, he displayed great know- 
ledge of human nature and a fine taste, without, how- 
ever, having sufficient elevation of mind to reach the 
heights of art This too is shown by his own account of 
his earliest inspirations. On the death of the beautiful 
Simonetta, the beloved of Giuliano di Medici, many 
poets, among them Po!iziano,t wrote verses in her 
honour. Lorenzo, in order to do something of the same 
kind, feigned to have lost his lady love, but then sought 
for a living one, whom he found in Lucrezia Donati, J a 
beautiful and spirited young girl, and immediately ap- 
plied himself to the composition of love songs. But this 
did not prevent him from making arrangements in Rome 
forhis marriage with Clarice Orsini. His mother Lucrezia 
Tornabuoni, writing at this time to her husband, Piero 
di Medici, speaks of the bride in the following terms : — 
" She is of seemly stature and of fair complexion, and 
has sweet manners, if less gracious than ours ; she has 
great modesty, and so will soon fall in with our customs. 
Her hair is not fair, far there is no such thing here ; 

* Farjuateris the judgment of Gino Cnpponi in \C\% Stiiria ddla Kipuiiliea 
fiormHHa, and of Baron de Rcaumont in his work Lermto Jti Medici : 
Lcipslc, 1873. Cardacci has frequently written with great originality of 
Lorenzo's poetic laculty and lemperamenl, but in our opinion he praises 
him rather too highly. 

t Dam fukhra tffertur nigra SmontUa firilra Blandus et txaniua ifirat 



1 Comnte di Lertnxa di Midtei sapr, 
de!li sue petsit volgari (ZixXiaa of 1554}. 
di Mtditi, chap. II. 



alcuni dti suoi SsnttH, rul fine 
See also Roscoe, Lift ej Lorenia 
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her tresses incline to red, and she has great abundance 
of them. Her visage inclines to be rather round, but it 
does not displease me. Her throat is well turned, but 
seems to me somewhat thin. Her bosom we cannot 
see, for it is here the fashion to wear it covered up, but 
it appears to be of good quality. Her hand is long and 
slender, and altogether wc rate the maiden much above 
the common."* And after this minute description of 
the bride's physique, she has not a word to say of her 
mind, talents, or character. Lorenzo, on his marriage 
day, 4th June 1469, at the age of twenty-one, wrote 
these words in his Ricordi"}" ; " I have taken a wife, or 
rather she was given to me" (Tolsi donna . , . ovvero 
mi fu data), and his verses show him to be the true son 
of his mother. At the age of seventeen, he described 
the lips, eyes, and hair of his mistress, praised the 
mountains, the flowery meadow, the river, the rustic soli- 
tudes, in which he could gaze upon her image far from 
the noise of towns. Even at that time we find fine 
taste and ease in his verses, which are written in a 
spontaneous, and sometimes too popular a manner : 
he describes nature and the actual world with the 
graphic power of a keen observer. These qualities 
were afterwards still more conspicuous in Lorenzo's 
various compositions, for he had a genuine admiration 
for the beautiful, loved country life, and was a true 
artist and painter of the outer world. To his descrip- 

' Trtleitere di Lucriaa Temabuani a PUro dti Medici, td allre Ittlert 
divaricnmierntnlial malrimonia di Larente il Ma^nlficB can Clarici Orsini. 
Marriage album collected by Cesare Uuasti. Florence, Le Monnier, l8jg. 

f Reprinted by Roscoe, in the Appendix to bis Life of Lokdio, Doc. xlL 
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live power he unites in his Bconi a mordant and 
satiric spirit ; but the special characteristics of his 
poetry arc chiefly apparent in his Cansoni a hallo 
taken from popular sources and given in their real form, 
and in his Canti Camascialeschi of which barely the 
germ existed, and to which he gave a place in literature, 
thus becoming the creator of that description of verse. 

The ruling idea in these poems is: enjoy your life to- 
day, give yourselves up to pleasure, and take no thought 
for the morrow. Young men, be not timid with women, 
and you 

" Arrendetevi, belle, 

A'vostri innamcirati, 

Rcndete e' cuor furati, 

Non fate guerra al maggio."* 

The keen politician who wished to stupefy his people 
in the gross sensuality, to which he himself gave way, 
here shows his nature openly, with great impulsiveness 
of style and freshness of form. But here, too, we 
sec that his is an art of corruption, carrying its own con- 
demnation on its face. If in his Cansoni a balh (songs 
for dancing), he contents himself with the pleasures of 
idleness and of a life of sensuality, in the Canti Carna- 
sciaUschi, he goes much further. Some of these bring 
before us with much gaiety, mythological figures that 
arc full of life ; others again describe indecencies too 
horrible to be mentioned in these days, and which were 
then openly sung in the public thoroughfares, the acknow- 

• The Cmuouc bcgios ihos : — 

'' Ben venga m^gio 
E '1 gooliloD ielvaggio." 
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ledged works of a prince who had gained the admiration 
of the whole civilised world. He was accustomed to 
direct the carnival festivities and masquerades, calling 
sculptors and painters* to his assistance to enhance their 
brilliancy, and using elegance of taste as an engine for 
the corruption of manners. He had music composed 
on purpose to accompany his obscene songs. He 
associated with the literati, artists, and populace, and 
was the soul and leader of the bacchanalian revels. 
Still it must be confessed that Lorenzo, by taking up 
the different kinds of poetry he found diffused among 
the people, and endowing them with artistic dignity, 
made himself the promoter of a literary revolution, in 
which, although surpassed by some of his contem- 
poraries, he himself took a very high standing.f 

But the principal reviver of Italian poetry in the 
fifteenth century was Angelo Ambrogini of Monte 
Pulciano, called Pohziano. Born the 14th July 1454, 
he was, up to 1474, a student in the Florentine Studio, 
where he followed the teachings of Ficino, Andronicus, 
Argiropulos, and Landino, At the age of sixteen he 
had already begun a translation of Homer, which made 
Ficino give him the name of the Homeric child, and 
secured to him the lasting protection of Lorenzo, who re- 
ceived him into his own palace, and made him tutor to 

• Vasari, in his Vila dt Pitro di Cosimo, lells us of Ihe eaic with which 
these fetes, which long continued in Florence, were arningctl, and declares 
them to lie things le sharpen mtn's tuUs, CohH CarHoscialcschi by different 
Buthors were afterwards collected in two volumes by Lasca : t'iorenia 
"559- 

t See the remnrks of Carducci in his fine PrcfatKru alU fivsk Ji 
Lamue: Florence, Bubeia. 
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his son Piero.* At twenty-nine years he was professor 
of Greek and Latin eloquence in the Studio, and bis 
lessons were attended not only by Italians like Pico della 

Mirandola and the Medici themselves, but by foreigners 
of all nations. Soon after, in i486, he was named canon 
of the cathedral. In a short time his fame filled all 
Italy, and even crossed the Alps. He showed ■v^yy 
great critical acumen in his Miscellanea, particularly 
in his collations of old texts. Afterwards, too, in 
collating the edition of the Pandects, published at Venice 
in 1450. with the Laurentian Codex known as the 
Pandects of Amalfi, he made certain observations 
which, although overpraised, yet show the great aid 
philosophy can render to jurisprudence, t Poliziano's 
best productions are undoubtedly his poems, and 
often the finest introductory addresses which he de- 
livered in the chair were nothing but Latin verses, in 
the composition of which he was unrivalled, even in his 
early youth. At the age of eighteen he had earned 
praise by his Greek verses ; but had taken the world by 
storm with his Latin elegy on the death of Albiera dcgli 
Albizzi. In this the pagan feeling for beauty of form, 
and the ethereal graceof the painters of the Quattrocento 
seem to be blended togetlier ; the ItaUan language 

* Isidoro del Lungo, Una ifolare dtlh Stadia fisrentino, a memcHr pub- 
lished in the Nuava Anlologia of Florence, vol. X., page 315, and fol. 
Bji the lamc aulhor .<iee La Palria e gii aniniali di Angelo Pulitiano in the 
Arckmostorico ItaJioHo, Series HI., Vol. XI., page 9 and fol. 

t Pcofefisot BoDamid of Pisa hu examined the DOtea on the Pandects of 
bis woik // PcUHaiie Ciuteconsvllo (Pisa), Nictri, 1863, and baa en- 
deavoured to reduce the aulhoi't merit within its just limits. 
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fused with the Latin, which, in spite of being a dead 
tongue, has here the freshness of a living and spoken 
language. It would seem as though the breath of popular 
Italian song inspired new life into the man of learning, 
and enabled him to endow his Latin with the primitive 
spontaneity of the Greek. In this elegy we find the 
same unapproachable elegance, the same wealth of de- 
scription, the same somewhat artificial diction as in his 
immortal Italian stanzas. Very beautiful are the last 
words of the dying woman to her husband, who, with 
terror-stricken eyes is watching the ever-increasing pallor 
stealing over the countenance of the loved one who 

lUius aspectu morieniia lumina piucit, 
and already feels herself being borne away to another life : 

.... Hcu ! nostra torpet iH ore sonus ; 
Hen rapior! Tu vive mihi, tibi inortua vivam. 
Caligani ocuU iam mihi morte graves. 

These gifts, which Poliziano possessed from the first, 
grew ever riper, as may be seen by many of his later 
poems, especially in that on the death of the fair 
Simonetta, and the very fine one upon violets,* In 

* Molles liialae, yieneris munmlula nailmt, 
Duke qmhm laHli pigniu amorts inisl ; 
QuM ves, qaat gcHuit Ultus f quo tuitarf odoras 
Sparsmml Ztphyri imiUis el aura comas f 

Vns ne in atidaliis aluil Ventti aurea campis 1 

Ves ru suh IdaHa favil ^mur neinercf 
His ego erediderim cUharai arnare cereUis, 
J'ermtiti in mste marline Piertdas. 
Hoefion andiresias inciHgitur Hara captihs. 
Hoc legit indocitei Gratia htanda simu. 
Hoc Aurora suae nettit redimicula freittit 

Cum rosrum vertte fandii ai axe diem, <5rV, , & 
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reading these lines, more classical than any before 
written by the men of learning, the reader, sometimes 
almost carried away, may fancy he sees tlie Latin trans- 
forming itself into the new and lovely flower of Italian 
poetry, which in truth is budding to life again beneath 
his eyes. For now, in fact, the Italian chrysalis breaks 
through the Latin sheath in which it had so long been 
hidden, and at last comes forth into the sunlight. 

Poliziano has earned immortality in the history of 
our literature, by the Stanzas written by him for the 
Joust of Giuliano di Medici, and which signalise the 
commencement of the second and not less splendid 
period of Italian poetry. They form the beginning of 
a poem that break's off at the forty-sixth octave of the 
second book, interrupted, very probably, by the murder 
of Giuliano in the Pazzi plot* The work, however, is 
not of a nature to lose much by being left unfinished, as 
it is totally wanting in unity and epic matter, so that it 
is very hard to divine how the poet would have con- 
tinued or finished it Its great merit consists in its 

* It was generally believed [hat these Stanu were writtea io 1469, that 
is when Poliiiano was only fifleen yenrs of age. The mistalie arose 
through confounding the Joust of Lorenio wilh that of Giuliano. The 
former was leally given in 1469, and was described by Luca Pulci, say 
some, by bis brolhcr Luigi, say others. In any case, it is a work o( little 
mcril nnd very irtificial. The poel says to Lorcnio ; "Thy victory (in 
the liking match) has naught to envy of Ihc victories of ^tmilius, 
Marcellus, Scipio ; tbou hast well earned the honour ; 

Di riportar le stesso In su ta chiomE, 
i.t., laurels upon Lauro's head." The Joust of Giuliano was instead given 
the 18th January 1475, and was described by PoliiiaDO, who H'as then 
twenty-one. All this has lieea brought 10 light by Professor Del Ltmgo. 
See his own words given in Carducci's preface to Poliziano's Poems, p, 39. 
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limpid, el^ant style, which has an incomparable fresh- 
ness. Carducci justly observes that the octavo rhyme, 
which, in Boccaccio, was diffuse ; in Pulci, diluted ; in 
Lorenzo dei Medici, harsh and unequal ; acquires in 
Poliziano's poetry the unity, harmony, colour, variety, 
and character which it has ever since preserved. Placed 
between the original primitive literature of the Trecento, 
and the more varied, refined, yet still imitative literature 
that flourished in the Cinquecento, it unites the vigour 
of the one with the grace of the other, thus resembling 
those masters of the Quattrocento, who improved upon 
the painting of Giotto, and perfected the technicalities 
of their art without falling into the conventionalities 
which so quick-ly arose in the Cinquecento. But we 
must remember that all this is only true as regards 
form, since, as to substance, Poliziano certainly has 
neither the elevation nor vigour of Dante, nor the 
imagination of Ariosto. But it is a form which may be 
called poetry itself, since it always draws nature with 
unapproachable elegance. Poliziano's women are 
neither as mystic and ethereal as Dante's, nor as 
sensuous as Ariosto's ; they have, however, a delicious 
delicacy and sweetness ; they recall the pictured forms 
of Lippi and Ghirlandaio. The fair Simonetta stands 
out in the Stanze a real and visible woman, yet she does 
not lack ideal beauty : 

" Ridegli aitomo tuua Li foresia, 



Ovunque gira le luci ainorose." 
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The poet seeks only reality, but it is always an elegant 
and gracious reality. His images, freed from medieval 
mysticism, seem to make use of the mythological garb 
in which they are often enfolded, to cover without hiding 
the forms of the body from which they are never 
separated. Their nudity appears from time to time 
adorned with classic enamel of a Pagan freshness that 
is specially characteristic of the Renaissance. 

Whoever, after reading in the Vila Nuova or the 
Divina Commedia, the descriptions of Beatrice, ever on 
the point of transformation into theology, turns to 
Poliziano's ballad and reads : 

" La bruneitina mi a 

Con I'acqua delk fonte 
Si lava 11 di la fronie 

E il seren petto," ecc, 

will immediately perceive the distance traversed, and will 
appreciate the change that has taken place. 

Poliziano raised the popular Rispetti and Strambotti 
to a new dignity, and with so much taste and elegance, 
" that for the first time perhaps in poetry." says Carducci, 
"he gave an Attic impress to Florentine idioms, and 
artistic finish to familiar expressions."* The ballad too 
which already in the Trecento had received a literary 
form, and thus embellished had remained popular, 
serving as a model for the many sacred Laudi composed 

* Sm the Prefutone (o Poliiisiio's poems, pnge civil. D'Ancona is of 
opinion thai the Rispitli stilt sung among the hills of Tuscany, are, at least 
in their general chnmcleristics, the same that the Medician school look from 
the people, in order la give them back dressed in a more literaiy shape. 
And thus by force of custom the people have gone on singing them (o this 
day. — RivUta Conttmforanttt quoted above. 
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during the fifteenth century, and even for the songs of 
Lorenzo di Medici who endowed them with a new 
literary garb, was now raised by Poliziano almost to the 
dignity of the Ode, without losing any of its primitive 
simplicity.* Although in these lyrics we meet with sen- 
sual allusions which remind us of Lorenzo's companion, 
the poet never forsakes decency in the same fashion as 
his MaecEcnas, In his Orfeo he also made an attempt at 
drama ; but his dialogue is sometimes lyric, without ever 
rising to a true display of the passions. Dramatic poetry 
is born late in the life of a nation, that is, only when the 
national spirit and national tongue have reached a 
healthy and vigorous maturity. Italy had barely 
touched this point when she fell a prey to foreign in- 
vaders, who destroyed her institutions and prevented her 
from finding, in this essentially national kind of poetry, 
a way of escape out of the Latin travesty, from which 
she had so often before freed herself 

And Poliziano.in spite of hisfine taste, which was almost 
Greek, was not in any case a man capable of rising to real 
dramatic elevation, or of creating the theatre required 
by us. And we have only to remember the courtier's life 
that he led, to understand why his genius could take no 
lofty flights. Often our indignation is excited by seeing 
the author of so many beautiful verses condescending to 
write others full of the most fawning adulation. This it 
is impossible to pardon him, even when we remember 
the depth and sincerity of his affection for his patron. 
He was standing by Lorenzo's side when the conspiracy 
• Caiducci, Pn/caKmt, ccCt page cuv. 
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of the Pazzi broke out ; he was the first to close the door 
of the sacristy as soon as his master was safely within it ; 
on Lorenzo's return from his perilous Neapolitan journey, 
he welcomed him with very beautiful Latin verses, such 
as might be addressed by a lover to his mistress ; and on 
Lorenzo's death he lamented htm in words of intense 
grief, and quickly followed him to the tomb. But all 
this cannot prevent us from feeling deep and con- 
temptuous compassion for a poet who humiliates himself 
to his patron, even to the extent of begging for his old 
clothes, and it is easy to understand that the summit of 
art can never be reached in that way. 

The literature of the Trecento may be considered as 
exclusively Tuscan ; that of the Renaissance quickly 
became national. In fact, as we have seen, men of 
learning flourished in all parts of the Peninsula, and now 
writers in the vulgar tongue began to spring up contem- 
poraneously and with the same characteristics in different 
provinces. Thus from Poliziano and Florence, we may 
travel towards the south where we shall find Giovanni 
Gioviano Pontano. Born at Cerreto In Umbria (1426), 
he soon made his way to Naples, and became the minis- 
ter and ambassador of Ferdinand of Aragon ; he accom- 
panied him everywhere; advised him in the weightiest 
matters of the State, in which he always took a promi- 
nent part, and was tutor to Alfonso II. Little by little 
he became a thorough Neapolitan, and we may say that 
he was the best representative of the state of culture of 
that court and of that time. A man of business, an acute 
diplomatist, and one of the most celebrated of the 
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learned men, he instituted the Accademia Pontaniana 
by the reorganization of that already founded by 
Antonio Panormita under the name of the Portims 
Antoniana. He wrote — always in Latin — an infinite 
number of philosophical, scientific, astrological, political 
and historical works. But in all these works the approach- 
ing decline of learning was already foreshadowed. His 
tractates (&//a Fortezza,della LiberalilA, della Bcneficensa 
etc., as also that del Principe, are mere dissertations 
without any originality, diffuse collections of moral sen- 
tences. His various astrological works include all the 
prejudices of the time, without any attempt to build them 
upon any pretended philosophical theory, after the man- 
ner of Ficino. The sun, the heart of heaven and of the 
universe, is the generative principle of al! things. The 
constellation of Cancer, which influences cold bodies, is 
called the house of the moon, because when this planet, 
by nature damp and cold, is in this constellation, it 
acquires greater cfllicacy. Even his history of the Guerra 
Napolilana between Giovanni d'Anjou and Ferdinand of 
Aragon, although having a certain merit as the work of 
a contemporary writer, is full of useless digressions, 
wanders into astrological considerations, and lacks all 
critical power* To really know Pontano and under- 

* For Ponlano'a Life see Tiraboschi, S. L. T., vol. vL, page 950; Pro- 
fessor C. M. Tallarigo Ginvanni PoiUanB c i ami tempi, vols. 1 : Naples, 
Morano, 1874. ThLs Mont^aph contains many chosen specimens of Pon- 
lano's best Lalin poems, with translalions by Professor Ardilo, and the whole 
of the Latin dialogae. — CiiarM. Settembrini in his Slaria dtlla LttUra- 
turn ItaUana ^Naples, 1S66-72, 3 vols.) speaks of Pontano wi Ih a truth 
and eloquence (vol l,pp. 3E1-S3), which incited Professor TalU igoto the 
cornposition of the above quoted moncq^ph. See aUo the Basle edition of 
Poatano's works. 
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stand the value of his writings, a purely literary value, we 
must read his Dialogki a.x\d Latin poems, especially those 
that are lyrical. 

In these, we find the same phenomena as in Poiiziano: 
an extremely fine classical taste, and a lucid, graphic 
style, as vigorous as that of one using a living lan- 
guage, for in this case also, the new life of the Latin 
springs from its intermixture with the language spoken 
by the author, which, however, is not Florentine but 
Neapolitan! zed Italian. Hence, however great Pontano's 
poetical talent, his works show an undeniable inferiority 
of form compared with those of Poliziano ; Tuscan atti- 
cism lends to the Latinity of the latter, a Grecian elegance 
which does not exist in equal measure in that of Pontano, 
Nevertheless he certainty succeeds admirably in binding 
the Latin to modern ideas, and where it fails him, he 
Latinizes Italian or Neapolitan words.and rushes onwards 
with the speed of one speaking a language learnt from 
the cradle. In his dialogues Cliaronle, Antonio, Asino, 
which are all works of imagination in elegant Latin 
prose, and intermingled with beautiful poems, there are 
pictures of Neapolitan manners, popular festivals, rustic 
love scenes, and a series of anecdotes so full of verve as 
lo remind the reader of Boccaccio's finest pages. The 
fete of the Porcetlo at Naples, the temper of Italian 
cities, the corruption of the Roman priesthood, the 
ridiculous disputes of the pedants, and the fury with 
which they fall upon those who dare to use some par- 
ticle or ablative in a manner opposed to their own often 
fallacious rules, all these things are given with a descrip- 
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tive power, a freshness and vis comtca sufficient to place 
Pontano among men of true literary genius. He writes 
in Latin, it is true, but his spirit and his intellect are 
modern, and his works are therefore real gems of Italian 
literature. In his AnConius. we see Neapolitans sitting 
in the shade and cutting jokes on passers by; Pontano 
himself alive and speaking ; his son, who recounts family 
quarrels ; a poet who, preceded by a trumpeter, accord- 
ing to the Neapolitan custom of the day, mounts a hill 
to recite the description of a battle, and stops from time 
to time to take a pull at his wine flask. Then we read 
the Ode of Galatea pursued by Polyphemus, which is 
one of his best poems :— 

Duke dum ludit Galatea in uuda, 
Et movel nudas agiiit lacertos, 

Dum latui versat^fluitanlque nudat 
Aequort mainniae, etc. 

and in all we find an exquisite taste, a spirit which even 
in old age, was intoxicated with sensual and artistic 
pleasure, a profound scepticism which turns everything 
into ridicule. 

In the lyrics, the author's literary genius shows itself 
at its fullest, and shows us even better than those of 
Potiziano the image of the Renaissance. His women, 
says Carducci, laughingly bare all their charms to the 
sun and to love. "And with his tranquil sense of volup- 
tuousness and genuine enjoyment of life, Pontano, 
though writing in Latin, is the most modern and truest 
poet of his age and of his country."* And certainly, in 

• Carducci, SludiUtlerarii, Livottio, 1874, page 97. 
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reading his Odes, it is admirable to see the ease and 
agility of his movements in his Latin dress; he is 
like a swimmer floating down with the cuirenL His 
Neapolitan Italian seems to infuse new life into the old 
idiom, even when it changes it too much : — 
Amabo mea ckara FannUlla, 
Ocellus Veneris, decusqu* amoris, 
Jube iithaec tibi iasiem laiella 
SucdpleHa, tenrlla, molliceUa, 
Amabo, mea vita, suaviumque. 
Face islam miki gratiam peUnti.' 

He laughs and jests, sings lullabies, steeps himself in 
voluptuous beauty, between the soft arms of the nymphs 
who, surrounded by fiowers, await him on the sea- 
shore, in the presence of nature. This is his world, the 
world of the Renaissance. All the cities, villas, and islands 
in the neighbourhood of Naples, the streets, and the 
fountains, personified in fantastic beings, move and dance 
around the poeL The nymphs Posilipo, Mergellina, 
Afragola, Acura, Panicocolis sludiosa lupini, and Maria- 
nella, who sings in accompanying Capodimonte, 
et cognita bucellatis 
Ulmia, et intortis lamum laudata lorallis.t 
are all moving and living beings in his Lepidina.X 
Vesuvius in the form of an old man, descends the 
mountain on an ass to come to the fSte, and the women 
all crowd round him. To one he gives a thimble, to 
another a spindle, to a third a jest, and all push to get 

* Among [he versei reprinted by Tallarigo, »p. fit., vol, 11., p. 617. 

* Taralli are cakcs very common in Naples to this day, 
X See Tslkrigo, of. eit., voL II., p. 619 and fol. 
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nearer to him and his donkey, greeting both with loud 
and joyous cries, 

PUbs plaudit, vatioqui asinum clnmore salulanl, 
BraHculisque apioque ferum nucibusqui coroHant 

The same merits are to be observed in the two books of 
his Amort, in his Endecasillabi, in his BuccoUca, and in his 
dydaschylic poem L' Urania, in which there are admir- 
able descriptions of nature. And we always find a 
strange mixture of two languages, one living, the other 
dead, in which both seem to acquire fresh life ; and this 
rich and varied medley of classical imagery, fantastic 
whimsies, splendid descriptions of scenery, and modern 
feeling, all mingled and all fermenting in the fancy of 
this man of learning changed into a poet, shew us how 
the new literature was bom of the ancient, and how, in 
the midst of the classical world so carefully conjured 
up, it was possible for the chivalric poem, apparently 
so unsuited to the age of learning, to spring into 
existence. 

At this point we ought perhaps to mention the 
political letters of Ferrante d'Aragona, which also bear 
the signature of his prime minister Pontano, who cer- 
tainly had no small part in their compilation. But, be- 
sides the difficulty of precisely determining what this 
part was. we shall have occasion to return to the sub- 
ject at a more fitting moment For the present it is 
enough to say that these letters are of rare merit, so per- 
spicuous and eloquent, that they would bear comparison 
with some of our best prose, were not their Italian 
style too often adulterated with Neapolitan dialect, 
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which, although it may add strength and spontaneity, 
is naturally hurtful to the unity and elegance of the 
language. 

Besides Pontano, there was another Neapolitan 
writer, who died in the second half of the fifteenth 
century, and left a volume of tales, which are worthy of 
notice, especially if we remember, that after Sacchetti, 
that style of composition was almost entirely forsaken. 
A man of the world and destitute of learning, though 
living in the company of the learned, Masuccio Saler- 
nitano tells us, that it was his endeavour to imitate 
" the ancient satirist Juvenal, and the much esteemed 
idiom and style of the welt famed poet Boccaccio."* 
He frequently invokes the immortal Deities, and the 
most eloquent god Mercury speaks to him of the deceits 
practised by women " upon our great father Jove, the 
radiant Apollo, ourselves and other gods."t He, like 
Sacchetti, declares that he will narrate tales " approved 
as authentic histories, and certain modem, and other 
not very ancient facts." { His language is very artifi- 
cial, from his imitation of Latin and of the Decameron ; 
and a great admixture of the Neapolitan and Salernitan 

• II Xoi'iUino di Mmutdo SalernUano, rtsliiuito alia sua aittka Uziont 
by Luigi SetlEmbrini : Naples, Morano, 1S74. See Ibe prologue to the 
third pan. There are fifty laics divided Into live parts. Each part be- 
giDS with a prologue, and the first of them is addressed la Ippoliu d' 
Aragona, to whom the book is dedicated. Endi tnle has an Exordium, 
ilediCating it lo some illustrious Neapolitan personage 1 Ihe tate ilself 
follows, and then comes a conclusion always enlilled Masviiie, because iD 
it the author Ecls forth his reflections. The little we know of Masuccio is Co 
be found in the Discourse, which Seltembiini has prefixed to the volume. 

+ Prologue to Ihe Ihiid part. 

I First prologue. 
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dialects, while lending much vivacity to Masuccio's 
style, impairs both his Italian and his grammar. His 
freshness and graphic power arc so considerable, that 
were his style less incorrect, he would be one of our 
standard authors. Even as it is, the Novellino gives 
us a faithful representation of the times and of the 
Neapolitan Court. With a wide knowledge of men 
and things, with an intelligence that appears to be 
keen and good, the author knows how to give life to his 
characters, and can narrate with the ease and cheerful 
ingenuity of a true writer of the Renaissance. His 
dominant feeling is a profound hatred for the im- 
morality of the priesthood, whom he scourges pitilessly, 
without, however, shewing any hostility to religion. In 
the Exordium to the third tale dedicated to Potano, 
he lauds his virtues, while lamenting that they should 
be contaminated by his constant intercourse with 
priests, friars, and nuns, " since with such persons only 
usurers, fornicators, and men of bad life are seen to 
converse." All this is not very surprising in a writer 
resident at the Aragonese Court, which was in continual 
warfare with the papacy, and had taken under its pro- 
tection Antonio Panormita and Lorenzo Valla. But it 
is a surprising sign of the times, to find dedicated 
to Ippolita. the daughter of Francesco Sforza, and the 
youthful bride of Alfonso W. of Aragon, a book of tales, 
many of which are very obscene, and certain of which 
bear special dedications to this or that noble lady. 

From the Dialogues of Pontano and the Tales of 
Masuccio, no great leap is required to pass on to the 
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poems ofknight-errantry.anoUierofthe kinds of literature 
special to the age. Truly these had their birth in France, 
and may appear totally opposed to the national genius 
of Italy. Chivalry, in fact, was hardly at all diffused 
among us ; feudalism had been opposed and in a great 
measure destroyed; in the Crusades we had only 
played a secondary part ; Charlemagne, the national 
hero of France, was for us merely a foreign prince and 
a conqueror. And all these were substantial elements 
of the poems of chivalry. Religious scepticism, which 
had an early origin in Italy, was also opposed to the 
temper of poems chiefly founded on the wars of the 
Christians against the infidels. Neither was the marvel- 
lous, which is the very essence of these poems, adapted 
to the Italian mind, which always had a strong leaning 
towards classical beauty. Having passed at one stride 
from a state of decay to a new form of civilisation, they 
had never known the savage and robust youth, in which 
had been created that world of heroes, with their im- 
possible adventures and fantastic, ever-changing natures. 
Nevertheless, these French poems so rapidly diffused 
throughout all feudal Europe, found their way among 
us also, and were much more widely propagated than 
we should have expected. 

Even before the rise of our literature, and when many 
in the north of Italy wrote in Provencal or French, we 
had a series of knightly poems, compiled by Italians, 
in an Italianised French, or Frenchified Italian. In 
tlie South these tales were brought to us by the Nor- 
mans, and in the centre of the Peninsula were spread 
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by means of Italian writings and wandering minstrels. 
But those knightly heroes, the growth of a mist of 
fantasy, that was not in the least national, fell 
upon barren soil among us, particularly in Central Italy, 
and had almost vanished from our literature to take re- 
fuge in mountain cottages and the hovels of the poor, 
when the sun of Dante's verse rose above the horizon. 
In many of Boccaccio's works, in Petrarch's Trionfi, 
even in the Divina Cotmnedia, we often meet with re- 
miniscences showing that the romances of chivalry had 
been always well known among the people. Paolo and 
Francesca in the Inferno remind each other how, in 
happy times, they had read together of the loves of 
Launcelot, and Sacchetti telling of the smith who spoilt 
Dante's verses in reciting them, and the harshness with 
which the poet reproved him, adds that the smith would 
have done better to keep to the songs of Tristan and 
Launcelot ; an evident sign that even in Florence these 
songs were considered more adapted to the popular 
fancy. Then, when the learned began to write in Latin, 
the romances of chivalry seemed to awake from a tem- 
porary trance, and tt^ether with the Rispetti, Strambotti, 
Laudi, and Mysteries, formed part of what, as we have 
seen, was the literature of the people. In fact, so 
widely and deeply were they diffused, that, to this day, 
the Neapolitan story-teller {canlastorie) relates the feats 
of Orlando and Rinaldo to an enchanted audience, and 
in the rural districts of Tuscany the Maggi, or May 
plays, performed among the peasantry in the spring, 
take their subjects from the same poems. Some of 
I. R 





these Maggi and romantic tales are of recent composition, 
but not a few of them date from the fifteenth century; 
At that time they were produced in enormous numbers, 
and read with the same avidity as novels are now-a- 
days, The Italians neither created new poems nor ex- 
actly reproduced the old, but made compilations in 
verse or prose, generally the tatter, in which they often 
fused many into one, thus forming a huge repertory of 
fantastic talcs, which the story-lellcrs, who were generally 
authors themselves, went about reading to the people in 
town and country, who always listened to them with the 
most eager attention. The so-called Chronicle of Tur- 
pin, and the cycle of Charlemagne in general furnish the 
groundwork of the Italian fables; but the cycle of King 
Arthur and the Round Table have also great part in 
them. The chief of these compilers, and who will suffice 
to give us an idea of the others, lived in the second half 
of the fourteenth and beginning of the fifteenth century. 
This was Andrea dei Mangabotti of Barbenno in the 
Val d' Elsa, who calls Florence my city, because he lived 
and was educated there. Of unrivalled industry, he not 
only wrote the famous Reali di Francia in six books, 
but also Aspromonte, in three books, Storia di Rinaldo, 
in seven. Spagna, in one, the Seconda Spagna, in one, 
the Storie Narbonesi, in seven, Aiolfo, in one very long 
book, Ugone d' Avernia, in three, and, finally, Guerino 
il Meschino, which although a continuation of the 
events narrated in the Aspromonte, forms a separate 
work, the popularity of which, little inferior to that of 
the Rcali, endures to the present day. All these works 
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are in prose, excepting certain portions of Ugone 
d' Avernia. 

The object proposed by the author was the collection 
and arrangement of the great multitude of tales forming 
part of the cycle of Charlemagne. And thus in the 
Reali, his principal work, he compiled the history of the 
great emperor's race, without, however, making either a 
true history or a genuine romance of chivalry. He tries 
to introduce connection and precision in the midst of a 
lamentable confusion ; he makes geographical correc- 



tions ; arranges gcnealogie 
ingenuousness and poetic 
though that Italian realis 



pgies ; but In so doing, sacrifices 
Stic originality. It seems as 
ilism, so much admired in those 
stories, which are the most characteristic and national 
outcome of our literature, predominates even here, and 
spoils the romance, making of it a work, which, though 
not destitute of merit, is of a hybrid description. 

We have in truth neither popular nor literary poetry ; 
it is rather epic matter in course of transformation, 
seeking a new shape which it has not yet found. The 
spoken language is intermingled with classical reminis- 
cences, then familiar to all Italians ; narrative has a quiet 
solemnity, almost in the style of Livy, and the author 
tries to bring together within the limits of an ideal and 
well defined machinery, a myriad of tales which had 
originally sprouted up with the exuberant and disorderly 
fertility of a vii^in forest.* These qualities of Manga- 

* Among the works giving precise details of this part of our literaiy 
histoiy, we should first quolE the mcraoir read in the Berlin Academy of 
L. Kanke, Zur Gtschichtt der ilalunisclun Pbtsii, Berlin 1837. This short 
composition is one of ihoie that first opened a new path in the history of 
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botti's writings are common to those of numerous other 
compilers of prose and verse. 

From all that we have said, it is plain that when 
our men of letters began once more to write in Italian, 
and drew nearer to the people, sated with the pompous 
rhetoric of poems like the Sforziade and the Berseide. 
they found together with the Rispctti and the Ballate, 
many diffuse narratives like the Reali di Fratuia, 
in verse and in prose. Upon these they exercised their 
powers, endeavouring to convert them into true works of 
art. They left intact the general machinery of the tale, 
the division into cantos, the recapitulations at the 
beginning of each, addressed to "friends and good 
people," by the popular poet, who was, as it were, obliged 
to make an independent work of every canto. And 
these new writers also were accustomed to read their tales 
in fragments, not, it is true, in the public squares, but 
at court, at the dinners of the nobility, to cultivated 
persons, who, however, wished for diversion, and were 
weary of the empty solemnity of the learned men. 
Frequently the changes made in rewriting these popular 
poems, as we may now call them, were confined to a 

ihc Romance of chL™lry ; aUhough it is no longer on a Jcvcl with ihe 
prescnl lisle of oiir knowledge. More nmple and with many new investign- 
lioni in the histoiy of literature, particularly that of France, bot in some 
degree olio Ihat of Italy, U the work of Mans C. PorU, histaire Pedqtie 
di Charla Magne, Paris, A. Franck, 1865. As regards our lilemture, Ihe 
most recent and complete work is that uf Professor P. Riini, Riitrehi 
iiilante ai Rcali di Francia, Bologna, Roms^oli, 1872 (in the coliectiott 
pubtiibed by the Commission for Usti di lingua). In this book and in 
other writings published in the Propugnatere, Professor Raitia shows a, 
profound knowledge of hU subject, rX\ta obtsined from fiesb sources dis- 
covered by himself. See also Caiducci's Siritti letterarii, Leghorn, 1874. 
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few touches, the addition of new episodes, fresh descrip- 
tions, sometimes of entire cantos. But the art of infus- 
ing life where none was before, consisted precisely in 
these re-touches, which opened the way to new and 
original creation. 

The personages of these tales and poems began to 
stand out from the still fantastic and nebulous back- 
ground with which they had hitherto been confused, 
and assumed life and consistency; the descriptions 'of 
nature were fragrant as it were with the breath of spring, 
and that which still remained of their primitive form, 
helped to enhance the truth, and we might say, the 
youlhfulness of all that was now presented under a new 
form. It was almost an improvised rebellion against 
all conventional rhetoric, all artificial trammels; the 
Italian spirit was like a man who again breathes the fresh 
air of fields and mountains after long confinement in an 
unwholesome atmosphere. To seek for depth of feeling, 
logical development of character, or a general and philo- 
sophic design in these poems, would be to expect the 
improbable and impossible. On the contrary, the author 
of those days often purposely disarranges the mono- 
tonous narration of the romances which he finds already 
compiled, mingles and re-orders at his own caprice the 
intricate threads of the vast woof, in order the better to 
keep alive the curiosity of his readers. The important 
point for him is to be the master of his heroes, so that 
they may always stand out vividly at the moment 
when he calls them upon the stage. The ideal he pur- 
sues is different from ours, he has no desire to sound the 
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depths of the human heart ; his object is to depict 
the changeful reality of all passing events and 
things. 

If again and again he dismisses his personages into 
the obscurity of the fantastic background he has given 
to his picture, it is only to complete our illusion, 
and make us better appreciate truth and reality when 
once more he brings them near to us, presenting them 
almost like those baby boys of Correggio, who thrust 
forth their heads between flower-laden branches, or like 
those on the walls of the Vatican who seem to move 
amid a labyrinth of graceful arabesques. Thus, although 
the author is continually telling us of monsters, fairies, en- 
chantments, and magic philtres, his narrative has so much 
life, that we seem to be reading a history of real events. 
Still, as is very natural, a perpetual smile plays round 
the author's lips, for he is himself exhilarated by the 
spell of illusion under which he holds his readers, and 
appears to laugh at them, the better to dominate and 
stir their hearts. It is a great mistake to imagine that any 
satire or profound irony exists in these romances. But 
as the poet himself cannot believe seriously in his per- 
sonages, he is content to make his tale a vehicle for 
expressing all the various turns of life, all the contra- 
dictions existing in his own mind, in an age so full of 
different and antagonistic elements, content to delight 
and be delighted by his own creations. Still it needs 
an artistic temperament thoroughly to appreciate the 
value of these poems, which arc most enjoyable when 
read in bits, as tlie story-tellers used to read them to the 
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people, as Puici, Boiardo, and Ariosto read them to an 
audience of friends and patrons. 

The first of these poems, worthy to be called a work 
of art, is the Morgante Maggiore of Luigi Pulci, (born at 
Florence in 1431). This work is a compound of other 
older ones. The first twenty-three cantos reproduce, 
with more or less fidelity, one of those poems which the 
story-tellers used to read to the people, narrating the 
adventures of Orlando. The last five tell the tale of the 
rout of Roncesvalle instead, and are made up of two 
other popular compilations, entitled La Spagna. An 
interval of twenty-five or thirty years passes between one 
part of the Morgante and the other ; so that the char- 
acters who were young in the first are old in the 
second, a circumstance of little weight to the author,* 
Nor does he hesitate, especially in the first part, to follow 
his model so closely — merely correcting or modifying 
some of the stanzas — as to appear a positive plagiarist.+ 

* See Professor P. Ruoa's Iwo very important works upon this subject : 
La maieria dil Morganti Maggbin in nit ignvle paema emiallerttco dtl secola 
rv. {Propu^natoTC, iii. year, 5Ih and 6th Nos. ; iv. year, 1st, and, 3nl, 4th 
■nd 5 th Nos. 

f I quote at hazard a few stanzas of the many ^ven by Raina (Prtpug- 
naten, ii. year, 1st No., pp. 31-33): 

"Quando pifi fiso ta nolle donuU 
Uoa brigala s'annbdi paganj, 
E Dn di quegli In camera apria, 
E poi entraron ne' luoghi lonlant, 
E un di lor cti'e pien di gagliardia 
Al conte Orlando l^ava le mani 
Con boon legami per tanta virtute, 
Cb'alar non si puo dalle genti argute. 

{Orlanda, Toglio 92). 
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Yet it is these slight and simple touches of a master 
hand, which change a vulgar work into a work of art, 
give life and relief to the characters, and lead us away 
from tricks of rhetoric into the presence of nature. Now 
and then, however, the poet forgets his original, and then 
we have, for instance, the 275 stanzas narrating the 
episode of Morgante and Margutte, resplendent with all 
the careless scepticism, rich fancy and pungent irony for 
which Pulci" was renowned. This poem, which at every 
step breaks the leading thread of the narrative, seems 
only to acquire unity from the clear, definite, and 
graphic precision of its ever changing and inexhaustible 
string of episodes. It is a strange hurly-burly of inci- 

" Quando piii Rso la nottc doncia 

Uds biigBlB s'armar di pagani, 

E an di qnesti la camera apria : 

C'orsongli addosso come lupi o cani ; 

Oilando a tempo non si risentia, 

Che finalmente gti legir le mani ; 

E fu menalo subito in prigione, 

Senia ascoIUrio ■> dirgli ta cagione 

{Metganle, xii. 8S). 

"To sei cold che tuMe 1' bIi™ avaiua, 
Ta se' d' apu belli ricco tesora ; 
Tu Ec' cnlei chc mi logli baldann, 
Tu sc' la luce e apecchio del mio cuore, ec. , ec. 
(Or/fMdb, fogtio 114). 
"Tu se' cold ch 'ogni allra bella avania, 
Tu sc' di nobiia ricco icsoro, 
Tn k' colei che mi AH la] baldanu, 
Tu se' la lucedello etcrno coro, ec, ec" 
[MorgoHlt, liv. 47). 
• This episode was afterwaids priaicd (epaialelj with Ihe ritle of Mer- 
gantt Miture, whence the addition of MaggUre lo the title of the entire 
poem, which Ihe author had simply styled 21 MorgaHit, 
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dents : of pathetic, ridiculous, marvellous and jovial 
scenes. The elements constituting the culture of that 
age, Paganism and Christianity, scepticism and supersti- 
tion, irony and artistic enthusiasm for the beauties of 
nature, here co-exist, and without the need of any 
effort at agreement seem to harmonise with one another, 
exactly because the poet's sole object is to reproduce the 
restless changes of natural events and the realities of 
life. Pulci is an unrivalled talc-teller; his irony is 
directed, like that of the novelists, against priests and 
friars, occasionally against religion itself* but always in 
a manner to imply that he intends no disrespect He is 
familiar with antiquity, and his work is impregnated with 
its spirit, although there is nothing of it in the writer 
whom he takes as his model; nevertheless his muse ia 
essentially popular : 

" Inlino a qui 1' aiuto del Pamaso 

Non ho chiesto nJ chieggo 

lo mi slar6 tra faggi e Ira bifuiri, 
Che non dispregin le muse del Pulci." 



• The fotlowiog well known vi 
laughable and sceplical Slyle : 

" Rispose allur Maj^tte : A dirlet loflo, 
lo non credo piu al nero che all' aiiur 
Ma nel cappone, o Icsso, o vuogli arro' 
E credo alcuna volui anche nel burro; 
Nella cervogia, c quando io n' ho, nel 
E molto pill neir aspro che il mangurr 
Ma «opni lullo nel buon vino ho fede, 
B credo che sia salvo chi gli crede. 
E credo Delia lorta e nel lortcUo, 



good idea at PuLi's pungent. 



k 



1 i la madre, e t'allro c il suo tigliuolo ; 
n vero patemostro i il fegaCelto, 
E possono esser tre, e due, cd un solo, 
E diriva dal fegato almen qacllo." 

IJlfor^anU Manure, uvui., II5, 116). 
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So popular in fact is his style, that it frequently lacks 
finish, and when weak is rather vulgar than rhetorical. 
More than all else it is this quality of spontaneousness 
which established the success of the Morgante, composed 
at the request of Lucrezia Tornabuoni, Lorenzo dei 
Medici's mother, at whose table it was read aloud, dur- 
ing the flying hours of festive banquets. 

Yet the ever-laughing Pulci was condemned to many 
days of sadness by the failure of his brother Luca, in 
which he also was involved. Nor was the friend.ship of 
Lorenzo, with whom he was a great favourite, of much 
use to him, since, although upon terms of the greatest 
familiarity, he was never more than a favoured courtier. 
His best help lay in the unconquerable gaiety of his 
temperament. Obliged to fly far from Florence to 
escape falling into the hands of creditors to whom he 
owed nothing personally, he complains in his letters to 
Lorenzo of the unlucky star which made it his fate to 
be always the prey of others. " Yet in my time many- 
rebels, thieves, assassins, I have seen come here, obtain 
a hearing, and have some reprieve from death. To me 
alone is all denied, nothing conceded. If they continue 
to harass me in this wise, without hearkening to my 
reasons, I will come there (to Florence) to be unbaptised 
in the very font in which, in a cursed hour, was I 
unworthily baptised, since it is certain that I was better 
fitted for the turban than the cowl." • And he promised 

* Lslter iv. in ihe Ltltert di Luigi PitlH a Lortmo il Afagttifico Lucco, 
Guioti, iS6g. For this fine publicalion we are indebled to Cavalicre 
Silvatore Bongi of the Lucca Archives. 
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that on reaching Mecca, he would send Lorenzo verses 
in the Moorish tongue, and many others from hell 
itself by means of some familiar spirit." Then he 
goes on to say, "Do not, in the height of your felicity, 
allow your friends to be driven and worried like dogs. 
Much I fear that when I do rot send thee verses, all 
I write to thee in prose is unwillingly read, and hastily 
cast aside." t Lorenzo was always the same, he 
patronised all, but had no real affection for any one, not 
even for those who like Pulci had been the companions 
of his childhood, and loved him as a brother. Later, 
however, the author of the Morgante was commissioned 
by him to arrange atifairs of some gravity at various 
Italian Courts, and even in these circumstances his 
letters always show the bent of his genius, often appear- 
ing like fragments of his poem turned into prose. 

The 20th May I472 he wrote from Fuiigno that he 
had been to Rome, "to visit the daughter of the despot of 
"the Maremma, that is to say of the Morea. ... I will 
" therefore briefly describe this mountain of grease that 
" we visited, the like of which I did not think could have 
"existed in all Germany, much less in Sardinia. We 
" came into a room where this cake (berlingaccio), was set 
" up in a chair, and she had wherewithal to sit, that I can 
"tell you. Two Turkish kettledrums for her bosom, a 
" double chin, a broad, shining face, a pair of hog's chaps, 
"a throat sunk between the drums. Two eyes, big 
" enough for four, with so much flesh, and fat, and grease 
"around, that the Po itself has smaller banks." J In 
• LeUer iii. t LeUer iv. J Letter «i. 
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Pulci's poems this extremely familiar st>'lc becomes 
much more el^ant, without losing its spontaneity, as is 
also to be seen hy his sonnets, which correct the too 
common, often low, manner of the poor barber Burchiello, 
in whose shop according to his own phrase — 
" Poetry with the txox fights." 

Paid at that time wrote in emulation of Matteo 
Franco, with whom he exchanged all kinds of 
pleasantries, obscenities, and insolence, as a simple 
pastime, turning his sonnets into a species of rhymed 
dialogue, full of the spontaneous simplicity, which was 
now the chief aim of the new literature.' 

One year earlier than Luigi Pulci, Matteo Maria 
Boiardo was born, and three cities contested the honour 

* SantUi of M>t1«o Franco and Luigi Pnlci pablUbed in 17S9. Franco 
hu much daah and (pontaneougicts ; bat Piild U tbt better port and hts 
more gsietir. Among the former's Sonneti ii one giving a good idea of 
it* aulhor, beginning : 

" Castor, cbe fao si graa dispulaiionc 

Dell' anima, and' ell' entri o otid 'ell 'esca, 
O come i] nocciol si itia nella pesca. 
Hanno stodialo in su n' un gran meUone, ec." 
(Sonetto 0J1. page 145) 
The viii. Sonnet— 

"Ah, ah, ah, ah sa' di quel ch' \o rido ;" 
Tlic Iv.— 

"Don, don, die diavol fia? A parlamento ;" 
The IxL — 

"ChiarisHmo roaggior dile ra presto," 
and many others are by Franco, and afford good proof how he strove lo 
rival Puld in ihe allainment of ease and skill. In the same volume at 
Iiage 151 we have Luigi Puld'i Confissimie a Marin. Vergim. In this [he 
tmfralt/ul imner confesses his sins, and acknowledge's past enots — 
■' Perfi qui le mie colpe scrivo e 'ncamo 
Con le lacrime misie con 1' inchiostio." 
naturally this •n'm no obstacle to his committing still worse sins the 
following day. 
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ofbeing his birthplace. Probably thi'sdisputearose from 
his being of a Reggio family, bom at Scandiano, edu- 
cated at Ferrara,' A learned writer of Latin eclogues, and 
translations from the Greek, he was both of noble birth 
and noble character ; he lived in the society of the Este 
family, but had no liking for court life, for as he himself 
wrote ; 

" Ogni scrvir di cortignano 

La sera h grato e la mattina i vano." 

He was first Governor of Modena, and then of Reggio 
— Emilia ; he also filled other important offices ; but while 
honourably fulfilling every duty, his mind turned more 
willingly to meditation upon heroes and romances of 
chivalry than to political and administrative details. It 
is related of him, that one day as he wandered in the 
fields, racking his brains to find a name for one of his 
heroes, it suddenly occurred to him to call him 
Rodomonte, and so great was his delight, that he ran 
back to Scandiano as fast as lie could, and ordered all 
the bells to be set ringing. He had a sincere belief in 
chivalry, and hoped to see it revive in Italy. For the 
framework of his poem he made use of tales belonging 
to different cycles. A fervent admirer of the Round 
Table, he mingled Arthur's heroes with those of Charle- 
magne, for in his opinion the former monarch was the 
grander of the two, since, unlike Charles, his heart was 
not closed to that source of all greatness, the passion of 
love. In fact his Orlando is a hero whose virtue finds 

* This is likewise Ihe opinion of Prtifessor Ulisse Poggi in his short 
Etogio di Atalleo Maria Buiardii, published in Ihe Supplement to No. 35 
oi the Jtaiia Cm/™/,; of Reggio (Emilia), 23rd Maich 1871. 
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in love its first origin and its final reward. Many 
episodes are from beginning to end of Boiardo's own 
creation, for he lived and breathed in the world evolved 
from his own fancy, with an ingenuousness which is at 
once his chief merit and his chief fault. It renders him 
more touching, more sincere; but naturally the fact of 
his relating impossible adventures in all seriousness, and 
without any shade of irony, renders him far less modem 
than Pulci. The latter brings out better the individu- 
ality of his personages ; while Boiardo is more success- 
ful in describing the general tumult of fantastic 
events, in which, however, his heroes are often involved 
to a degree that clouds the precision of their outline. 
Too often is love renewed or extinguished by enchanted 
beverages ; victory or death given by enchanted weapons. 
Pulci seeks psychological truth even amid the spells of 
magic; Boiardo even amidst reality invokes the fantastic 
and the supernatural. But to recompense us for this, 
there is always something noble and generous in his 
heroes, and throughout his poem, which is lacking in 
other authors. He praises and sincerely admires virtue, 
exalting the consolation which friendship affords to 
noble minds : 

" Potendo palesar T un 1' altro it core, 
E ogni dubbio che accada raro o spesso 
Poterlo ad altnii dir come a se stesso."* 

It is true that there is in the Orlando some amount 
of coarseness and indecent jesting ; but these things are 
to be found in the poem, because we find them in life. 
• Boiardo, Orlando itiamoralo, book iiL, canto viL 
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And there is always a background of moral seriousness, 
which gives singular elevation to Boiardo's noble diction, 
especially when compared with that continual ridicule 
of all things which predominates in the other writers of 
the time. Here we have a world full of variety, of 
imagination, of affection, and it is in this world that the 
poet lives wrapt in illusion. But this illusion was 
destined to be of short duration. 
It is in vain that he tells us : — 

" E toraa il moado di virtii fiorilo ;" 
while all things were hastening to ruin. Too soon he 
himself is driven to acknowledge it ; and at the end of 
the second book his melancholy breaks out : — 
"Semendo Itnlia di lament! plena, 
Non che ora canii, ma sospiro appena," 

He again took up his work, and reached the point, in 
which, by the arrival of Orlando, the French prevent 
the Saracens from entering Paris. Then shortly before 
his death, which took place on the night of the 20th 
December 1494, he beheld the French pass the Alps, 
and his pen dropped from his hand for ever, leaving the 
thread of his poem interrupted by that celebrated 
stanza beginning : — 

" Mentre ch' io canto, oh Dio redentore ! 
Vedo la Iiaiia lutta a liamma, a foco, 
Per quest! Galli che con gran furore 
Vengon per disertar non so che loco . . ." 

Although the merits of the Orlando Inamorato are so 
many and so great, that Berni set to work to re-write it 
in another shape, and Ariosto continued it in his Orlando 
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Furioso; yet its want of polish, and the incorrectness of 
its diction, often degraded into the Ferrarese dialect, 
prevented it from becoming really popular, or acquiring 
the fame so well deserved by the intellect and character 
of its author, notwithstanding his lack of Tuscan atti- 
cism. He too was a classic scholar, but so thoroughly 
immersed in his fantastic world, that whenever the 
images and heroes of antiquity presented themselves to 
his mind, he always compared them to those of chivalry, 
with which he was more familiar. 

Ariosto, also a native of Ferrara, was the first who 
was able to conquer the obstacle of his non-Tuscan 
birth, and it was in his writings that our tongue finally 
became Italian. Gifted with the true genius of style 
and the faculty of the patient labour of the file ; by 
means of art he attained to a marvellous spontaneity, 
and opened the way for future followers. With far less 
learning than Boiardo, and ignorant of Greek, he had 
nevertheless a far more lively sense of classic beauty. 
Contrary to his predecessor's custom, he prefers to com- 
pare his heroes of chivalry with the personages of the 
Pagan world. His knights-errant have the wisdom of 
Nestor, the cunning of Ulysses, the courage of Achilles ; 
his women are as beautiful as though chiselled by 
Phidias, they have the seductions of Venus combined 
with the wisdom of Minerva. Ariosto is always return- 
ing to his Vii^il and his Ovid ; but as Ranke has 
observed, he seems to return to them in order by the 
force of his imagination to lead them to tlie primitive 
Homer. And with more resemblance to Pulci than to 
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Botardo, he gives little attention to plot, ensemble or 
unity of incident ; but rather seelts to depict the fugi- 
tive moments of changeful reality, and describe indi- 
vidual passions. The events of his own life and times 
are introduced into the poem in a sufficiently trans- 
parent fashion, and they sometimes seem to exist 
even where they are not, so great is the poet's graphic 
power. Therefore, although the Orlando Furioso con- 
tinues the history of Orlando Inamorato, it has more 
literary connection with the Morgante of Puici, who, much 
as he availed himself of preceding writers, may be called 
the creator of this description of poem. But Ariosto 
extends beyond the period to which we have hitherto 
dedicated our attention, so we can say no more. 
Nevertheless we will observe in conclusion, that even 
from the daysof the Divine Comedy and the Decameron, 
Italian literature had begun to arouse the human mind 
from the mists of the Middle Ages, and lead it back 
towards reality. Alike in poetry and prose, it had 
always sought for nature and mankind. Arrested in its 
path by the political disorder and social decay which sub- 
verted all things in the middle of the fourteenth century, 
it sought the aid of antiquity, in order to continue the 
same road. And thus after the middle of the fifteenth 
century we behold the same realism come still more 
clearly to the surface, not only in letters, but in science, 
in society, in mankind. It was indeed the impulse to 
study and know the world, free from all bonds of autho- 
rity or prejudice, which created the new literature, the 
science, initiated the experimental method, spurred 
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men to the most daring voyages, and reanimated as 
with a second life the whole mind of Italy. And what 
renders this marvellous is the fact that it happened in 
the midst of a thorough convuision of society, which in 
its corruption and decay, gave birth to the grand 
elements of modem culture. 

At that time all distinctions of caste, of class, nay even 
of sex, seemed to have utterly vanished. Meca;nas and 
his profegc's, in conversing on letters or science, treated 
one another on terms of equality and addressed one 
another with the familiar thee and thou; women studied 
Latin, Greek and philosophy, sometimes governed states, 
and clad in armour followed Condottien to the field. To 
us it causes an astonishment almost amounting to dis- 
gust and horror to hear indecent talk carried on in the 
presence, not only of refined matrons, but of innocent 
girls ; to hear politics treated as though no such thing as 
conscience were known. The man of the Renaissance 
considered that all that he dared to do might be 
freely talked of, discussed and described without the 
slightest scruple. And this was a necessity of his ob- 
servant and inquiring mind, not always in consequence 
of his corruption, often, on the contrary, in consequence of 
his realism. He appeared to live in an Olympian calm, 
always master of himself, always wearing an ironical 
smile ; but it was a deceptive calm. He suffered from 
the want of harmony and balance between the emptiness 
of his heart and the feverish activity of his brain, which 
often raved as in an unconscious delirium. The ruins of 
the racdiasval world which he had destroyed, and those of 
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the antiquity which he had exhumed, were falling around 
him on all sides, before he could discover the generative 
principle of a new world, or could convert into genuine 
oi^anic material all the remains of the past. 

Whether it be that the Italians, after having created 
the grand entities of Pagan Rome and Catholic Rome, 
had lost all capacity for forming a new order of society, 
founded solely upon free modern individualism, for which 
they had not only opened the way, but which they had 
even initiated by their labours; whether it be that foreign 
invasions had arrested their progress on this road, certain 
it is that they often appear as if bewildered and uncertain 
of themselves. While daringly denying God, they believe 
in fate and fortune;* while despising al! religion, they 
study the occult sciences with ardour. Almost every 
republic, every prince, every Condottiere owned an 
astrologer, without whose counsel no treaty was signed, 
no war commenced. Cristoforo Landino and Battista 
Mantovano drew the horoscopes of religions ; Guicciar- 
dini and Machiavelli believed in spirits of the air; 
Lodovico il Moro, notwithstanding his unbounded belief 
in his own sagacity, took no step without previous 
consultation with his astrologer. Reason, in trying to 
explain all things, found itself confronted by its own 
impotence. 

• This faith in fortune is somelimc? shown in a singular manner. In 
the books of the Prawisiem of llie Florentine Republic, there is one dated 
zoth Febniaxf (old style) beginning with the usual fnnnula ; In Dei 
Hiimine: Amtn, and within the large capital I are written the following 
words : Forluna in amni re dominat. Florentine Archives, Consigii Mag- 
peri, Ftvmiswni, Register I9C^ sheet 123 L 
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The feeling for the beautiful seemed to be the only 
and surest guide of human life which sought to identify 
itself with art. In Castiglione's Cortegiano we are shown 
to how high a point of refinement and culture the gen- 
tleman of the sixteenth century could attain ; but we are 
also shown the weak foundation of his moral conscience. 
Virtue, if not the natural result of a happy temperament, 
is only to be prized because it is in itself pleasant, graci- 
ous and elegant, to use the phrase of Pandolfini. Great 
indeed must have been the intellectual and even the 
moral qualities of Italians, if in so tremendous a confu- 
sion, they not only avoided total ruin, but gave a power- 
ful impulse to art, science and the social conditions of life. 
Besides, this was a period of transition and restless muta- 
bility, of which it is hard to form an accurate judgment, 
unless we consider it as a consequence of the past, and a 
necessary preparation for the future. Suddenly foreign 
invasions strangled our whole political life, and thus 
the Italian Renaissance, with all its uncertainties, all its 
contradictions, is, as it were, instantaneously turned into 
stone before our eyes. And possibly this is exactly the 
reason of its eminent instructiveness. In it we see the 
anatomy of the past bared before us, we behold the 
origin of modern society, and even discover the earliest 
germs of many of our national defects. 
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POLITICAL CONDITION OF ITALY AT THE END OF THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

I.— The Election of Pope Alexander VI. 

The nearer the fifteenth century approached to its 
end, the more inevitable became the catastrophe already 
foreseen for many years. When Galeazzo Maria Vis- 
conti was assassinated at Milan (1476), his son, Giovan 
Galeazzo, was only eight years of age, and his mother. 
Bona di Savoia, therefore assumed the regency. But 
the brothers of her deceased husband conspired against 
her, and finally Lodovico il Moro, Duke of Ban, the 
most able and ambitious one among them, took posses- 
sion of the government. His first act was to separate 
the Duchess from her faithful ccunsellor.Cicco Simonetta, 
who was put to death ; • he then separated her from her 
child, at that time only twelve years of age, and 
persuaded the latter to sign a deed, choosing himself, 
the usurper, for his guardian (1480). The Duchess left 
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the Court, and Lodovico remained de facto lord of 
Milan, but, having no legal right to his position, was con- 
tinually environed by a thousand dangers. In 1485 he 
had a narrow escape from a conspiracy. In 1489 Giovan 
Galeazzo, then twenty-one years old, married Isabella 
of Aragon, daughter of Alfonso, Duke of Calabria, and 
thus, partly in consequence of his age, partly through 
the impatience of his wife, who sought and hoped for 
the aid of her grandfather in Naples, the state of affairs 
became dangerous. 

In 1491 Lodovico il Moro married Beatrice d'Este, 
and feminine impatience and jealousies still further 
embittered men's minds, and fostered discontent. 
Tormented by continual fears, the restless spirit of 
the man, who was ever ready to turn al! Italy upside 
down, rather than renounce his ill-acquired power, 
was always brooding over new schemes. At present 
his favourite design was that of calling the French to 
aid him against the Neapolitan King, since, by this 
means, he hoped to stir up a general war, in the midst 
of which his subtlety, in which he had unlimited trust, 
would enable him to arrange his own concerns at the ex- 
pense of both friends and enemies. It was very doubt- 
ful whether he would be successful in this ; but it was 
easy enough to bring about a general war, and a foreign 
invasion. In fact, it was only the great sagacity and 
perseverance of Lorenzo di Medici that could preserve 
the general equilibrium and prevent the sudden outbreak 
of the catastrophe. For these reasons the year 1492 
was fatal for Italy. Lorenzo died on the 8th of 
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April, and was succeeded by his son Piero, a man of 
vain, presumptuous, frivolous character, who passed his 
time in playing at football and the game of pailone, and 
was totally incapable of governing Tuscany, much less 
of exercising any influence over Italy. Nor did this 
misfortune come alone, for, on the 35th July, Innocent 
Vni. died, and was succeeded by the worst Pontiff who 
ever filled the chair of St Peter — a man whose crimes 
were sufficient to upset any human society. 

No sooner did the Conclave meet on the 6th August 
than one would have imagined it assembled for a game 
of speculation rather than for the election of a Pope, so 
plain was the corruption exercised on the voters. From 
all parts of Europe money poured into the hands of 
Roman bankers, in favour of this man or that of the 
three candidates engaged in the race. France sup- 
ported Giuliano della Rovere, Lodovico tl Moro his 
brother Ascanio, and these two seemed to have the best 
chances of success. But Roderigo Borgia, by means 
of his great wealth and lavish promises, was enabled 
to add to the votes he had himself gained, all those 
promised to Ascanio, as soon as the chances began to 
go against the latter ; and in this way he compassed his 
election. On the night of the loth August he exclaimed 
in a frenzy of joy: — "I am Pope, Pontiff, Vicar of 
Christ!" and Cardinal Giovanni dei Medici whispered 
in the ear of his neighbour, Cardinal Cibo : — " We are 
in the jaws of the wolf, and he will devour us if we do 
not escape in time." The day after the election, alt 
Rome repeated that four mules laden with gold had 
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been seen carr^'ii^ to the house of Ascanio Sforza 
price of his vote. At all events it is certain that 
the veiy day of his consecration (26th August), niuler 
the name of Alexander VI., the nev Pope Dominated 
Sfona vice-Chancellor of the Church — a rey hioative 
office — and also gave him Iiis own palace, now the 
Sforza Cesarini. with all that it contained. Estates, 
ofikes, and genenxis incomes were lansbed apoo 
the other Cardinals; since, with five exceptioos, 
evcfy vote in tfae Coodave had been obtained by 
purchase. 

Alexander \1. is so prominect a figure in Italian his- 
tory-, the came of Boigia arouses so much horror, recaDs 
so many tragedies, is so often in^-oK-ed with the princi- 
pal sabject of these \'olomes. that it ts necessary to speak 
both of tbc Pope and of his children. At tfats period tbe 
o &p ring of a Pope were no longer styled his nephews. 
Roder^ Lanzol or Lcnzuoli, as the Italians translated 
it, bora the tst Januai^- 1431 at Xativa near Valencia, 
was the nephew of Calixtns IIL wbo had raised him to 
the tank of bbbop^ cardinal and vice-cliaiiccUar of the 
Chofcfa, with an aOowance of 8^000 florins per j"™-*". 
and tbc ftirtiicr gift of his own name of Bofg;ia. He had 
studied law at Bologna, was well-pcactised ia aflaii^ aad 
altbot^h not alw^rs able to keep bis p* "»■'*'■ uada- 
ooatrol.aiMi apt to let people see what he tbongli^ oa 
ciiiei^eudes he conld becom e a peffect dissanbkr. He 
wasBot a man of sandi energy, nor of detennined will; 
both by nature and habit be was do<dile~&ced and donble- 
miadci^ and the ambassadocs of tfae Italian Sizta fre- 
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quently allude to him as " of a vile nature," "di natura 
vile."* 

The firmness and energy wanting to his character 
were, however, often replaced by the constancy of his 
evil passions, by which he was almost blinded. Al- 
ways smiling and tranquil, with an air of ingenuous 
expansiveness, he liked to lead a merry life, was tem- 
perate, even frugal at table, and perhaps for that reason, 
remained very fresh and robust even in his old age. Ex- 
tremely covetous of gold, he sought to obtain it by every 
means, and spent it with lavish profusion. H is ruling pas- 
sion was lust for women ; he ardently loved the children 
he had by them, and neglected no means for augmenting 
their wealth and position. And this was the chief cause 
of his crimes, all of which he committed with a quiet 
conscience, without scruple, without remorse, almost 
indeed boasting of them, and never for an hour losing 
his equanimity or the power of enjoying life. He was, 
though very young, already a cardinal, living at Sienna, 
when Pius II. thought it necessary to send him a very 
severe letter, reproving him for passing his nights in 
festivity and dancing with ladies as though he were a 
layman or worse. But this had no effect, for he neither 
could nor would alter his way of lifct 

" Guldantonio Vespucci and Piero Capponi wrote from Lyons Ihe 6th 
of June, 1494, to Piero de Medici who had sent them on in embassy to 
Fiance : " Out Lord, His Holine^ who has a vile oature and is cetiaut 
crimiiiit mi," etc., Desjnrdins, N6gociaiioni diplomatiqua dt la Franct 
avtc la Toicanr, vol. i., page 399. Keiraate d'Aiaguna, in 1 letter of the 
17tb JanUBiy, 1494, which will be quoted fartherun, speaks of the Popeas 
■, mao of "acute Bod timid iwturc." 

t All this portion of Ateumder's life is minutely related by F. Gregoro- 
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Among the Cardinal's many passions, one of the 
most lasting u-as his love for a certain Giovanna 
or Vannozza dei Cattani (de Catamis), who, bom in 
1442, became his mistress in 1470, and bore him many 
children. To cover this scandal, Borgia gave her 
several Husbands, and to the husbands gave offices and 
coin. The last of those was a learned man, Carlo 
Canale, of Mantua, to whom Poliziano dedicated his 
Orfeo* Yet Borgia made no mystery of the parent- 
age of these children, whom he publicly acknowledged 
for his own. There is no doubt that Giovanni, after- 
wards Duke of Gandia (bom 1474); Cesare, afterwards 
Duke of Valentino (born 1476); Lucrezia (born I480) ; 
GofTredo or Giuffr^ (bom I481 or 82)-f were all his 
children by this Vannozza. Besides these he had also 
three elder children, Girolamo, Isabella and Pier Luigi, 
of whom but little is known, and all that can be said is 
that very probably the last of these was also by Vannozza. 

vim and by A. dc Reumont in thdc Hislories of Rome. Gr^^ravius is 
specially distineuishol for his rcseftrehcs regardii^ Ihe Borgias. 

* Gregorovius, Lueretia Bergia mtti (JrkiauieH hhJ Corrtipondntim 
iirereignuH Zeil: Stullgart, Cotla, 1874, vol. i. pages 11, 12. Thiswork 
of Ihe illustrious author contains many important documents. I( has been 
traiulaled into Italian by Sig. R. Mariano, and has gone through three 
editions in Germany. 

\ The latest and most precise notices on the genealogy of the Boi^as 
are lo be found in the Luiretia Borgia of F. Gregoroviiis. But the render 
may also coniult the iwo above meationcd Histories of Rome, the Saggio 
di Albtra gmaUagicB e di miaierit nJla /amig/ia Bprgia of L. N. Citla- 
della : Turin, 1873; the /tojsfgna biblagrafita upon this work of Citla- 
della's (not free liom errara), published by Baron A. di Reumont in the 
Arikivio Slarun, Scries iii., vol. xvii., xnd No. of 1873, page JlSsnd fol. ; 
and Ijt Ctiuaitigia dei Bergia, Nota by ReumonI lo his own article, 3td 
No., pnge 509. 
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However that may be, after the birth of Giuffr^, namely 
shortly before Borgia's elevation to the Papacy, his pas- 
sion for Vannozza, who was now over forty years of age, 
sensibly slackened, although he showed her consideration 
as the mother of his children, upon whom he heaped enor- 
mous sums of money and every kind of benefit. Thus 
Vannozza remained in the background, and had no share 
in the tragic events so soon to take place. Borgia had 
entrusted his favourite daughter Lucrezia to the care of a 
relation, Adriana de Mila," who was also the closest con- 
fidant of his scandalous intrigues. The widow of Lodo- 
vico Orsini since 1489, she had about the same time mar- 
ried her son Orsino Orsini, to the famous Giulia Farnese, 
who, fair as Lucrezia, was by reason of her great beauty 
known as the beautiful GiuUa. This young lady was 
barely fifteen years old when she had already attracted 
the admiration of the Cardinal, who became her declared 
lover, on his desertion of Vannozza. Even in this 
intrigue he was assisted by Adriana. 

Such was the state of things when Borgia became 
Pope. His consecration was celebrated with unusual 
festivities on the 36th August, and the eternal city 
overflowed with flowers, draperies and triumphal arches, 
allegorical and mythological statues, and inscriptions, 
one of which ran as follows : 

Caesare magna fuit, nunc Roma eil maxima, : 
Regnal AUxander, HU vir, isU Drus.f 

* His second cousin. 

+ Grcgorovios, Lttcrnia Borgia, vol. i., pages 22, 23 
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This election aroused no alarm in any one excepting 
those who knew Borgia well, like Cardinal Medici and 
Ferrante d' Aragona, a keen-witted prince, who remem- 
bered the ingratitude of Calixtus III. towards the house 
of Aragon :* the rest of the world was disposed to hope 
rather than fear. The scandalous life of the new Pope 
was not unknown ; but what prelates were then with- 
out mistresses and children ? At first all went smoothly ; 
salaries were regularly paid, administration was carried 
on in an orderly fashion, necessities of life diminished 
in price ; even justice was administered with a rigour of 
which there was the greatest need, for in the short 
interval between the fatal illness of Innocent VIII., and 
the coronation of Alexander VI, two hundred and 
twenty murders had taken place. 

Very soon, however, the tiger began to unsheath his 
claws. The Pope's passion for aggrandizing his relations, 
especially his children, some of 'whom he loved to dis- 
traction, grew to a blind frenzy, capable of leading him 
to every excess. At the first consistory held by him, 

" Guicciatdini, who was a bitter enemy of the Botgias, lells us in his 
Storia iP Italia, that Fcirantc's darm at this election, caused him (o sho! 
tears, in him a most unusual demomtratian. Gregorovius, on the contrary, 
averts that the official letters of coDgratuUlion prove that DDoe of ihe 
Italian states was at first displeased with the election. Bui pcrbapi in 
this, as in many other cases, there ii some truth in either theory, and 
Rcumont is of the same opinion {viiit bis article on the CodUi Aragotuic, 
in \)is ArcAivia SiBrice, Jd seriea, vol. XIV., p. 375-431). It is undnubled 
that the king of Naples opposed the election of Alexander VI. In the 
November of 91, the Florentine Ambassador, Piero Alamanni, wrote to 
Piero di Mcdid from Naples, that the Pope was aware how much the 
king had (tied lo prevent his election ; "and the Pope being the man he 
it, the king does not persuade himself that this will be easily forgotten by 
him." Vidt Desjardins, Nigfcialisns, vol. I. 
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{rst September) his nephew Giovanni Borgia, bishop of 
Monreale, was made Cardinal of Santa Susanna. His 
favourite son Caesar, a youth of sixteen, who was study- 
ing at Pisa, and had already appeared in Rome, was on 
the same day consecrated Archbishop of Valencia. As 
for Giovanni, Duke of Gandia, and Giuffr^, the youngest 
of all, the Pope had conceived vast schemes for their 
benefit in the kingdom of Naples, and wished to bestow 
upon the former the feuds of Cervetri and Anguillara. 
But this brought about serious complications which 
greatly exasperated Alexander VI. 

No sooner had Innocent VIII. breathed his last, than 
his son Franceschetto Cibo, conscious of his altered 
position, had fled to Florence to seek the protection of 
his brother-in-law Piero dei Medici, and had sold for the 
sum of 40,000 ducats these very feuds of Cervetri and 
Anguillara to Gentil Virginio Orsini, head of that family, 
who arrogant as he was powerful, had once threatened 
to throw Innocent VIII. into the Tiber, It was asserted 
at the time that Ferrante d' Aragona had advanced the 
money for the purchase. Hence the fierce and inex- 
tinguishable hatred of the Pope towards Ferrante, and 
even more towards Orsini, In the midst of these dis- 
orders, Lodovico the Moor, the better to distinguish his 
friends from his enemies, proposed that his ambassadors 
should go to congratulate the new Pontiff, together with 
those of Naples, Florence, and Venice. The proposal 
was not accepted, since Piero dei Medici, in order to 
enjoy the honour of sending an embassy in his own name, 
induced Ferrante to invent some pretext for refusing. 
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Thereupon Lodovico, believing himself isolated in Italy, 
took the desperate resolution of appealing to the French. 
While the already gloomy horizon was becoming 
darker and darker, the Holy Father took no decided 
part, but wavered between this side and that, waiting 
to see which would be most advantageous to himself 
and his children. And meanwhile, old as he was, he 
profited by the interval to plunge into dissipation. 
The Vannozza was kept away from the Vatican, 
and he abandoned himself more and more to his 
intrigue, first begun in 1491, with Giulia Bella, who 
was then seventeen years old. His daughter Lucrezia, 
some four years younger, continued to live with Adriana. 
and received her first education in this atmosphere of 
corruption. It may easily be imagined, that it was im- 
possible for her to have the culture attributed to her by 
some writers on the strength of her fluency in many 
languages.* It is true that besides Italian, French, and 

* In describing the character of Lucreila Borgia, many writers have 
been led away by illusions, and often for very futile reasons. They have 
drawn singular conclusions from Ihe expressions used by conlemporaiy 
historians, such as " Lucreiia was wise and learned," elc. But these same 
eipreasioos are lued regarding Giulia Bella and even Valentino. It was 
a phrase in general use, especially with reference to tliose who had good 
maonen: and rnanaged malters so as to avoid much open scandal. Bnrck- 
hardt, in relatjug in his diary, one of Valentino's orgies, the notorious 
courtezans' supper, b^ns thus: "In sero feceruot cixnam cum Duce 
Valentinense id camera sua, in Palntio Apostolico, quinquaginia meretnces 
Aim/j/of corlesnna; nuncupalie," elc Less uureason.ibly, Lucreiia Borgia's 
general conduct at Fenaia, and the prai.<)es showered upon her by Ariosto 
and others, have been alleged in her defence. We cannot go into the 
matter here, but will content ourselves with remarking, thai even in the 
bic^raphf by F. Gr^orovins, there are certain particulars touching her 
life M Ferran, much membling other particuUn of her Roman life. 
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Spanish, which latter was the family language of the 
Borgias, she also understood Latin and had some super- 
ficial knowledge of Greek, probably learnt from the 
Greek exiles who frequented the Vatican. But among 
those of her letters which have been preserved, very few 
are of any importance, and these give no evidence of her 
boasted culture. As to the mystery of her character, it 
is better to wait and judge it from known facts. So far 
the air she breathes is as poisonous as the blood that 
runs in her veins. 

In 1491, when only eleven years old, she was officially 
betrothed to a Spaniard, and soon after, that contract 
being dissoJved, was engaged at the same time to two 
other Spaniards, to one of whom, Don Gasparo, Count 
of Aversa, she was regularly married. But when 
Alexander ascended the throne of St Peter, the Pope's 
daughter could not content herself with such a marriage, 
the husband was bought off, the bond dissolved, and on 
the 2nd February 1493 Lucrezia Borgia, virgo incorrupta 
ataiis jam nubilU extsUns, was married to Giovanni 
Sforza, Lord of Pesaro.* The wedding was celebrated 
in the Vatican ; the bride, who had a dowry of 31,000 
ducats, received many rich gifts ; there was a splendid 
festival, to which one hundred and fifty ladies were 
invited, and the Pope gave a supper to the bridal couple, 
at which Ascanio Sforza, many other Cardinals, and a 
Certainly they ore few, bul Lucrezia had now to do with a husband who 
bide her remember the file of Parisina ; nor had she any longer the pro. 
tection of her father. As to Ariosto's praises, ' 
them on many who 



• Natural son of Costanio, wh 
Francesco Sforea. 
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few ladies were present. The ambassador of Ferrara 
tells us that among them, " Madonna Giulia Famese d£ 
qua est tantus sermo,' . . . and Madonna Adriana 
Ursina, who is the mother-in-law of the said Madonna 
Giulia," were the most prominent. They passed the 
whole night in dancing, acting plays with songs and 
instrumental music, and all received rich presents. The 
Pope, concludes the ambassador, took part in every- 
thing, and it would take too long to describe all that 
passed." Totam noctem consunipsimus, iudicft ntodo Exc. 
Dominatio Vestra si bene o male.f 

The Duke of Gandia was preparing to go to Spain to 
contract a wealthy marriage. The Pope's other son, 
Csesar, who, young as he was, held a bishopric with a 
yearly revenue of i6,ooo ducats, was nevertheless very 
impatient of ecclesiastical life ; he went out shooting in 
the dress of a layman, was violent and unbridled in his 
passions, and exercised an extraordinary ascendency 
over his father's mind. As to Giuffr^, new marriage 
schemes were always being formed for him. J Mean- 
while Rome swarmed with assassins, priests, Spaniards, 
and light women; crimes of all kinds abounded. Each 
day witnessed the arrival of Mussulmans and Jews 
driven from Spain, and who found here an easy welcome, 

* iDfes.iUrB, who also gives a itcscriptiun of this tiiamag<e, spenks of 
Giulin openly as ihe Pope's mistress, ejui eoticubina, and ailds lba[ he 
u-ill Dol repeal all that was related of that supper, " because i( was eitbei 
not true, ot if liue, incredible." 

t This letter, dated IJlh June I493, addressed to the Duke of Fctrara 
by his ambusadoT, Giov. Andrea Boccacdo, fp mulintnns, is to be found 
in Ihe Lucrta'a Bvrgia of Gr^orovinj, Document x. 

\ Gr^orovios, Gttehkhli, toL viii. page 327, second edition, 
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since the Pope, by the imposition of heavy taxes, made 
them pay freely for his Christian tolerance. He himself 
appeared at the chase and the promenade surrounded 
by armed men, with Djem on one side, and the Duke 
of Gandia on the other, both clad in Turkish costume. 
Sometimes he was even seen among his women in 
Spanish dress, with high boots, a dagger, and an 
elegant velvet cap," 

The Popes of the Renaissance had long led a worldly 
life, and given themselves up to vice; but Borgia was 
the only one to cast aside all show of decency and dis- 
play his vices with open cynicism. Neither before nor 
after was religion so publicly profaned amid derisive 
mirth and the most shameless orgies. 



2. The Arrival of Charles VIII. in Italy. 

Charles VIII., educated in the study of romance, of 
chivalry, and histories of the Crusades, with his head 
full of fantastic schemes, and without any seriousness 
of character, was entirely under the influence of two 
ambitious men, who were always at his side. The first 
of these, Etienne di Vesc, had been raised from the 
position of gent !eman-in waiting to that of Chamberlain 
and Seneschal of Beaucaire, and thus enriched, was ever 
greedy for fresh gains; the other, Guillaume Bri^onnet, 
a rich gentleman of Touraine, after losing his wife, had 
been nominated Bishop of St Malo in 1493 ; he aspired 

' Dispatch of Giacomo Trolli, Milui, Bisl December 1494, quoted by 
GiegoioviuE in Ms Lmraia Bergta, vol. i., page 83. 
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to a cardinal s bat» and mcanwhfle controlled the chief 
affairs of tlic State. By means of promises and gold, 
Ludovico il Moro had gained over both diese men. 
After the marriage of Lucrezia Borgia to the Lord of 
Fesarov one of the Sfbrza &mih% the Duke knev that his 
power in Rome was increased by the presence dicre of 
his brother Cardinal AscanioL He was now treat£n;g 
simultaneoiishr with all the Italian potentates, for his 
secret intention was — after having called dxe French tnto 
Italy — to fixm a league for dKxr expulsion, hoping by^ 
diat means to become die sole arbiter of the destfrnes 
of alL The Italian exiles; and in partfoiiar. die 
Xeapolitaos^ seconded him in this desigx using; ill 
dhdur efforts to induce King Charles to set out : but rie 
chief statesmen and most routed militan*' le:icers :n 
France highly disapproved of the enterphse. Xo jne 
was sure of what the next d:iy niight brn^ rbrtx 
and ail men's minds were stfrred by strange farsw 

During this stage of affairs, the ambassadors :)f ill 
the Italian States were travelling about the Feninsuia. 
and the wiioie of Europe. So \^at an jct:\-fty Oiui 
never yet been seen in :iie world ; oil Italy s itcrary 
labour was suspended to mak:f way for iipiomaric vork, 
and the infinite aumber of despatches penned :n those 
days have bec-jme a literary and histoncai monument 
of capital importance, wiiich brings dearly before as the 
true state of tilings in those fatal years. Now, as ^ver. 
the Veneaan ambassadors took me lead :br practical 
good sense and poLidcai prudence : the Florentine for 
strength oi ps\~ci20ic^cai anal>'ss. study of ciiarucrer 
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and the passions, power of description, incomparable 
elegance and ease of style. These same gifts were to be 
found more or less in all, and this was the moment which 
gave birth to the new political education of the Italian 
people, and created the modern science of statesman- 
ship. 

Since the year 1492 the Venetian ambassador Zaccaria 
Contarini had forwarded to his government very minute 
reports of the commercial, political and administrative 
condition of France. In his opinion it was impossible 
that that country should ever decide upon the expedi- 
tion to Italy, encompassed as it was by dangers and 
enemies, and with a monarch, who, according to him, was 
fit for little either mental or bodily* But in that same 
year, the king pacified England by gold, Spain by the 
surrender of Roussillon and other lands on the Pyrencan 
frontier, and Maximilian by a treaty guaranteeing other 
important cessions,! Lodovico il Moro bound himself 
to give arms and money, and free passage to the Italian 
army. And at the same time he continued his secret 
negotiations with several Italian States; and promised 
the hand of his daughter Bianca and a rich dowry to 
Maximilian, in exchange for the investiture of Milan.J 
Nevertheless matters had not yet reached a definite con- 

■ Alb^ri, Rclatieni degti Ambaiciatari VmM. SeriM t., vol. W., page 
1 6 and fol. 

+ C. De Cherrier. IFaloirt dt Charia Vllf. roi dt Prantl. 3 voli.. Paris. 
Didier, l86S, vol. i., page 3J5. Thb valuable woik must be read with 
cautioD, lincc it is not free from roislakcs ; and Ihe author has not availed 
himE^tfuf all the materials within his reach, neilhec has he always con> 
sotted the best authorities. 

I Ibidim, page 242. 
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elusion. The Florentine ambassador wrote from Naples : 
"The Duke of Bari" (thus to his great annoyance Lodo- 
vico il Moro was always entitled) "has much delight in 
keeping things unsettled, and forms a thousand projects 
at present only successfulin his own imagination. There- 
fore it is necessary to be upon our guard."* 

Casa, the Florentine orator, at the French Court, 
in June 1493, still considered the enterprise impossible, 
on account of the general disorder and the weak- 
ness of the king, who allowed himself to be pulled 
this side and that, and was so incapable as to be 
ashamed to give his own opinion. t But later, seeing 
that the king had decided against the judgment of 
the most influential men, and that preparations went 
on in spite of every opposition, he became almost doubt- 
ful of his own judgment, and wrote: "To understand 
things here, it were needful to be a magician or prophet ; 
to be prudent does not suffice. This affair may turn out 
any way."f And Gentile Becchi, another orator who 
arrived in September, wrote to Picro di Medici, " that 
matters had gone so far that it was impossible to hope 
that those bronze-headed Frenchmen could be turned 
aside from their purpose." § "This snake has its tail in 
Italy. The Italians are urging things on with all their 
might ; Lodovico would like to overthrow Naples only. 

• LeltcT from PJero Alnmanni to Piero dri Medid, written from Naples 
the 2nd January, 1493. Vide Desjaidio, Ntgocialians diplomatiquet it la 
Framt avtc la Tosianc, vol. i., page ^^1. 

+ Desjardin, same work, Tol. i., page 3XJ. 

X Desjardin, same work, vol, i., page J56; letlerof iSlh Scplember, 1493, 

\ Dcsjardin, sciDie work, vol. i., page 237: letter of KKh Septembet, 1493. 
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and remain winner of the game; but his rage has led him 
into the trap prepared for others.* The best plan there- 
fore was to swing at anchor between Naples and Milan ; 
let those scratch themselves who have the itch.t To 
stop all this it would be necessary to spend more money 
than Lodovico; sonowtheexpedition will be undertaken,' 
and if the king wins, actum est de omne Italia, everything 
will be topsy-turvy; if he loses he will revenge himself 
upon the Italian merchants in France, especially upon 
yours. "{ Piero dei Medici still hoped to win over Lodo- 
vico, and Becchi, who had known him from the cradle, 
almost scolded him, writing : " Attend to your own 
alTairs, for you have a world of trouble before you. Do 
you think that Lodovico does not know the peril to 
which he is exposing himself and others ? With your 
counsels you will only make him more obstinate."! New 
ambassadors were sent, among them Piero Capponi, who 
at that time appeared to be a friend of Piero dei Medici ; 
and all wrote decidedly that nothing was to bedon^but 
to prepare for defence. 

Meanwhile the Florentine ambassadors at Milan could 
get very little information out of Lodovico. Agnolo 
Pandolhni, who was there in 1492 and 1493, found him 

* Desjardin, saroe work, vol. i., pp. 330 uid 331 : lelteri of zSlh and 
aglh Scpicmber, 1493. 

t Desjardin, same work, toI. i., page 350 : lellei of list JJa»cmber, 
"493- 

% Desjardin, same work, vol.i., page 35S : letler of 17th January, 1494. 
See also at pages 350 and 351 the letters of the 29lh November aod 91b 
Deconber, 1493. 

I Desjardin, same work, voL i., page 359 : letler of aand antl 23rd 
January, 1494. 
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employed in weaving plots and consulting astrologers, 
in whom he had the profoundest faith. He said that he 
wished to bridle the mouth of Ferrante, who was too 
fond of novelty. In 1494 the die was cast, but even 
then the Ambassador Piero Almanni could learn nothing 
from him. "You always speak to me of this Italy, 
whose countenance I have never beheld. No man has 
ever given thought to my aiifairs, therefore I have had 
to assure them as best I might."* And when the am- 
bassador pointed out to him the danger in which he had 
placed himself, he replied that he saw it clearly; but 
that the worst danger was " to be held a fool." Then. 
almost laughing at him, he added: "Speak then ; what 
would the Florentines suggest ? Be not enraged, but 
help me to think." t Nor could anything more be ex- 
tracted from him. From Venice the ambassadors wrote 
that the Venetians maintained an extreme reserve, and 
changed the conversation whenever the French were 
mentioned. "They believe that it will best serve their 
turn to remain at peace themselves, and let the other 
Italian powers spend and suffer.J They distrust all 
the world, and are persuaded that they are rich enough 
to hire at any moment as many men at arms as they 
may need, and thus always have it in their power to 
make things go the way they will."§ 

* Letler of 31st March, 1494- See Appendix, Doc. p. I. 

t Desjardin. vol. i., page 555 : Idler of 7th June, 1494. 

X Desjardin, vol. L, page 504 ; leRer of izth August, 1494. 

% Desjardins, aame work, vol. 1., page 5 14 : letter of 30th September, 
1494. These letter* are nearly all from Paolo Antonio Soderini to Piero dei 
Medici. Wheo shortly afterwards, the latter was driven lo take refuge in 
Venice, Soderini, who had already declared for the new Uovemment, 
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The King of Naples, meanwhile, was a prey to the 
greatest agitation, and with the aid of Pontano, wrote 
letters that were sometimes almost prophetic of the 
evils about to overwhelm Naples and the whole of Italy. 
The Pope could not forgive him for having opposed his 
election, and for having seconded the sale of Ccrvetri 
and Anguillara to the Orsini. His niece, Isabella, 
the wife of Galeazzo Sforza, was kept like a prisoner by 
Ludovico, who was convulsing all Italy by his dark 
designs ; his daughter, Eleonora, wife of Ercole d'Este, 
and the only person who had any soothing influence over 
the Moor, had died in 1493 ; his other daughter, Beat- 
rice, had been repudiated by the King of Hungary, and 

hardly looked at him. Speaking of ihls, De Coramines, who had chuiged 
his flag so many times, says that Soderini "estoit dcs saiges hommes qui 
fuuent en Italic." Ph. de Comminea, Mtmoircs, vol, ij., page 359, 
Dupont edilion. See also : Ltttrei et Niga<iatiaiu dt Ph. d/ Comminei, by 
Daron Kervyn de Leltenhove (3 vols.) Brussels 1867-74. "Hiis U 
a very valuable work, Piero Capponi, vho tore the contract in 
Charles VIII.'s Toce uid so grcally coDtiibuleil to the expulsion of 
the Medici, had been, while in Paris, the conRdant of Piero. Com- 
minea, however, a scandalised this time and styles him a traitor 
(Mtmsires, vol. xi., page 340}; but he had personal motives for dis- 
approving CnpponL When together with Elienne de Vesc and Bri;oiinet 
he tried to hatch intrigues in Piero dei Medici's favour, It was Capponi who 
replied to him "lommt for mosquerii" Leltenhove, vol xi., pp. 9S and 
144. It must, however, be remembered that when Capponi received from 
the bishop of St. Malo proposals adverse to the Medici, he wrote to Piero 
on the subject raying, " I am sure that you have do one who Ireati yooi 
afTain with more leal than myself." Desjardin. Nfgsdatiimi, etc, vol. i., 
puge 393 and fol. It is true that his conduct was do! very open ; but we 
cannot rely upon De Commmes' judgment of him, for be was then in- 
triguing on hia own account. In his opinion Ludovico had given too 
little money to the king's ministers : '" Si argent lis devoicnl prendre, ils 
en dcvoieni demander plus." (Commines as quoted by Letlenhove, vol. 
xi., page 9J). 
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the Pope favoured tiie dissolution of the marriage* 
Meanwhile, all men spoke of the speedy arrival of the 
French ! At one moment there was a glimmer of hope 
when the Pope proposed to marry one of his sons to a 
natural daughter of the king; but his Holiness after- 
wards drew back as though he had only been mocking 
him. Ferrante then wrote to his ambassador in Rome, 
with bitter complaints of the Pope's conduct at the 
moment when they were about to mingle their blood. 
" Keep in mind," he said in conclusion, " that\we are no 
longer young, nor mean to let him lead us by the 
nose." t 

Alexander VI. cared little for all this, and continued 
his negotiations with Venice and Milan ; whereupon the 
king wrote : " From whom does he wish to defend him- 
self, when no one is attacking him ? It seems to be our 
fate that the popes should leave no one in peace, but 
try to ruin all Italy. We are now forced to take arms ; 
but the Duke of Bari should think of what may be the 
consequences of the tumult he is fomenting. He who 
arouses this storm will not be able to quell it at his own 
pleasure. Let him think well of the past, and he will 
see that whenever internal dissensions have brought 
foreign powers into Italy, they have oppressed and 
tyrannised over the land in a way that has left its traces 

* Bealrice had manied Ma(hi]is Corvinus, King of Hungai}', on the 15th 
Jone 1475. After hi> dcaih, she espoused Ludovic, King of Hungnty, 
ihe 33d July 1493. This marriage being dissolved, she relumed to 
Naples in 1501, uid died in 1508. 

t Codire Aragonai, published by Commendaiore Trinchera, head ditec- 
lor of the Neapolitan Archives, in 3 vols, Naples 1866-74. '^he letter we 
quote is dated 11th April 141)3, und is in vol. xi., pact I, page 355, 
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to the present day." • And shortly afterwards he wrote 
to his ambassador in Spain, in the tone of a man driven 
to desperation : " This Pope plainly intends to overturn 
all Italy. In order to gain money, he is about to create 
at one stroke thirteen cardinals, from whom he will 
extract no less than 300,000 ducats. He found 
all tranquil, and immediately began to make plots 
and create tumults." " He leads a life that is the 
" abomination of all men, without respect for the chair 
"which he occupies, nor care of aught but of exalt- 
"ing his children by hook or by crook, and this is his 
" sole desire ; and it seems to him a thousand years 
" before he can go to war, for, from the beginning of his 
"pontificate, nothing else has he done, save troubling 
" himself and molesting all men, now in one way, now in 
"another. . . . And Rome is more full of soldiers than 
"of priests; and when he goes about Rome, It ts with 
" squadrons of men-at-arms before him, with helmets on 
" their heads and lances by their sides, for all his mind 
" is given to war, and to our harm, nor does he omit any- 
" thing that he can machinate against us, not only stirring 
" up in France the Prince of Salerno, and some other of 
" our rebels, but in Italy, encouraging every desperate 
" character whom he deems adverse to us : and in all 
" things he proceeds with fraud and dissimulation, accord- 
" ing to his nature, and to make money, he sells every 
"smallest office and benefice." + 

* Codiit Aragvest, vol. xi., part I, p. 394 ; Letter of Z4th April 1493. 
t CodUe Aragmtii, vol. xi., pan it, page 41 and fol. : Letter of 7ih 
June 149J- 
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Yet, in August, Virginio Orsini bound himself to pay 
to the Pope, in return for free possession of the disputed 
estates, the sum of 25,000 ducats, under the guarantee 
of Ferrante and Piero dei Medici ; * and on the same 
day, a contract of marriage was finally signed between 
Giuffr^ Borgia, aged twelve, the Pope's son, and Dofta 
Sancia, daughter of Alfonso of Aragon. She was re- 
presented by Don Federigo,t her uncle, who, as her 
proxy, received the nuptial ring amid the laughter of the 
guests, and especially of the Pope, who took him in his 
arms.$ Ferrante was beside himself with joy at this 
marriage, which was to be kept secret until Christmas. 
He was now so full of hope, that on the Sth December 

• Piero dei Medici always gave his support to Ferrante. See the letters 
written by him to his ambassador at Naples, in July 1493. They are to 
be found in the Archives at Florence, cl. x., dist i, No. i, Doc. 6. 

t Prince of Altamura, Alfonso's brother, and King Ferrante's second 
son. 

X Gregorovius, Geschichte^ etc., Vol. vii., p. 332 (2d edition). Sec also 
in the Codice Aragonae^ the letters of 3rd August and 29th August 1493, 
pages 198, 200, and 223. But in these letters apparently some of the 
dates are misprinted. The Florentine ambassador, A. Guidotti, in a 
letter of 17th August 1493, directed to the Eight (Archivio Fiorentino, 
cL X., dist. 2, No. 18, doc. 21) gives minute details of the agreement with 
the Orsini and of the marriage contract, in which was inscribed, how "the 
** Pope came into affinity with the most serene King Ferdinand, and how in 
*' the stead and name of their excellent Majesties, Don Federigo promised to 
"give to wife to the most illustrious Don Geffr^, His Holtruss's son^ 
" Madonna Xances, daughter of the Duke of Calabria. . . . Such contract 
** being stipulated and consented to by the parties, then per v^da cUpresenti, 
'* Don Geffre contracted matrimony with Madonna Xances in the person of 
** Don Federigo, her proxy, to whom in signum matrimonii^ he gave and his 
** Excellency received the ring, nor did this act of standing in the place of a 
" woman, and as a woman receiving the ring, pass without much laughter 
" and merriment, and lastly with great gaiety Don Federigo was embraced 
" as a relative by the Pope, and by all the relations of His Holiness." 
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he proposed an Italian league to the Pope.* But before 
Christmas, Alexander had already changed his mind, and 
had allied himself to Ludovico. " We and our father," 
now wrote the king to his ambassador, " have always 
obeyed the popes, yet there has not been one who has 
not sought to work us the greatest ill in his power. 
And with this pope, albeit he be of our own country, it 
has been impossible to have a single day's peace. Truly 
we know not why he tries to trouble us in this wise, 
unless it be by the influence of the heavens, and to 
follow the example of the others, for it seems our fate 
that all popes should torment us." "He seeks to keep us 
" in continual suspense, while we have not a hair upon 
" us that has ever thought of giving him the least cause 
"for it." t 

The king now saw that the inevitable catastrophe was 
at hand, he felt that his strength was failing, that 
death was near and that his kingdom would be shattered 
to pieces. His anguish was apparent in every line of 
his letters in which he continually harped upon the same 
theme, now with bursts of hot wrath, now with fore- 
bodings of humiliation. On the 17th January 1494, he 
wrote what may be considered his last letter. " Lodovico 
counsels the Pope to keep up appearances with us, so 
that if the French should not come, he may still be able 
to come to an arrangement with us, although as Ludovico 
says, we do not desire him for our chaplain, much less 

* Codice Aragonese^ VoL ii.. Part ii., page 322 : letter of 5th December 

1493. 

t Codice Aragonae^ VoL L, Part iL, page 348 and foU : letter of i8th 
December 1493. 
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Yet, in August, Virginio Orsini bound himself to pay 
to the Pope, in return for free possession of the disputed 
estates, the sum of 25,000 ducats, under the guarantee 
of Ferrante and Piero dei Medici;* and on the same 
day, a contract of marriage was finally signed between 
Giuffr^ Borgia, aged twelve, the Pope's son, and Dofla 
Sancia, daughter of Alfonso of Aragon. She was re- 
presented by Don Fedcrigo.t her uncle, who, as her 
proxy, received the nuptial ring amid the laughter of the 
guests, and especially of the Pope, who took him in his 
arms.t Ferrante was beside himself with joy at this 
marriage, which was to be kept secret until Christmas. 
He was now so full of hope, that on the Sth December 



* Piero dei Medici always gave his support to Fenante. See Ihe letters 
wriUea by him (□ his a.m)>as<>ador nl Naples, in July 1493. They ur to 
be found in the Arthis-es al Florence, cl. x., dist. I. No. I. Doc. 6. 

\ Prince of Allomuro, Alfonso's brother, and King Ferrante's second 

X Gr^orOTius, Gciikichte, etc. Vol. vii., p. 331 (2d edition). See also 
in the Codke Aragana/, the letters of 3rd Augusl and jgth August 1493, 
pages 19S, 300, And 333. But in these letters apparently some of tha 
dates are misprinted. The Florentine ambassador, A. Cuidotli, in n, 
letter of 17th August 1493, directed to the Eight (Archivio Fiorentino, 
cL X., dist. 2, No. 18, doc 31) gives minute details of the agreement with 
the Orsini and of the maniage contract, in which was inscribed, bow "the 
" Pope came into affinity with the most serene King Feniinand, and how in 
" the stead and name of their excellent Majesties, Don Federigo promised to 
"give to wife to the most illustrious Don Geffrf, His Holtntss't toH, 
"MadonnaXances,danghlerDf the Duke of Calabria. . .. Such contract 
" being stipulated and consented to by the parties, \kvaptr verba depratntu, 
" Don Geffre contracted matrimony with Madorma Xances in the person of 
" Don Federigo, her proxy, to whom in i^Hum malriiHenU, he gave and hii 
'■ Excellency received the ring, not did this act of standing in the place of a 
" woman, and as a woman receiving the ring, pass without much lai^hler 
" and merriment, and lastly with great gaiety Don Federigo was embraced 
"as a relative by the Pope, and by all the relations of His Holiness." 
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he proposed an Italian league to the Pope.* But before 
Christmas.Alexander had already changed his mind, and 
had allied himself to Ludovico. "We and our father," 
now wrote the king to his ambassador, "have always 
obeyed the popes, yet there has not been one who has 
not sought to work us the greatest ill in his power. 
And with this pope, albeit he be of our own country, it 
has been impossible to have a single day's peace. Truly 
we know not why he tries to trouble us in this wise, 
unless it be by the influence of the heavens, and to 
follow the example of the others, for it seems our fate 
that all popes should torment us." " He seeks to keep us 
"in continual suspense, while we have not a hair upon 
"us that has ever thought of giving him the least cause 
"for it."t 

The king now saw that the inevitable catastrophe was 
at hand, he felt that his strength was failing, that 
death was near and that his kingdom would be shattered 
to pieces. His anguish was apparent in every line of 
his letters in which he continually harped upon the same 
theme, now with bursts of hot wrath, now with fore- 
bodings of humiliation. On the 17th January 1494, he 
wrote what may be considered his last letter. " Lodovico 
counsels the Pope to keep up appearances with us, so 
that if the French should not come, he may still be able 
to come to an arrangement with us, although as Ludovico 
says, we do not desire him for our chaplain, much less 

* Codici Aragmua, Vol. ii., Put ii., page 331 : letter of 5lh December 
1493- 

t Ctdice Aragenae, Vol. L, Part ii., page J48 and fol.i letlet of 18th 
December 1493. 
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for our relative. If after all the French come, then he 
will be freed from all fear of us, or of the Orsini and 
the other barons, whose lands he may then bestow upon 
his children ; and thus the Pontiffs will in future be 
able to rule their States, rod in hand. In this way 
Ludovico continues to set Italy ablaze, as he himself 
allows ; but he adds that the Pope must not think too 
much of the ills of Italy, because to avoid perpetual 
fever, one must put up with tertian ^ue. And the 
Pope being both keen and timid, lets himself be entirely 
dominated by Ascanio and guided by Ludovico; so 
that in vain we seek to persuade him to enjoy his 
papacy in peace, without mixing himself up in party 
intrigues like some mercenary leader, as the Duke of 
Ban would have him do. The latter asserts that we 
only make a show of warlike preparations, and that in 
any great emergency we would even have recourse to 
Turkish aid. But we are prepared to defend our- 
selves, and we shall be ready for the most desperate 
resolves, if others will respect neither faith, country, nor 
religion. We remember that Pope Innocent himself 
wrote: — 

" FlecUre si tu^ueo Superos, Ackeronta tnovebo." 
Finally, as though he already beheld the dreaded 
enemy before him, he concluded with these almost pro- 
phetic words: "Never did Frenchmen come into Italy, 
"without bringing it to ruin, and this coming of theirs 
"is of a sort, if one well considers it, that must bring 
"universal ruin, although they threaten us alone."* 

* Cedui Ara^tuu, voL ii., part ii., p. 411. Aflet Ihts corat only a 
few very brief Icltcrs of Fcnonlc. 
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And Ferrante, his mind distracted by these tonnent- 
ing thoughts, finally ceased to breathe after a three 
days' illness, on the 25th January 1494.* He was suc- 
ceeded by Alfonso, who, more impetuous, more cruel, 
and of less capacity than his father, now perceived the 
desperate condition of his kingdom, and sought for aid 
from the Pope, from Ludovico, from the Turk, and 
from all in vain, for now the coming of the French was 
inevitable — inevitable therefore, the fall of the Aragonese 
in Naples, 

Meanwhile, Piero dei Medici in Florence was indif- 
ferent to everything ; his inclinations were in favour of 
the Aragonese, but his chief occupation lay in tilting 
matches ■,'\ the Venetians looked on quietly ; Ferrara 
declared herself friendly to France ; Bologna made an 
alliance with Lodovico ; the Pope, always true to his 
character, alarmed by the threat of a council that Charles 
VIII. talked of assembling, declared that he should 
give him a friendly reception in Rome.t while at the 
same time he despatched one of his nephews to Naples 
to place the crown on King Alfonso's head. Confusion 
was at its height, and the Italian exiles pushed on the 

• Crenaca di Nolar Giacemo, Naples 1845, p. 178. Guicciardini and 
Machiavelli pretend that King FErnmle at the last wished lo throw himself 
inio LuJnvico's hands, and Machiavclli odds that be desired to take his 
daughter from Giao Galeazio and give her to the Moor, evitleutly forgetting 
that she w>s the mother of three children and that Ludovico had a w-ife. 

t yid^ his letters dated Slh and 23d January 1494, among the docn- 
TDeots published by A. Cxppelli, under the title : Fra Giralanic Saveiiarvla 
and tutkts of Hi Hmtt, Modcna, 1 869. 

t Brief of the l»t February 1494, in the Archivie Sterka {Annali by 
Malipiero,) voL vii^ p. 404. 
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French expedition with greater urgency than ever, each 
one hoping in this way to revenge his own particular 

wrongs upon existing governments. 

On the first of March, Charles VIII. made his state 
entry into Lyons, to assume the command of the 
expedition ; an advanced guard under the Scotchman 
d' Aubigny, was already pushing towards the Neapoli- 
tan frontier, and the Duke of Orleans was at Genoa, 
The Neapolitans on their side sent the Prince of Alta- 
mura with thirty galleys towards Genoa, while the Duke 
of Calabria, an inexperienced youth, entered the Ponti- 
fical States, under the guidance of tried generals, 
among whom was G. G. Trivulzio, a valiant Milanese 
exile. The Pope seemed to have lost his head, and no 
longer knew what course to adopt Yet, taking advan- 
tage of the emergency, he asked the Sultan to anticipate 
the yearly payment of the 40,000 ducats due to him for 
the custody of Djem, and in order to frighten the Turk, 
he added that the French were coming to liberate that 
prince, in order with his help to carry the war into the 
East And the Pope would have obtained this money, 
had not the ambassador who brought it, been seized 
and robbed at Sinigaglia, in the month of September 
by the Prefect Giovanni della Rovere, brother of the 
Cardinal of San Piero in Vincoli.* 

* On Ihe person of the Ambassador Boiardo, besides the 40,000 dncau, 
a letler from Ihc Sultan lo the Pope was fouad, offering 300,000 ducati 
more for Djem'i deiid bod;, and concluding ihus : " Id this waf, the 
worthy father of the Catholic Church could purchase sUtes for his childrcD 
and our brother Djem would find repose in Ihe other life." Both (be 
letter and that of the Pope lo the Sullan are to be foimd in Burckhardt't 
iJiaiy and in Sanndo'* Dt advmlu Karvii ngii Fnmcorum in ItaHam, » 
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Charles the VIII. having passed the Monginevra, 
entered Asti in the first days of September. He 
soon received intelligence that Don Federico and the 
Neapolitan fleet had been repulsed with heavy losses 
before Porto Venere, and that the Duke of Orleans and 
his Swiss had entered Rapallo, sacked the place, and 
put all the inhabitants, even the sick in the hospital, to 
the sword, thereby striking terror into the Italians, who 
were unaccustomed to carry on war in so sanguinary a 
fashion. On reaching Piacenza, the king learnt that 
Gio. Galeazzo, whom he had recently seen at Pavia, 
had just died there, poisoned, as all men said, by the 
Moor, who after celebrating his obsequies at Milan, had 
entered St Ambrogio, at the hour indicated by his 
astrologer, to consecrate the investiture already granted 
to him by Maximilian, King of the Romans. All this 
filled the minds of the French with suspicion, almost 
with terror ; they were beginning to understand the 
nature of their closest ally's good faith. In fact, while 
Ludovico with one hand collected men and money for 
their cause, with the other he wove the threads of a 
league intended to drive them from Italy, when the 
moment should arrive. In 1493, Perrone del Baschi, a 
man of Italian origin, had come to visit the Courts of 

-work slill in great pait unpublished, amt of which the original MS. is in 
the NBlional Library in Fari«. A copy which I caused to be mode of it, 
with ihe assislance of our Ministry of Public Instraclion, is in the libraiy 
of St. Mark at Venice, and Professor FuUn has commenced its publication 
in the Alenco VentUi. It may be considered as the isl vol. of the Diard, 
by the same author, since they b^n where this leaves off. See Cherrier, 
Bp. cit., vol. i.. p. 41J ; Cregorovius, Ceschkhtt, etc. (2d edition), voL vii,, 
p. 350, cote (1,) 
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the Peninsula, carrying back wind for his pains, as Piero 
del Medici wrote." Next came Philippe de Commines, a 

man of much acuteness and talent, though of no integrity 
of character, and well acquainted witli Italy, where he 
had already been several times before, but he found at 
no Court any hope of assured friendship, much less of 
material assistance, although many looked forward to 
the arrival of the French as a means of promoting their 
own designs. He who in his Memoirs said of the men 
of his own time : " Nous sommes aflbiblies de toute foy 
"et loyaulte, ies uns envers les aultres, et ne s^auroye 
"dire par quel lieu on se pouisse asseurer les uns dcs 
"aultres,"+ experienced in Italy, the truth of his obser- 
vations, and discovered that he was among a people 
still keener and more cunning than himself.J 

Nevertheless the fortunes of the French prospered 
rapidly. The Duke of Calabria,having entered Romagna, 
withdrew across the Neapolitan frontier at the first 
glimpse of D'Aubigny's forces ; and the bulk of the 
French army, commanded by the King in person, 
marched through the Lunigiana without encountering 
obstacles of any kind. After taking Fivizzano, sacking 
it, and putting to the sword the hundred soldiers who 
defended it, and part of the inhabitants, they pushed on 
towards Sarzana, through a barren district, between the 
mountains and the sea, where the slightest resistance 
might have proved fatal to them. But the small castles, 
• See the previously quoied medited letters of Pieto del Medici, and 
those published by Desjardin. 
vol. i., p. 156. 
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intended for the defence of these valleys, yielded one 
after the other, without any attempt to resist the 
invaders; and hardly had the siege of Sarzana com- 
menced than Piero dei Medici arrived, frightened out of 
his senses, surrendered at discretion, and even promised 
to pay 200,000 ducats. 

But on Piero's return to Florence on the 8th of 
November, he found that the city had risen in revolt, and 
sent ambassadors to the French King on its own account 
to offer him an honourable reception ; but that at the 
same time it was making preparations for defence in case 
of need. So great was the public indignation that Piero 
took flight to Venice, where his own ambassador, 
Soderini, hardly deigned to look at him, having mean- 
while declared for the republican government just pro- 
claimed in Florence, where everything had been rapidly 
changed. The houses of the Medici, and their garden 
at St. Mark had been pillaged, exiles had been re- 
called and acquitted ; a price put on Piero's head 
and that of his brother, the Cardinal. At the same 
time, however, Pisa had risen in rebellion under the eyes 
of King Charles, and cast the Marzocco* into the sea; 
Arezzo and Montepulciano, too, had followed Pisa's 
example. The fabric, so long and so carefully built up 
by the Medici, was now suddenly crumbling into dusL 

On the 17th November Charles VIII., at the head of 

his formidable army, rode into Florence with his lance in 

rest, believing that that fact sufficed to make him master 

of the city. But the Florentines were armed, they had 

* The lion with the lily, ensigD of the FloRntine Republic. 
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collected six thousand soldiers within the walls, and 
they knew perfectly well that from the vantage posts of 
towers and houses, they could easily worst an army 
scattered through the streets. They therefore repulsed 
the King's insolent proposals, and when he threatened 
to sound his trumpets, Piero Capponi, tearing up the 
offered treaty, replied that the Florentines were more 
ready to ring their bells. Through this firmness equitable 
terms were arranged. The Republic was to pay 120,000 
florins in three quotas; the fortresses, however, were 
to be speedily restored to her. On the 28th November 
the French left the city, but not without stealing all 
that remained of the collection of antiquities in the 
Medici Palace. Commincs tells us that all did the best 
they could for themselves, and that the highest officers 
stole most. Nevertheless the citizens were thankful to 
be finally delivered alike from old tyrants and new 
invaders. 

Having reached Rome, Charles VIII., in order to have 
done with the Pope," who now seemed inclined for resist- 
ance, pointed his guns against the Castle of St Angelo, 
and thus matters were soon settled. On the 17th June 
149S1 Bri^onnet was nominated Cardinal of St Mal6, and 
the King attended a grand mass celebrated by the Pope 
in person, who was so little accustomed to perform any 

* At this juncture a circamslance occurred which caused much 
mirth to all Itnly. The Beautiful Giulii, her sister, and Madonna 
Adriana had fallen into the hands of the French. At this the Pope was in 
despair, and knew bo peace until his Giulia and her compatiions were 
liberaled on payment of the sum of 3,000 ducats. Grcgorovius, Lucretia 
Borgia, vol. J., page 8l. 
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religious ceremonies, that he was only enabled to go 
through it by the help of Cardinal di NapoH, who 
filled the office of prompter. 

In accordance with the treaty signed in Rome, Charles 
VIII. continued his journey towards Naples, accompanied 
by the Cardinal of Valencia as hostage, together with 
Prince DJcm. On their arrival at Velletn, however, the 
Cardinal had vanished ; his plate-chests had already 
stopped half-way; the trunks containing his baggage, 
with which seventeen mules were loaded, were dis- 
covered to be empty ; Djem fell so gravely ill upon the 
way that he died directly he reached Naples. Every- 
body said that he had been poisoned by the Boi^ias; but 
the Venetians, who always had accurate intelligence from 
their ambassadors, asserted on the contrary that he had 
died a natural death," The King was highly indignant 
at the Cardinal's escape, and exclaimed: "Perlidious 
Lombard, and more perfidious Pope ! " -f- His attempts 
to recapture the Cardinal were all io vain. Scarcely 

* ChciricT, ep. ni., vol, ii,, page 137, pvei a Iranslalion of the letler, 
in which Ihe Ten mention this event And in fikcC the Borgint, by Djctti*! 
decease, lost the annual payment of 40,000 ducats, without obtaining the 
300,000 promised lo them an receipt ofhia corpw. Sanudo recounts the rise 
and progress of Djem's nulailf. It was a Teverish cold, which the doctors 
treated with bloodletting and other energetic remedies. At Aveita be was 
already 10 much worse, that he had to be carried on a titr.—{Dt advtnlu 
Karoli regis, page 212 of Ihe Copy in Ihe Library of St Mark), This 
author, according to his wont, refers to the letters of the Venetian 
amtmssador, who was present, and who observes that Djem'sdeath hod been 
huTlful to ItiJy, "and especially lo the Pope, who was thus deprived of 
" the 40,000 golden ducats, yearly paid lo him by his brother (ibe Sultan) 
" for keeping Djem in safe custody." Following the Vcnetiaii orthography, 
" we write Sanudo ; some authors call him Sanuto, 

f Sanudo, Dt aihvtttu, etc., page 130. 
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Yet, in August, Virginio Orsini bound himself to pay- 
to the Pope, in return for free possession of the disputed 
estates, the sum of 25,000 ducats, under the guarantee 
of Ferrante and Piero dei Medici ; * and on the same 
day. a contract of marriage was finally signed between 
Giuffrd Borgia, aged twelve, the Pope's son, and Dofla 
Sancia, daughter of Alfonso of Aragon. She was re- 
presented by Don Fedcrigo.t her uncle, who, as her 
proxy, received the nuptial ring amid the laughter of the 
guests, and especially of the Pope, who took him in his 
arms. I Ferrante was beside himself with joy at this 
marriage, which was to be kept secret until Christmas. 
He was now so full of hope, that on the Sth December 



* Piero dei Medid alwa^ gave his support lo Ferrante. See the letten 
written by him to his ambassador at Naples, in Jul; 1493. The^ are lo 
be found in the Archives at Florence, c1. x., dist. I, No. I, Doc 6. 

+ Pricce of Altamuta, Alfonso's bcolhet, and King Femtnte's second 

X Grcgorovius, Gfickiehle, etc.. Vol. vii., p. 331 (ad editionj. See siso 
in the Cedici Arapmae, the letters of 3rd August and 39th August 1493, 
pages 19S, 20D, and 223. But in these letters apparently some of tho 
dales are misprinted. The Florentine ambassador, A. Guidolti. in i^ 
letter of 17th August 1493, directed to the Eight {Archivio Fiorentino, 
cL I., dist. 3. No. 18, doc 21) gives minute details of the agreement wilh 
the Orsini and of the marriage contrnct, in which was inscribed, how "the 
" Pope came into affinity with the most serene King Ferdinand, and bow in 
" the stead and name of their excellent Majesties, Don Fedeiigo promised lo 
" give tn wife to the most illustrious Don Geffr^, His I/ollnfss'i son, 
" Madonna Xances, daughter of the Duke of Calabria. . .. Such contract 
" being stipulated and consented to by the parties, then/crivr^ dtprtsertii, 
" Don Geffre contracted matrimony with Madonna Xances in the pcjson of 
" Don Federigo, her proxy, to whom u> signum malrimanii, be gave and his 
" Excellency received the ring, nor did this act of standing in the place of a 
" woman, and as a woman receiving the ring, pass without much laughter 
" and merriment, and lastly with great gaiety Don Federigo was enibisced 
" as a relative by the Pope, and by all the relations of His Holiness." 
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he proposed an Italian league to the Pope* But before 
Christmas,Alexander had already changed hismind.and 
had allied himself to Ludovico. "We and our father," 
now wrote the king to his ambassador, " have always 
obeyed the popes, yet there has not been one who has 
not sought to work us the greatest ill in his power. 
And with this pope, albeit he be of our own country, it 
has been impossible to have a single day's peace. Truly 
we know not why he tries to trouble us in this wise, 
unless it be by the influence of the heavens, and to 
follow the example of the others, for it seems our fate 
that all popes should torment us." "He seeks to keep us 
" in continual suspense, while we have not a hair upon 
" us that has ever thought of giving him the least cause 
"for it."t 

The king now saw that the inevitable catastrophe was 
at hand, he felt that his strength was failing, that 
death was near and that his kingdom would be shattered 
to pieces. His anguish was apparent in every line of 
his letters in which he continually harped upon the same 
theme, now with bursts of hot wrath, now with fore- 
bodings of humiliation. On the 17th January 1494, he 
wrote what may be considered his last letter. " Lodovico 
counsels the Pope to keep up appearances with us, so 
that if the French should not come, he may still be able 
to come to an arrangement with us, although as Ludovico 
says, we do not desire him for our chaplain, much less 

• Cedki AragBftie, VoL ii., Part ii., page 311 : letter of Jlh December 
1493- 

+ Cedice Aragentu, Vol. L, Pari ii., pigc 348 and tol, : letter of iSth 
December 1493. 
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countrymen, displayed great valour and military genius. 
The battle was bloody, and it was a disputed question 
which side obtained the victory ; but although the Italians 
were not repulsed, remaining indeed masters of the field, 
the French succeeded in cutting their way through, which 
was the chief object they had in view. The king made 
a halt at Asti and received the Florentine ambassadors, 
to whom he again promised to deliver up the strong- 
holds held by his forces — the city of Pisa included— 
and received 30,CX>D ducats in lieu of the i20,ocx) pro- 
mised in Florence, but gave in pledge jewels of an equal 
value, to be restored to Jiim as soon as the fortresses 
should be given up. Besides this the Florentines pro- 
mised 250 men-at-arms to help the King's cause in 
Naples, as well as a loan of 70.000 ducats, which, however, 
they never gave, as they did not receive the fortresses.* 
Ludovico, taking advantage of the situation, soon made 
an agreement with the French on his own account, 
without concerning himself about the Venetians ; he 
believed that in this wise he had freed himself from 
both, but in reality he had earned the hatred of both, 
as he was soon driven to confess. 

The fortunes of the French now declined rapidly 
in Italy, and all the more speedily owing to their 
bad government in the Neapolitan kingdom, and their 
abominable behaviour towards the few friends who had 
remained faithful to them. In fact, Captain d'Entran- 
gues, in direct violation of all his sovereign's promises. 



" This trcsty is to be found in Dcsjitdin, ap. c 
also Cherhcr, ef, eit., v^l. iL, p. agj. 



„ p. 630. Sec 
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gave up the citadel of Pisa, on receipt of a bribe 
to the inhabitants of that city, who took possession 
of it on the 1st January 1496, to the bitter morti- 
fication of the Florentines. Later, for more money, 

he surrendered Pietrasanta to the Lucchesi ; other 
captains in imitation of his example, yielded Sarzana 
and Sarzanello.* Meanwhile Ferdinand II., with the 
aid of the Spaniards under Consalvo di Cordova, 
advanced triumphantly through Calabria and entered 
Naples on the 7tli of July 1496. In a short time all 
the Neapolitan fortresses capitulated, and the French 
who had held them returned to their own country, 
more than decimated and in an altogether deplor- 
able condition. On the 6th of October Ferdinand 
II, breathed his last, worn out by the agitation and 
fatigues of the war, and was succeeded by his uncle Don 
Federico.t the fifth King who had ascended the Neapoli- 
tan throne within the last five years. He was crowned 
by the Cardinal of Valencia. 

Once more Italy beheld herself freed from foreigners. 
It is true that the same year witnessed a brief in- 
vasion by Maximilian, who at Ludovico's instigation, 
came to help Pisa and prevent her from falling into 
the hands of either the Florentines or Venetians ; 
but he came with a small following, found no sup- 
porters, and went away without having accomplished 
anything. In fact Naples was now in the absolute 
power of the Spaniards, who were already maturing 

• Cherrier, op. cit., voL u., p^e 338. 

t Ferdinaod I., AlfooM IL, Chailes VIIL, Ferdinand H., Fedenco. 




their iniquitous designs upon the kingdom ; these, how- 
ever, were only discovered at a later period. Charles 
VIII. declared himself a penitent man, talked of 
changing his mode of life, of punishing the Pope, and 
renewing the Italian expedition ; but meanwhile he 
remained in France and abandoned himself to excesses. 
Thus, at least in appearance, all was tranquil. But on 
the 7th of April 1498, the King died of apoplexy ; with 
his death the line of the Valois became extinct, and he 
was succeeded by the Duke of Orleans under the title 
of Louis XII. Inconsequenceof his relationship with the 
Visconti, this potentate had always asserted rights upon 
the Duchy of Milan. Now in assuming the French crown, 
he could lay claim to other rights in Italy, and had 
also the power to assert them openly. And in fact, 
his reign initiated the long series of fresh invasions 
which heaped so many calamities upon our land. 

3. The Borgia. 

While, however, the apparent peace lasted, general 
attention was fixed upon the events occurring in Rome 
and the Roman territory. Alexander VI. had profited 
by the ill-fortune of the French, to confiscate the pos- 
session of the Orsini, who had deserted the Aragonese 
to go over to Charles VIII., and after abandoning him, 
as soon as they saw his tuck beginning to turn, had 
joined his party once more. In this way, Virginio 
Orsini had been taken prisoner by the Spaniards when 
they came to replace Ferdinand II, on the Neapolitan 
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throne. According to the terms of the treaty, they 
ought to have sent him across the frontier, but the Pope 
opposed the idea fiercely, even with threats of excom- 
munication, for his object was the extermination of the 
Orsini family. Upon this Virginio was shut up in the 
Castel dell Uovo at Naples, and there died. His fol- 
lowers were in the meantime stripped of everything in 
the Abruzzi ; where also Alviano and Giovan Giordano 
Orsini were made prisoners. This was the moment 
chosen by the Pope to declare war against these, his 
perpetual enemies, who were still both numerous and 
powerful. On the 27th October, his troops under the 
command of the Duke of Urbino and Fabrizio Colonna, 
took the field against the Orsini who had withdrawn to 
Bracciano, Although the principal members of the 
family were in captivity, and many cruel blows had 
been that year inflicted upon all their race ; yet they 
were still strong enough to measure their forces with 
his. Their hopes rose high, when Bartolommeo d' 
Alviano,* having escaped from prison, arrived at Brac- 
ciano with a handful of his men. Very shortly the 
conflict began in earnest, and not only Alviano, but also 
his wife, the sister of Virginio Orsini, distinguished 
themselves by their valour. In the first skirmishes the 
Papal troops were continually worsted. Afterwards, 
Carlo Orsini and Vitellozzo Vitelli arrived from France ; 
but the Pope's army receiving reinforcements at the same 
time, on the 23rd of January 1497, a real battle took 
place, which terminated in a signal victory for the 
* Barlolomneo d' Alviano di Todi, hnsbtuid or Butoloiiimca Oisiiii. 
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Orsini. In the previous encounters, the Cardinal of 

Valencia had been hotly pursued up to the very walls 
of Rome; now the Duke of Gandia was wounded, the 
Duke of Urbino a prisoner, and the flight of Cardinal 
Lunate was so headlong, that he died from its effects. 
The enemies of the Borgia were in a state of exultation, 
and the Orsini were once more masters of the Cam- 
pagna. The Pope, beside himself with rage, made fresh 
preparations for war, and had even appealed for aid to 
Consalvo de Cordova, when the Venetians came for- 
ward as mediators, and peace was made. The Orsini 
paid a sum of 50.000 ducats, but were reinstated in 
their own lands, and all those who were still prisoners 
in the Neapolitan kingdom, were liberated, except- 
ing Virginio, who had expired before the news of the 
victory arrived. The Duke of Urbino, for whom they 
demanded a ransom of 40,000 ducats, was handed over 
to the Pope on account of the sum they owed him, and 
the Holy Father refused to set him at liberty, although 
his own Captain, until he paid the sum imposed by his 
enemies. The Duke who was the son of the celebrated 
Federico, had no family, and the Borgia made use of 
him as their defender, first despoiling him of his wealth 
and then, still more shamelessly, of his state. 

Notwithstanding the hard terms of the peace, the 
Orsini were possessed of immense power; the Pope, 
detested by all men, could depend upon none except- 
ing his 3000 Spaniards, and on the friendship shown to 
him by Consalvo de Cordova, who recaptured the 
Castle of Ostia for his benefit. As the Borgia could no 
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longer undertake fresh warlike enterprises, some demoniac 
impulse seemed to compel them to turn their weapons 
against themselves, and exterminate their own relations, 
under circumstances of incredible iniquity. On the 
night of the r4th June 1497, the Duke of Gandia never 
returned to his house. The day after, his groom was 
found wounded, without being able to give any account 
of his master ; the mule ridden by the Duke was 
caught running about the streets with only one stirrup 
left, the other having been cut off. The mystery 
thickened. It appeared that on the preceding evening, 
the Duke had supped with his brother the Cardinal of 
Valencia, at the house of their mother Vannozza. They 
rode away together, but presently separated, the Duke 
being followed by a man in a mask, who for a long 
time had gone everywhere with him, and by the groom 
whom he left in the Piazza del Giudei. This was all that 
could be ascertained. At first, the Pope took the matter 
lightly, thinking that his son was probably in hiding 
with some woman." But when on the following night 
he was still missing, the Pope became violently alarmed, 
and showed the greatest agitation. Suddenly — no one 
knew how — a rumour spread through the city, that the 
Duke had been thrown into the Tiber. 

One of the Sclavonians, trading in charcoal on the 
Ripetta, being questioned upon the subject, replied that 
while resting in his boat on the night of the 14th, he 

* " Ipsum ducem nlicubi cum pue[I> intcndete loxui sibi pecsiuideni, et 
ob eun causam pnellx damum exire ip« duci non licere," Burcbardi 
Diarium, in the Natioiml Library of Florence, cod. ii., tjo, fol. ai. 
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had seen a gentleman ride up, carrying a corpse behind 
him, and accompanied by two men on foot ; and that 
all three disappeared as soon as they had thro^vn the 
body into the river. Being asked why he had not 
mentioned this fact sooner, he replied that he had seen 
the same sort of thing occur at the same place hundreds 
of times, night after night, without anyone making any 
stir about it* Numerous sailors were sent to drag the 
river, and the Pope's son was found with his boots, 
spurs, and mantle still on. His hands were tied ; he 
had nine wounds about the head, arms, and body, — one, 
and that mortal, in his throat ; there were thirty ducats 
in his purse,t an evident proof that robbery was not the 
object of the murder.I The corpse was solemnly 
interred in the church of Sta Maria del Popolo. Most 
people rejoiced at this assassination, though the Spaniards 
uttered curses and lamentations; and the Pope, when 
he learnt that his son had been cast into the Tiber like 
other nibbish from the Ripetta, abandoned himself to a 
grief of which no one had deemed him capable.J He shut 
himself up in the castle of St Angelo, haunted, said many, 
by the duke's spectre, and wept bitterly. For many 

* " Respocdit ille ; se vidisse suis diebos centum in diversU noctibus in 
" flumcn proiici per locuro pncdiclum, el nunquam aJiqlia eorum ratio est 
" hsbila; proplerea de casu huiiutnodi cxisdmalionem aliquam aon fecissc" 
Burchardi Diarium, cod. ii., fol. 43. NaliooAl Libnu}', Florence. 

t Burchard, Malipieio, Sanudo, &c 

X Tbe Duke of Giuiitia was iwenty-roui years of age, and ihrough bis 
deBcendantg, the lioe of the Borgia was canied down lo the eightecnih 
century. A nephew of his was the third general of the Jcsuils. 

I " Ponlifex, intellecio dueem interfectum, in flumen ul steccus proiec- 
"lam, compulum cue, commota sunt omnia viscera eius." Burchardi 
Diarium, cod. ii., foL 231. 
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days he refused food, and his cries could be heard from 
afar. On the 19th of June, he held a consistory, at 
which he declared that never had he experienced so 
heavy a sorrow : " If we had seven Papacies, we would 
give them all to bring the Duke to life." " He showed 
an apparently sincere repentance for his past life, and 
announced to all the potentates that he had entrusted 
the reform of the church to six cardinals-, that this 
henceforward would be the sole aim of his existence. 
These holy designs, however, speedily evaporated. 
Who was the author of the assassination .' what had been 
his motives? The Orsinit were suspected; Cardinal 
Ascanio Sforza, who had recently had some differences 
with the Duke, was also accused, and the suspicions 
against him were so strong, that the Cardinal, even 
after receiving an explicit declaration from the Pope 
that he had never given credence to such rumours, 
thought fit to present himself to his Holiness, with an 
escort of faithful friends carrying hidden weapons-f 

" This speech of Ihe Pope, rcporled by Ibe Vcnclian ambnssadoi, is lo 
be toundinSanudo,an<iisquoIe(l by Reumoot, Gackkhle der Sladt Rom., 
vol. iii., pirl 2, p. 338. 

■h Sanitdo in hi!> Diarii, of which Ihe origioal is in the libniiy of St 
Mark, cites vorioiu Icllcis in proof that the Or^ini were amoDg tlie 
su&pecletl. Manfredi, the Duke of Fenmn'ii ambiuisador to Florence, id 
the letleis published by A. Cuppelli, riom vrhich we have before quoted, 
gives one of the lalh Ai^sl and another of the 22d December 1497, in 
Ihe first of which it is mentioned that suspicion hud fallen upon Ihe 
Orsioi, and in the second, upon Bartolommeo d'Alvijino. Cappelll, Fra 
Cirflame Savonarola 1 notitu irUoma al suo tempo, etc, 

X The Florentine ambassatlor, Alessandto Bracci, gives details of this 
afTair in his letters, which are to be found in MS. in the Florentine 
Archives, and are of considerable importance. That, however, of the 
161)1 June, giving an account of the murder of the Duke of Gandia, is un- 
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Numberless researches were begun and then suddenly- 
suspended;* and a generally credited rumour was 
spread that the Duke's assassin was no other than his 
own brother, Cardinal Caesar Boi^ia. "And certainly," 
wrote the Florentine ambassador from the beginning, 
"whoever arranged the deed had plenty both of wits 
and courage ; and however one may look at it, it was a 
masters stroke." t Gradually rumours ceased as to 
the author of the assassination ; and people only made 
surmises as to his probable reasons for so abominable a 
crime. 

Men spoke of the Jealousy existing between the 
Cardinal and the Duke regarding Donna Sancia, Don 
Giuffre's wife, who led a notoriously scandalous life. 
Worse things still were said, and people publicly talked 
of rivalry between the two brothers, saying that they 
disputed with their father the favours of their sister 
Lucrezia.J And these revolting rumours were noted 

foiluiiatelf missing rrom the file. Archivio Fioienlino, Liltere de Ditci di 
Balia da Afaggio a Distmbrr 1497, cl. i., disl. 4, No, 54, sheet 53. 

• Letter of A. Biiicci, dnted 4th July 1497, MS. above quoted, sheet 78. 

+ Leller of A. Bracci, dated 17th June 1497. See Appendix, doc 1 1. 

; The dcalh of Ihc Duke of Gnndia is related in detail by all contem- 
porary historians, Gregorovius, in his Steria di Roitus, cites man)' original 
documents, among them a very remarkable leller from Ascanio Sforxa la 
Ludovieo the Moor, dslcd l6lh June 1497 (vol. vii., p. 399, note I), 
Burchard gives in his Diaric a minule and tragic report of the event ; 
Matanuio, Malipicro, all contemporatj' writers, and the letters of private 
individuals and of the ambassadors resident in Rome, moke menlion of it. 
Sanudo quotes much from all these, and we perceive the eitraordinarf 
impression the deed had made in Rome, where men's imaginationl were 
greatly excited. In a leltet of the I6lh June (Sanudo, vol. i., sheet 3lo>, 
he says : " Maxima demonum calerva in basilica beati Petri aadita e 
" visa fuit per plores, et ibidem lot et luila luminaria, ut ipsa basilica 
" penitui a Amdamentis lupra ardete et comburi videtetur : ecce quanta 
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and believed by grave historians ; recalled by illustrious 
poets. Yet although every one repeated these things 
in public, and all looked upon Cardinal Csesar Borgia 
as the author of the assassination ; precisely for that 
reason he became the most powerful man in Rome, 
and likewise the most dreaded, for even the Pope 
seemed to cower beneath the mysterious fascination of 
his own son. Csesar had now decided on forsaking the 
ecclesiastical career, and already there was some talk 
of making his brother, Don Giuffr^, Cardinal in his stead, 
who, for that end, was to be separated from his wife, so 
that she might marry Csesar as soon as he should have 
become a layman.* 

Meanwhile Alexander VI. continued his intrigues 
with the beautiful Giulia and several Spanish women. 
According to public rumour, he had had another son by a 
Roman woman, whose husband revenged himself by 
killing her father, who had sold her to His Holines5.f 
Lucrezia, who in the June of 1497, namely at the time 
that the Duke of Gandia was murdered by his brother, 
" prodigia !" Lellers of 17th December 1497 (vol. I., sheet 391), and olher 
later ones quoted by the same (vol. i., sheet 408), repeal things of the 
same kind. We have slill the letters in which the Pope announcea the 
deed and his grief to the different powers, but from these nothing new 
is to be learnt. Id a speech made al a Consistory, the Pope explicitly 
sconted the suspicions weighing upon Ascanlo Sforzo, the Prince of 
Squillace, and the Lord of Pesaro, which proves that such suspicions 
had been entertained. Vtdt Reumont, Geschichle, &c., and Ssnudo, 
RagguagH ilorid, published by Rawdon Brown (Venice, 1837-38, vol. i,, 
P- 74- 

* Sanudo mentions this iX length in bis Diarii, vol i., sheet 556 and 
559. Rawdon Brown gives some Iragmeats of these In his before quoted 
work, vol. i., p. 311. 

+ flregoroviua, Lucretia Borgia, vol. i., page 48. 
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had been shut up in a convent, without any one know- 
ing for what reason, was, in December, by command of 

her father, separated from her husband Giovanni Sforza, 
now declared to be impotent." In March, 1498, accord- 
ing to accounts reported even by the ambassadors, she 
gave birth to an illegitimate child, whose parentage was 
involved in much mystery. On tlie one hand we find 
no further mention of him ; on the other, some years 
afterwards a Giovanni Borgia appears, who by his age 
must have been born somewhere about I498.t By a 
Brief of September ist, 1501, the Pope legitimatized him 
as one of Caesar's natural sons, calling him about three 
years old. % By a second Brief, dated the same day, he 
recognised him for his own son instead, with the proviso 
that, notwithstanding this,§the preceding act of legitimacy 

* On the 19th July, the Flareittine ambassador, A. Bracci, wrote that ■ 
divorce was being arranged between the Lord of Pesato and Doniu 
Lucreiia, " whom his Holiness recalled to the palace three days after the 
Duke of Gandia's death, and who still remains there." Id separating from 
the Lord of Pesaro, Lucrezia declared herself prepared to take her oath 
that she had never had any relation with her husband, and was therefore 
still a virgin. On this head, adds Matarauo, at page 72 : " Eliam 

advenga ad dio cbe fusse stata e fusse allor la piu gran p che fuase in 

Roma." 

t Renmont in his Storia di Frnna first believed him to be a son of 
Lucrezia ; then a son of the Pope by an unknown mother (^Arthkiio Slorico, 
Scries ill, vol. vii., dispensa 2nd, 1873, page $2g). The documents pub- 
lished by Gregorovioi in hia Lmreaa Btrgia (vol. i.,p, l59atidfDl.) throw 
a sinister tight upon this event. 

X " De dllccto ttlio nobiU viro Cesare Borgia . . . . ct soluta (mulicrc)." 
The Brief also states that Giovanni was three years old, vd Hria, Gregoi- 
Ovius, Luireaa Borgia, doc. 17. 

5 " Cum autem tu defecluta predictum (nalalium) non de prefato duce 
leddi HoNiet de dicta muliere solutapntiaiis, qnod bonortspectH in letterts 
predictis specilice exprimere noluimus. etc." And it concludes saying 
that the preceding l^timiiatioD holds good and the power to inherit. 
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must be held good. And in fact this was done in order 
that the mysterious child might be able to legally inherit 
property. All the documents relating to this matter are to 
be found among Lucrezia's private archives at Modena. 
And at one period we find that she had with her in Ferrara 
this very Giovanni, of whom we can only say, that most 
certainly it was the fact of his existence which gave rise 
to all the disgusting rumours regarding the relations of 
the Pope with his own daughter. These rumours were 
chiefly propagated by her husband, Sforza, who at Milan 
plainly said that that was the reason why the Pope had 
insisted on separating him from his own wife.* 

In the July of 1497, Caesar Boi^ia went to Naples for 
the coronation of King Federico, and solicited for money, 
privileges and land, with so great an importunity that the 
Florentine ambassador wrote : " It would not be aston- 
ishing if the poor king had recourse to the Turk in his 
despair, were it only to free himself from these annoy- 
ances. "+ On the 4th of September he was again in 
Rome, where it was remarked that when he kissed the 
Pope neither of them uttered a syllable : C^sar in those 
days spoke but little, and put all men in fear. J He 

And according lo Gregarovius, Alexander did all ihis, becausie although 
unable to It^itimatiie the child an hia own, he wished to prevent Valen- 
tino from bdng able to annul the act of Intimacy, on the score of iaisa 
grounds. Cregoroviua, Lucreaa Borgia, doc zS. 

* See the despatch of the ambassador of Ferraia quoted by Gregorovius, 
Lucrrda Borgia, vol. i., p. lOI. 

+ Letter of the Florentine ambassador A. Bracci (of the 19th July, 14^7), 
who s.iys that heha.s these details from a person who is "a worthy prelate 
and inmate of the Vatican." Archivio Florentino. 

X "Et bene Don dixit verbum Pupae Valentlaus, nee Papa sibi, sed eo 
deoscutato descendil de solio." Burchardi Diariiim, cod. cit., sheet 39. 
I. X 
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was in want of money to replace the revenues he lost in 
resigning his cardinal's hat, and to carry out his new 
and extended designs. Therefore the Pope who yielded 
to him in all things, set about finding new victims. His 
secretary Florido was accused of the composition of false 
Briefs, and instantly his house was pillaged, and all the 
money, hangings and plate it contained, conveyed to the 
Vatican. The unhappy prelate was condemned to per- 
petual imprisonment, and shut up in a dungeon with some 
bread and water and a lantern. From time to time the 
Pope sent other prelates to visit him, in order that while 
playing at chess with him they might extract confes- 
sions that would implicate fresh victims. This went on 
till July, 1498, when the wretched man ceased to live.* 
Meanwhile negotiations were being carried on with the 
King of Naples for the marriage of his daughter Car- 
lotta with Ciesar who was still a cardinal. The king was 
sorely harassed by many vexations, and was heard to 
declare that he would rather lose his kingdom than 
bestow his legitimate daughter upon "a priest, the 
bastard of a priest "f Nevertheless to save himself 
from the Pope's heavy threats, and notwithstanding 

* Burclmrdi Dian'um. Tol. 39. See also a Idler of the ambauadcir A. 
Bracci. daled 27th Sept., Hflt Cod' cit., fol. 144. 

t According to Sanudo, the King had said : " Mi pant el iiol del papa. 
" ch'i Cardinal, non sia in gisdo di dorli niia fia per mi^lie, ttat %m fio dd 
" papa." Diarii, vol. i., part ii., p. 75. (See note I lo following poe^). 
" The King wrolc lo his ambassador in France : " The unbearable anxicly 
" w« have suffered in order lo prcveni the maniage .... between our 
" legiliiDBtc daughter and the Cardinal of Valencia, a thing most unmilable 
" and contrary to all reason is alieadjr well known to you. Rather would 
" we have consented 10 lose our kingdom, our children and our life. " Ar- 
liiviii Slerko, vol. xv., p. 335. 
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the abominable rumours referred to above, and 
were already in circulation, he was compelled to compro- 
mise matters by consenting to the marriage of Lucrezia 
Borgia with Don Alfonso* Dul<e of Bisceglie, a youth 
barely seventeen, and a natural son of Alfonso II. The 
wedding was celebrated on the 20th June, 1498, " and 
the Pope," wrote the Venetian ambassador, " sat up till 
morning at the ias&t, adeo behaving like a young man/'-f- 
On the 13th August 1498 CEcsar made a declaration 
in the Consistory, to the effect that he had only accepted 
the Cardinalate to please the Pope ; but that the ecclesi- 
astical life did not suit him, and that he wished to for- 
sake it. The Cardinals gave their consent, Alexander 
VI. cynically declared that he also consented for the 
good of Caesar's soul, ^£> salute animm sutE ;% and the 
latter, as soon as he had thrown aside his frock, was 
sent as envoy to France, bearer of a Bull of divorce to 
Louis XII., who wished to be separated from his wife, and 
married to the widow of Charles VIII., who brought him 
Brittany as her dower. The King had already promised 
Caesar the Duchy of Valentinois and a certain number 
of soldiers, who, under the French flag, would be of 
great assistance to him in his enterprise on Romagna. 
In order to procure the large sums of money necessary 
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e Pope, who plainly threatened him." Archivie 



'.a ex>»peinle I 
Slorko, vol. xv,, p, 235. 

t Saondo, Diarii, toI. i,, part ii., p. 164, This second part of the 1st 
vol. is mii»ing in the origlnBl MS. at St. Mark's Libraiy, and is only to be 
found in (be copy at the Imperiil Library of VIcDno. 

I Brief of 3rd September 1498, in Gregorovius, GaMthtr, etc., vol, 
vii.. page 413. 
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for this French journey, which was to be on the most 
magnificent scale, many offices were sold, no less than 
three hundred individuals were accused of infidelity, and 
then allowed to purchase their pardon. On the same pre- 
text the Pope's Maggiordomo was thrown into prison, 
and robbed of 20,ooo ducats, which he had in his own 
house and in different banks.* The first of October 149S 
Ca:sar started for France with the Bull of divorce, a 
Cardinal's hat for Monseigneur d'Amboise, and a letter, 
in wliich the Pope told the King; "destinamus Maies- 
tati tuEE cor nostrnm, videlicet dilectum fitium ducem 
Valentinensem quo nihil carius habcmus.""f' 

The ostentatious splendour of Ciesar and his train 
certainly dazzled the French ; the costume of the new 
Duke of Valentinois was studded with jewels, and he 
scattered money broadcast in the streets. Yet he was 
unsuccessful in the fresh attempts he now made to 
obtain the hand of Carlotta d'Aragona, who was then 
at the French Court. It was in vain that the Car- 
dinal of San Pietro in Vincoli — at one time the Pope's 
enemy — used his best efforts in his favour. J The Duke 

* In Sanudo's Diarii, vol. i., part ii., page 44, Ihere is a lellet datMl 
August 149S. ending with these words, " In conclusion, he is a very bad 
Pope, and shrinks from no evil lo swell his children's subMance." 

t This leUet is in Molini's Decumenti di Sloria /taliana, Florence, 
1836-37, vol. i., p. »8. 

t Sanudo Trequently mentions the reconciliation which had taken place 
between the Pope and Cardinal Delia Rovere. The Prefect of Rome, 
often called Prefect of Sinigaglia, his place of abode, was the Cardinnl's 
brother, and was not included in the reconciliation, for having (as before 
related) shared in the robbery of the Turkish ambassador : but he was 
ntlerwatds panloned by a Brirf of the l8lh Noveniibcr 1499. See Glegoi 
ovius, CtK/ikhU, etc, vol. vii., p. ^iy3% 
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ftrdently desired this marriage, in the hope that it might 
one day be the means of giving him possession of the 
'kingdom of Naples ; but the Princess, fully sharing her 
father's feelings, had a positive loathing for him. 

Therefore Carsar, having gained the Duchy of Valen- 
tinois and a hundred French spearmen, was obliged to 
content himself with espousing Carlotta, sister of Jean 
d'Albret, King of Navarre, and related to Louis XII. 
The latter monarch promised the Duke further aid, as 
soon as France should have conquered Milan, for which 
purpose he was gathering an army, and had already 
made an alliance with Venice (15th April 1499), to 
which the Pope, always ready to change sides, had also 
given his adherence. On that account a most lively 
altercation arose between the Pontiff and the Spanish 
ambassador. The latter threatened to prove that 
Alexander was not the true Pope, and Alexander in 
his turn threatened to have the ambassador cast into the 
Tiber, and to proclaim that the Queen Isabella was not, 
after all, "so chaste a woman as the world believed."* 
Nevertheless the Holy Father was considerably fright- 
ened, for although he had gone over to France, he still 
cherished many hopes concerning the kingdom of Naples, 
which could only be realised with the help of Spain. It 
is true that he was now fond of saying and repeating, 
that he wished to make Italy " all of one piece ; ""f but 
the Venetian ambassadors, who clearly saw through him, 
always maintained that this false and dissimulating man 

• Ranudo Diarii, vol. ii., fol. 156. 

+ Sanudo Diaiiit vol. ii., fol. 374. Further on in folio 393 there is a 
(kaciiplion of Ihe Pope's changeable nuluie. 
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— still at the age of sixty-nine, of most robust health, and 
always given up to dissipation — daily changed his policy, 
and got up discussions with the sole intent of obtaining 
the kingdom of Naples for his son : having meanwhile 
"converted Rome into the cloaca of the world."* 

On the 6th October 1499 Louis XII. entered Milan 
at the head of his army, which was under the command 
of G, G. Trivulzio ; and Ludovico the Moor, who had 
prepared for defence, now seeing that he had both 
French and Venetians against him, and that his own 
people were forsaking him, thought it best to make his 
escape and go to Germany in search of aid. Meanwhile 
the ambassadors of the Italian States hastened to Milan 
to present their respects to the King, and with them 
also came Valentinois in person, with a small suite, and 
bearing the French flag. He a.ssured himself of the 
friendliness of the victorious monarch, earned the pro- 
mise of fresh help in the conduct of his sanguinary 
enterprises, contracted in Milan a debt of 45,000 ducats 
and he then went back again to Rome, where the Pope 
was collecting money for the same purpose in any and 
every way. honest or dishonest, and even by fresh 
assassinations. The Protonotary, Caetani, was thrown 
into prison, died, and his goods were confiscated ; his 
nephew, Bernardino, was murdered by Valentinois's 
bravos. near Sermoneta, of which estate the Borgia 
immediately took possession.-}" Meanwhile Valentinois 

* Sanudo Z>iiin'i. vol. ii., ralio 316 : ihc smba.s^dDT sajfs that the Pope 
" wants the kingdom (of Naples) for his son." 

t Afterwards this estate was restored to the Caetani by Julius I!., who 
dechrni that thcj' had been unjustly despoiled of it. 
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was nominated Gonfalonier of the Church, and he set 
out for Imola, after proclaiming the ejectment of the 
Lords of Romagna and the Marches, under the pre- 
tence of their having failed to pay the sums they 
owed to tlie Popes. To that place he had already 
forwarded his own men, who, together with his thou- 
sand Swiss, under the command of the BaiUi of Dijon, 
made up an army of about 8,000 men. On the first 
of December Imola was taken, and afterwards Forll, 
where, however, Caterina Sforza, who commanded the 
defence, held the fortress with determined valour up to 
the I2th January 1500, on!y yielding to the onslaught 
of the French. These, in admiration of her manly 
courage, saved her both from Valentinois' soldiery, and 
from the revenge of the Pope, who desired her imme- 
diate murder, because, in his opinion, " the Sforza 
family were the spawn of hell serpents." • Thus 
Caterina was allowed to finish her days in Florence, in 
the Convent of the Murate. 

After Forll, Caesar captured Cesena, where he was 
obliged to pause. Louis XI I. had returned to France, and 
General Trivulzio, whom he had left behind as gover- 
nor, so greatly exasperated Milan and Lombardy by his 
tyrannous rule, that Ludovico, backed by a Swiss army, 
and favoured by the population, wa.s able to repossess 
himself of his State, and entered his capital in triumph 
on the 5th of February. For this reason, Duke Valen- 
tinois's French troops were hastily recalled to join their 
companions already on the retreat, and he was com- 
• Sanudo Diarii, vol. ii., folio 329. 
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pelled to suspend the war. He then determined to go 
to Rome, where the jubilee had begun to bring in large 
pecuniary supplies, which were as usual greedily seized 
and applied to the usual ends. Robed in black velvet, 
with a gold chain round his neck, and wearing a solemn 
and tragic aspect, Caesar made a grand, triumphal entry 
at the head of his army into the eternal city, where he 
was received by the Cardinals bareheaded. Proceed- 
ing a little further, he threw himself at the feet of the 
Pope, who, after exchanging a few words in Spanish with 
him lacrimavit el rixit a un trato.* And now, as it was 
carnival time, great festivities were arranged, A figure 
representing Victoria JjiHi Cesaris, mounted upon a 
car constructed for the purpose, made the round of Piazza 
Navona, where sematts sunt fatuitates Romanorutn 
more solito.-\ And the festivities multiplied, when news 
arrived of the return of Louis XII into Italy at the 
head of a fresh army ; and that Ludovico, betrayed and 
abandoned by his Swiss, had, on the loth April, fallen 
into the hands of the French, together with his brother 
Ascanio. The latter was confined in the tower of Bourges 
in Berry, and was afterwards liberated ; but Ludovico 
died in the castle of Loches, after ten years' imprison- 
ment 

At the first announcement of these happy news, the 
Duke of Valentinois, certain of now being able to pur- 
sue his bloody enterprise in Romagna, found it im- 
possible to restrain his joy. Close to St Peter's, a grand 

* The Ambassador V. Cnppcllo, m Sanuilo, quuleil by Gregorovjus, 
Geuhithlt^ Sc, vol. viii,, page 441. 

t Burchitdi Diarium, Cod, cit.. folio 185, 
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bull fight was given, in which Caesar, " mounted on his 
"Spanishjennet.distinguishedhimselfbykilting six fierce 
" bulls, cutting off the head of one of them at a single 
" stroke, which appeared a mighty feat to all Rome." • 

Meanwhile, pilgrims to the Jubilee continued to 
arrive in great numbers ; there were more religious 
ceremonies than ever, and indulgences and receipts were 
proportionately swelled, The corpses of persons mur- 
dered during the night were found every morning in 
the streets of Rome, and not seldom the victims were 
prelates. One day {27th May) eighteen bodies were to 
be seen strung up on the Bridge of St Angelo. These 
were thieves executed by order of the Pope, among 
them the doctor to the hospital of St John Lateran, 
who was accustomed to spend his early mornings in 
robberies and assassin ations.-|- No sooner did the con- 
fessor of the sick learn that any one of them had money, 
than he revealed it to the doctor, qui dabat ei recipe, and 
they then divided the booty between them.J This ex- 
ample of prompt and severe justice was only given, be- 
cause thirteen of the men hung had robbed the French 
ambassador, with whom the Pope wished to keep upon 
friendly terms. § 

* The nariMive of P. Cappello, Venelkn ambassador, published by 
Albjri in his Rdazioni, &c., Series II., vol. ii., p. to. 

+ " Singulis dicbu* bono mane ciibsl in habiiu brevi hospitole cum 



balisia, et iDlet6ciebaI quos poterat commode, el pecunias ci 
bat." Burchaid, Diarium, Cod., cjl., folio zog. 

I BuTchard, Diariam, ibidem. 

g Snnudo, Diarii, vol. iii, folio 141. The letters here g 
4th June 1500, speak oflhe pleasure of Lbe K.ing of Krance ai 
lion, and add thai futtheT, wilhio tea dajn, all the Conicans 
away, who had been some of the worst assassins in Rome. 
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In the July of the same year another of the tragedies 
peculiar to the Borgia occurred. The Duke of 
Bisceghc, Lucrezia's husband, noticing that the friend- 
ship of the French had suddenly deprived him of the 
good-will both of the Pope and of Valcntinois, no longer 
considered himself in safety. In I499 he had witnessed 
the exile of his sister Donna Sancia, and seen how the 
Holy Father had threatened to drive her from her 
house by force, if she would not go quietly.* These 
and other signs awakened his suspicions, and after 
some hesitation, he suddenly fled to the Colonna at 
Gennazzano, intending aftenvards to cross the Neapolitan 
border, and leaving his wife Lucrezia, who was in 
delicate health, in real or feigned sorrow. But in August 
he returned at her entreaty, and joined her at Spoleto, 
of which town she had been nominated regent. Thence 
they returned together to Rome."!' 

On the evening of the 15th July 1500 the Duke of 
Bisceglie coming down the steps of St Peter's was sud- 
denly attacked by assassins, who wounded him about the 
head and arms, and then took flight. He ran into the 
Vatican, and related how and by whom he had been 
wounded to the Pope, who, as usual, was sitting with 
Lucrezia. She first fainted away, and then led her 

' She letumed, bowevei, sFier a short absence. 

t Aboul this time, and before the alTair or the Duke nf Bisceglie. the 
Pope had been in danger through the full of a roof in the Vatican. Tlje 
Venetian Ambassador, paying him a visit on tlie 3rd July, found with HU 
Holineat " Madonna Lucrezia, the princess, and hei husband, and one i>f 
Madonna Lucrciia'a dnmoieli, who is a favourite with the Pope." Sanodo, 
Diatfi, vol. iii., folio 172. 
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husband to a chamber in the Vatican and attended to his 
wounds. For fear of poison, doctors were sent for from 
Naples. The sick man was nursed by his wife and his 
sister Donna Sancia, who " cooked for him in a pipkin," 
since there was no one to be trusted. But Valentinois said, 
" that which could not be done at dinner shall be done 
at supper;" and he kept his word. In fact, finding that 
the unhappy Duke was likely to recover in spite of the 
very severe wound in his head, he came suddenly into 
the room one evening, and having sent away the two 
ladies, who unresistingly obeyed, he had the Duke 
strangled in his bed by Don Micheletto." Nor this 
time was much mystery made of the business. The 
Pope himself, after the first attempt, quietly remarked 
to the Venetian ambassador, Paolo Cappello — " The 

■ "CuiD nan vellel ex huiusmodi vulneiibus siU datis mori, in lecto 
" sue fuil slrangolalus circa hoiam ign, et in sera ciica primsm hoTam 
"noctis portatam fuil cuinver ad basilieam Sancli Petri." Burchard, 
Diarium. This is another of Ihe dels related by nearly all contemporary 
historians and ambassadors, among whom we must specially meotion ihe 
Venetian ambassador Paolo Cappello, then in Rome, and who, in his 
above quoted Relaiiont, minutely accounts all the particulars which we 
have given. His narralive agrees wilh that of Uurchard and of Sanudu, 
the Utter nearly always transcribing Cappello's Roman despatches either in 
full or in abridgement. After relating the deed, Sanudo [Z>(ani*, vol. iii. folio 
301) adds that the aulhor of the crime was the same vho had caused the 
murder of the duke of Gandia. Further on (folio 263 retroX he gives the 
orator's letters of the lElh and 30(h July, slating that the Duke of Biicegtie 
had been murdered "because be bad been trying to kill the Duke 
(Valentinois), and the Duke has hod it done by some bowmen, and has 
had him cut to pieces in his own room." In the Rtlaaoitt, written after- 
wards, when perhaps he had closer information, Cappello says instead, 
that Caesar bad had him strangled by Don Micheletto. Further on, 
Sanudo (folio 273) quotes letters of the 13d and 14th August, in which it is 
narrated how the Pope made excuKS for Caesar, alleging th:it the Duke of 
Bisc^lie wished to kill him. 
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Duke (Valentinois) says that he did not strike him ; but 
if he had struck him it was only what he deserved." 
Valentinois, on the contrarj-, merely excused himself by 
saying that he had committed the crime because the 
Duke of Bisceglie meant to kill him. 

Cssar was now twenty-seven years of age, in the 
flower of his health and strength ; he felt himself master 
of Rome, and of the Pope himself, who had so great a 
fear of him, that he did not dare to utter a syJlable the 
day on which his confidential servant, Pietro Caldes, or 
Pierotto, was murdered in his arms, and the man*s 
blood spurted in his face. But Alexander was little 
disturbed by all this, and suffered no loss of rest,* 
" He is seventy years of age," wrote the ambassador 
Cappello ; " he grows younger every day ; his anxieties 
never last through a night ; he has a cheerful nature 
and does whatever is most useful to him." 

On the 28th September, as a means of obtaining 
money, he made twelve fresh cardinals at once, six of 
whom were Spaniards, thus gaining 120,000 ducats, 
which were at once given to Valentinois. With this 
money, the receipts of the jubilee, and the aid given by 
• P. Cappello, tbe before quoted Rtlaiient. Saniido, on the contraij, 
quotes tellers froDi Rome, dated 301J1 Febniaiy 1498, in which it is 
relaied ihat Piccoilo, ibe wailing man, was Found drowned in tbe Tiber 
with i/ailh fill girl, a creature of the Pope 1 " And ihe reason of this is 
not known. The following are Cappcllo's words in his Relaaane ; " And 
another time he (ValenliDois) killed Messer Pierotto with his own hand, 
and under the Pope's own roanlle, so that the blood splashed in the Pope's 
face." Tbe letter of Silvio Snvetli, quoted by Gregorovius [Cesckiehte, tte., 
vol. vii. p. 447), »ayi : " Pontificis cubicularius Perottus in ejus gremb 
Irucidatos." Burchard sajis that he was drowned in the Tiber. Possibly 
he wa» thrown in alreadj' murdered. 
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the French in addition to his own forces under the 
Orsini, Savellt, Baglioni, and Vitelli, he made himself 
master of Pesaro, driving out (October J500) his former 
brother-in-law, Giovanni Sforza ; he next dispossessed 
Pandolfo Malatesta of Rimini ; and finally, laid siege 
to Faenza, whose lord, Astorre Manfredi, a boy of 
sixteen, was so much beloved by his people, that the 
town stood out valiantly, until at last driven by 
famine to capitulate on the 25th April 1501, It 
did not surrender until Ciesar Borgia had sworn to 
spare the townsfolk and save Manfredi's life ; as usual, 
he broke his word, imprisoned Manfredi in the castle 
of St. Angelo; and after subjecting him to the most 
loathsome outrages, caused him to be strangled and 
thrown into the Tiber on the 9th June 1502.' 

The Pope next gave Caesar the title of Duke of 
Romagna, — Imola, Faenza, Forll, Rimini, Pesaro, and 
Fano were already included in his dominions, of which 
Bologna was to be the capital, and which was after- 
wards to be extended towards Sinigaglia and Urbino, 
in the hope of later annexing Tuscany as well. But 
for the present, France placed her veto upon any 
attempt against Bologna or Tuscany, which, on their 

* AC Ihe time of his death, Manfredi was eighteea years of age. 
Naidi, always a tempeiale writer, speaks of this deed With the utmost 
horror {.Sloria di Fircnw : Fiienze, 1842, vol. i., pp, 237-38.) Guieeiar- 
ditii and many other; also mention it. Burchard's Diarie tells us that in 
June the body of Astone Manfredi was fuund in Ihe Tiber vritli those of 
two youths, a woman, and several others. There is a notice of Manfredi's 
death in a despatch of 6th June ^ya, from the Venetian ambassador, 
Antonio Giustinian. (Diifaad di Anlenia GiniliHiaH, published by F. 
Villari : Florence, soccessors Le Motmicr, 1876, in 3 vols. ) 
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side, were actively preparing for derence. Meanwhile, 
secret negotiations were going on between Spain and 
France, for the division of the kingdom of Naples 
between them, and the Pope entered into the arrange- 
ments, hoping, with his accustomed greed, to be able to 
extend his son's power in that direction likewise. 



4. Savonarola and the Republic of Florence- 

While these events were happening in Rome, the 
Borgia had planned another tragedy in Florence, 
where very grave changes had taken place, of which 
it is now needful to speak.* 

From the time of Charles VIII.'s Italian expedition, 1 
a Dominican friar, prior of St Mark's convent, and a ] 
very remarkable man, had become almost master of the 
city. Everything indeed that was now done was dictated 
by the counsels he gave from the pulpiL A native of . 
Ferrara, who came to Florence during the rule of the j 
Medici, he had preached against the general depravity of I 
manners, against the corruption of the Church, always 
attacking Pope Alexander more or less covertly, and 
proving himself to be thechampion of liberty. In many 
respects, he neither was nor seemed to be a man of his 
time. Having no true classical culture, he detested the 
Pagan .spirit with which all things were then impreg- 
nated. Learned in the Bible, the holy fathers, and 

* See my Sleria di Girelatmi Savonamla i Jii mai Itmpi, in x voli, ; 
F1oi«nce, F. L« Monnicr, 1859.^1. Having already lre«ted this nit^ 
at length, I niay be allowed to make but brief mention of it here. 
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scholastic philosophy, he was animated by the liveliest 
relig;ious enthusiasm. Steeped in doctrines, at that 
time held in slight esteem, he wrote verses which, if not 

particularly well turned, at least were full of Christian 
ardour. Endowed with great independence of mind 
and character, and much good sense, yet he often 
spoke as one who was inspired, for he really believed 
himself a prophet, sent by God Almighty to reform 
the Church and redeem Italy. The mere fact of being 
so different from other men, and of not having the 
qualities and gifts then universal in men who lacked 
precisely those which he possessed, gave this friar a pro- 
digious ascendency not only over the crowd, but even 
over the most cultured minds. Lorenzo dci Medici sum- 
moned him to his death-bed, beseeching for absolution 
from his sins; and this absolution Savonarola refused to 
grant to his country's tyrant, Angelo Poliziano, and 
Pico della Mirandola, both followers of that Pagan 
learning which Savonarola condemned, desired to be 
buried in St. Mark's church, shrouded in the Dominican 
habit. Many other literary men, and numerous artists, 
listened spell-bound to the friar's utterances. 

Carried away by his imagination, and also by a 
singular presentiment, which often seemed to endow 
him with the gift of reading the future, not only did he 
predict the future evils of Italy in general terms, but he 
positively prophesied the coming of foreign armies, led 
by a new Cyrus, And this prophecy appeared to be 
miraculously fulfilled in 1494, by the descent of Charles 
VIII, ; whereupon tlie friar became altogether the chief 
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man in Florence, all citizens relying upon him in the I 
most critical moments. Thus with Piero Capponi, and I 
others, he was sent as ambassador to the king, after I 
Piero dei Medici had vilely yielded up everything; and I 
the king, who had shown great roughness to all others, 
humbled himself before him who threatened him with 
the divine wrath. When, too, all the terms of the 
agreement had been signed in Florence, and the army 
lodged within the walls remained stationary to the great 
danger of the city, Savonarola was the only man who 
dared to present himself before the king, sternly bidding 
him depart And his order was obeyed. Therefore it 
is not surprising if, when he set to work to form a new 
government, all men turned to the friar, and nothing 
was any longer done in Florence, save by the counsel 
of one, who had not only given signal proofs of dis- 
interested love for the public welfare, but, fortunately, 
also of marvellous political common sense. 

On the 2nd of December the bell of the Palazzo , 
Vecchio rang out the summons to a general parliament, 
and the people hastened to its call in regular order, led 
by the Gonfaloniers of the different Companies, Twenty 
Accoppiatori were instantly elected for the nomination 
of Magistrates, and the arrangement of necessary pro- 
posals of reform. Thus, in a short time, the Republic 
was established upon a new basis, bringing to life old 
institutions, not, however, without considerably modify- 
ing them. The Gonfalonier, with the eight Priori form- 
ing the Signory, to be renewed every two months, were 
preserved ; and so also the Magistracy of the Eight, 
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which, charged with the maintenance of order within the 
city, was a tribunal for common offences, and more 
especially for those against the State. The old Magis- 
tracy of the Ten for war affairs was likewise preserved. 
The Gonfaloniers of the Companies and the twelve Good 
Men, a remnant of old institutions composing the so- 
called Colleges that gave their assistance to the Signory, 
without having any real importance, were also main- 
tained. But serious disputes arose regarding the 
Councils or assemblies of the Republic. The Council 
of Seventy, organ of the Medicean despotism, was 
promptly abolished ; but it was found impossible to 
reconstitute those of the people and the Commune, 
because, under the old Republic, these answered to a 
state of things, to a division of the citizens which no 
longer existed, and which it was impossible to renew. 
Discussions therefore began. A few persons, at whose 
head was Paolo Antonio Soderini, just returned from 
Venice, positively proposed a Great Council, open to 
every citizen, and a less numerous council of Ottimati, 
precisely after the pattern of the Great Council, and of 
the Pregadi of Venice, But this proposal was com- 
bated by those who, headed by Guidantonio Vespucci, 
desired a more restricted form of government; they 
opposed the institution of the Great Council, which 
they said might be useful in Venice, where there was 
an aristocracy which alone composed it, but would 
be most dangerous to Florence, where, failing the 
aristocracy, it would be necessary to admit citizens of 
all ranks. Even, according to Guicciardini, the danger 
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of this great divergence of opinion consisted in this, that 
should a narrow form of government prevail instead of 

a moderately liberal one, there would ensue, as a 
necessary reaction, a government of too democratic a 
form, which would endanger the Republic. And it was 
for that reason that this great historian and acute poli- 
tician took the part of Savonarola,' who, precisely at that 
time, took up the question and rescued everything, by 
preaching in favour of a universal g(n'ern>nenl. with 
Great Council on the Venetian plan, but adapted to 
Florentine needs and customs. The weight of his 
words speedily brought about the victory of Soderini's 
proposal, and the friar in consequence obtained so great 
an ascendancy over the people, that from that moment 
the discussions in the palace and the laws passed 
frequently seem to be mere copies of his sermons. 

On the 23nd and 23rd December a decree was issued 
for the Consiglio Maggiore, to which all citizens were 
bidden who were twenty-nine years of age. and were bme- 
ficiati, that is to say, who enjoyed the benefit of t lie State, 
or, according to the old laws of the Republic, had the 
right to govern. Should theseexceed the number of 1,500, 
then a third of them only, in alternation with the other 
thirds, would form a council from six months to six 
nionths,"f The city had at that time about go,ooo in- 
habitants ; the beneficed (beneficiati) citizens of the age of 
twenty-nine numbered 3,200; so that the Great Council 

* As much in his Sloria Fioreitlina as in his treatise, DH Re^mento 4i 
Firmtt, published in the Optrt iHidifi. 

f Alt this is mach more minutely detailed in my Sloria di Gitviama 
Smnnarvta, to which I must Rgoiii refer the reader. 
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was in fact composed of little more than a thousand 
members.* Also every three years sixty non-beneficed 
citizens and twenly-four young men aged twenty-four, 
were chosen to take part in the Council, " in order to give 
encouragement to the young and incite them to virtue." 
The chief function of the Council was the election of 
magistrates^in which the best guarantee of liberty 
then consisted — -and in voting laws, though without dis- 
cussing them. Besides this, it was to elect immediately 
eighty citizens of at least forty years of age, to form the 
Council of Eighty, a species of Senate to be renewed 
every six months, and of which the membership belonged 
of right to some of the principal magistrates. This sat 
once a week to deliberate, in conjunction with the Sig- 
nory, on all grave and delicate questions which could not 
be communicated to the lai^er assembly. The ColUgi 
joined these sittings whenever it was a question of 
nominating ambassadors and captains, or making 
arrangements with mercenary leaders. 

It was in this manner that the new Republic was con- 
stituted. Division of power being then unknown, the 
attributes of the magistrates were considerably confused. 
Nevertheless, when a new law required sanction, the 
followingwas the usual mode of procedure: the proposal 
was made by the Signoria, who could — if the matter 
required it — first call together a so-called Pratka, com- 

* According to the kw, the tnlnimuni was lii«l at 500, so that if tiii: 
fcn^iafl' amounted to fewer than I,SO0i 'hey were not divided inio thirds, 
but formed the Council altogether. For this renson the Council Hall, then 
built by Cronacain the paUce of the Signoria, was named the Hall of ihc 
Five Hundred. 
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posed of the colleges, the principal magistrates and the 
Arroti, i.e. citizens selected for that special purpose. 
When this measure was considered unnecessary, applica- 
tion was made at once to the Eighty, and then to the 
Great Council without farther delay. In the Pratica 
some discussion of questions took place, but at the 
Councils members gave their votes without preliminary 
debate. The same course was pursued with regard 
to matters of weightier import than the passing of laws 
— declarations of war, for instance, or the conclusion of 
some treaty pr^nant with the gravest results. 

This novel machinery of government soon began to 
work regularly, and Savonarola, as one of its principal 
authors, powerfully promoted other important reforms 
by means of his preachings from the pulpit. The 
irregular and arbitrary taxes upon real property were 
replaced by tithes (Decima), Parliament was abolished, 
for that assembly, having always approved every measure 
proposed by the Signoria, had frequently been made the 
docile tool of tyranny and change. The Monte di Pieti 
was established. A new law was also passed, granting 
— in State trials — a right of appeal from the Eight to 
the Great Council ; this was, it must be confessed, a 
highly imprudent act. inasmuch as it entrusted the ad- 
ministration of justice to popular feeling. Savonarola 
himself was in favour of a more restricted right of ap- 
peal, but on this point he was powerless to restrain the 
people, urged on as they were by his personal enemies. 
These latter hoped, by means of excesses, to put the 
Republic in danger, or at least — as they phrased it- 
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deliver it from the hands of the Friar. After-events 
proved the inexpediency of the law. 

Nevertheless at first public business was carried 
on with sufficient regularity, nor did other disturbances 
arise, save those brought about by the war with 
Pisa, which indeed, not having as yet assumed a very 
serious character, served to keep the Florentines 
from quarrelling among themselves. It is true that the 
allies summoned Maximilian, King of the Romans, to the 
aid of the Pisans ; but when they beheld him arrive 
without an army, they would give him neither money 
nor men ; so that he had to return the way he came, 
without having achieved anything. But Florence already 
held the seeds of a very grave danger, destined to be the 
cause of fatal results. With ever-increasing fervour, 
Savonarola was preaching reformation of manners, the 
defence of freedom ; he suggested many useful measures, 
he painted the evils of tyranny in the liveliest colours. 
But he did not stop here. 

He also urged the necessity of reforming the Church, 
which, as all men knew and saw, had lapsed into the 
most abject corruption. Dogma and even the principle 
of Papal authority he left untouched, for in fact he 
never ceased to be a Roman Catholic ; but at last he 
pointed out the need of a Council, and made allusions 
to Pope Alexander's scandalous mode of life. There- 
upon the Pope began to feel serious disquietude at a 
state of things so novel for Italy, so dangerous for him- 
self, who, as Piero Capponi had previously described 
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him, was of a cowardly nature and conscius critntnis 
sui* First of all he sent Savonarola a very graciously 
worded invitation to Rome, which the Friar declined to 
accept. On this the Pope interdicted him from preach- 
ing ; but the Ten wrote so urgently in his defence, that 
— for fear of worse consequences — the brief was revoked. 
Once more the Pope resorted to flattery, and even the 
possibility of a Cardinal's hat was suggested ; but again 
the Prior of San Marco refused, and during the Lent of 
1496 thundered louder than ever from his pulpit. He 
predicted future calamities, recurred to the question of 
church reform, and insisted that Florence must firmly 
consolidate her popular government, in order to pro- 
mote both at home and abroad the renovation and 
triumph of religion cleansed of all corruption. 

The matter by that time had assumed such grave pro- 
portions, that, stirred by conflicting passions, the eyes of 
all Italy were turned upon the courageous Friar. AH 
men were convinced of the frightful corruption of the 
church, and all understood that notwithstanding the 
universal and radical religious scepticism of the Italians 
things could not long go on as they were. The pre- 
cursory symptoms of reform already manifest at Con- 
stance, at Basie, and elsewhere, were too significant to 
be forgotten. The enthusiastic, earnest attention with 
which flippant, sceptical Florence was now listening to 
Savonarola, inspired in many a confused alarm, and 
aroused the fierce rage of Alexander VI. He, who had 

* f'tolr Iclters before quoted from Capponi to Piero di Medici, published 
by Desjardiiu, Nigoliatiens, elc, vol. 1., p. 393, snd fol. 
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so easily dismissed prelates and cardinals from the world, 
now saw himself personally attacked by a simple friar, 
without having the power to punish him. 

Still the Pope did not despair of turning aside the 
threatened danger. Savonarola, it is true, was a power- 
ful if rough orator ; he was a man of prodigious activity; 
he wrote an immense number of works, of pamphlets, 
of letters; he gave himself no rest; daily and several 
times a-day, he delivered sermons in different churches ; 
his zeal for good was great, his religious enthusiasm 
most ardent, his power immense. Yet, as we have 
already remarked, he was not altogether a man of his 
day; his culture was in part scholastic, his enthusiasm 
frequently verged upon fanaticism ; he beheld visions 
and believed himself a prophet ; sometimes he imagined 
that the Almighty would make use of him to perform 
miracles. He was an ardent lover of liberty; but with 
the true monastic spirit, he yearned for it as a means 
of promoting religious reform. At times, indeed, he 
seemed determined to turn all Florence into a conventual 
establishment, which to many must have appeared an 
almost childish illusion. He was surrounded by artists 
and men of learning, over whom, as over both people 
and politicians.heexercised an extraordinary ascendancy. 
But while loving culture and encouraging. the arts, he 
was a most bitter enemy of the pagan spirit that then 
impregnated and corrupted all things. Among his 
friars, as among his followers outside the convent, were 
men of lofty character and commanding energy ; but 
there were also not a few weak and superstitious spirits, 
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to exaggerate the ideas of their master, who was 
not entirely free from exaggeration himself. The 
immense power which he had acquired in Florence 
through the wisdom of his political advice, the 
nobility of his mind, his irresistible eloquence, were more 
strengthened by the wonder awakened by the singularity 
of his character, than by his success in arousing in 
Florence a veritable religious fervour. And it was upon 
this point that Savonarola greatly deceived himself, 
and failed therefore to see that he was in fact building 
upon sand ; he desired a free government to promote 
religious reform, and the Florentines accepted religious 
reform, only for the better consolidation of a fr«e 
government. Hence the base of his power was less 
solid than it seemed, and the Pope could not fail to 
find ways to create new parties and foment strife. 

A considerable number of young men, lovers of the 
gay living so much in favour under the Medici, and 
now held in such bitter reprobation, banded together 
under the name of the Compagnacci {Bad Fellows) for 
the purpose of ridiculing the Friar and his friends 
whom they styled Piagnoni (Snivellers), Frateschi, etc., 
and of combating them by every means in their power. 
So in 1497, it came about that while this party made 
an attempt to revive the old Medicean carnival with its 
bacchanalian revels and indecencies, on the other hand 
the exhortations of Savonarola and his followers 
inspired bands of children to scour the streets and 
houses of Florence in search of vanities, namely, books, 
writings, drawings, and sculpture of a licentious char- 
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acter ; all carnival dresses and masks. The 7th of 
February and last day of carnival, was celebrated by a 
solemn procession, that terminated with the famous burn- 
ing of tlte vanities, which were collected together in the 
Piazza of the Signoria, and heaped up on the stages of a 
great wooden pyramid constructed for the purpose. As 
was very natural, this affair gave rise to numerous accusa- 
tions and much ridicule on the part of the Compagnacci, 
although this singular solemnity not only had the 
sanction of the chief authorities, but was almost directed 
by them, in order that it might be conducted with 
dignity and decorum. Indeed the Compagnacci loudly 
blamed the government for taking part in monkish 
shows. With this party sided the Arrabbiati, who 
desired a more restricted form of government, that is, 
one restricted to Ottimati and the Bigi (Greys), so 
called, because they did not venture to show their 
secret object, which was no less than the pure and 
simple restoration of the Medici. 

As yet none of these intrigues endangered either the 
Republic or Savonarola. The Compagnacci were not a 
political party ; the Ottimati had few followers in 
Florence, which had always been a democratic city ; the 
Bigi, though with powerful adherents both at home and 
abroad, had in Piero dei Medici a leader at once too 
hated and despised, to be desired by many. The first 
attempt he made to re-enter Florence, where he ex- 
pected a most favourable reception, ended in his 
having the city gate contemptuously closed in his face. 
A conspiracy for the same object got up by Bernardo 
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del Nero and others, ended in their deatli. All this, 
however, produced a state of things, in which it was 
easy for Alexander VI. to find an opportunity for the 
revenge, which he had so long and so ardently sought. 

Savonarola daily hurled fresh bolts against Roman 
licence, daily he insisted more openly on the necessity 
of calling together a council, and daily made allusions 
from the pulpit to the crimes and vices of the Pope. 
Frequently ordered to be silent, he raised his voice 
louder and louder. Finally sentence of excommunica- 
tion was pronounced against him, and this he declared 
to be null and void, adding that he spoke in the 
name of the Almighty, and was ready to maintain 
his own innocence against the whole world ; that, how- 
ever, he despaired of convincing Alexander VI., who, 
since he was elected simonaically, and stained with 
so many crimes and scandals, could not be considered as 
the true Pope. This was at the time of the murder of 
the Duke of Gandia, of the rumour of the Pope's incest 
with his daughter Lucrezia ; and Savonarola was worked 
up to a frenzy which he neitherwould nor could moder- 
ate. He addressed letters to the powers of Europe, 
urging them to assemble a Council for the salvation of 
the Church, which, as he would publicly demonstrate^ 
had no true and legitimate head. One of these letters 
unfortunately fell into the hands of Alexander VI. 
Still more unfortunately, Charles VIII., who seemed to 
have repented of his sins and decided to put his hand to 
the reforms urged by Savonarola, by whom he was 
regarded as his strongest support, died suddenly in the 
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early part of 1498. And although all this was not 
known in Italy, stiU it was already plain that all things 
were conspiring to the hurt of the poor friar. It was at 
this moment that an unexpected opportunity occurred 
which the Pope unhesitatingly seized. 

The Signory then in office was hostile to Savonarola ; 
continued encouragement from abroad had increased 
the audacity of the Arrabbiati and the Compagnacci, the 
Bigi were always ready for anything that brought harm 
to the Republic, some even of the Piagnoni were dis- 
turbed by the fierceness of the conflict with the Pope, 
when a singular occurrence took place, of which no one 
could foresee the tremendous results. Francesco di 
Puglia, a Franciscan monk, in the course of a furious 
sermon against Savonarola in tlie Church of Santa Croce, 
declared himself ready to go through the ordeal of fire 
with him and thereby prove the falsity of the Friar's 
doctrines. 

To Savonarola the affair appeared both strange and 
unseemly, and he took no notice of it ; but not so his 
disciple Brother Domenico Buonvicini of Pescia. This 
friar, a man of small wits, but earnest, enei^etic and 
possessed with a burning zeal, accepted the challenge 
and unhesitatingly declared his readiness to go 
through the trial by fire in order to prove the truth of 
his master's doctrines. Francesco di Puglia replied that 
he had challenged Savonarola, and with him alone would 
he enter the fire ; Fra Domenico must be content to 
make the trial with Giuliano Rondinelli another Francis- 
can. The matter unfortunately went on notwithstanding 
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Savonarola's attempts to put a stop to it ; Fra Domenico 
had fallen readily into the trap set for him, and Savon- 
arola himself was not entirely disinclined to believe in 
the success of the experiment, convinced as he ^vas of 
holding a mission from God and of being inspired by him 
to preach the doctrines which were now disputed. The 
Arrabbiati and the Compagnacci pushed the matter on 
with all their might, for they hoped to crush the Piag- 
noni by ridicule, and to accomplish the murder of 
Savonarola in the tumult for which they were making 
preparations. They were helped in this by the Signoria, 
now in secret agreement with Rome. 

Accordingly this extraordinary experiment or ordeal 
— an evident anachronism in the fifteenth century — 
was fixed for the 7th of April 1498. At the hour 
arranged the monks came in procession to the Piazza in 
front of the Palace, where everything had been ordered 
by the Signoria, and where an immense crowd had 
gathered, impatient to witness a spectacle that recalled 
the Middle Ages. Savonarola, himself persuaded that 
Frci Domenico's fiery zeal, against which he had vainly 
combated, was a veritable inspiration from on high, had 
consented to lead his brethren. However, when all was 
ready on their side, and FrA Domenico of Pescia awaited 
the signal to enter the fire, the Franciscans, whose only 
object was to lay a trap for their adversaries, began to 
hesitate, and it was plain that Rondinelli had no wish to 
face the ordeal. They did everything in their power to 
excite the wished-for disturbance, but without success, 
for Fri Domenico stood boldly forward, eager for 
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the proof, and his attitude discomfited every adver- 
sary. But with their numberless objections and disputes 
the Franciscans contrived to waste the whole day, and 
at last a violent thunder-shower furnished the Signoria 
with an excuse for declaring that the ordeal should no 
longer take place. 

According to all reason this should have completed 
the defeat of Savonarola's enemies ; but instead it had 
the contrary effect. The crowd was weary and furious 
at the loss of the longed-for spectacle ; and many gave 
the blame to Savonarola, saying that had he really been 
convinced of his divine mission, he would, without argu- 
ments, have entered the fire alone, and thus have silenced 
his adversaries for ever. His followers consisted chiefly 
either of devoted fanatics, or politicians who only re- 
garded him as the champion of free government. The 
first regretted that the trial had not been made, the 
second deplored Savonarola's consent to it; thus there 
was universal discontent. In this way it became pos- 
sible for the Arrabbiati and the Compagnacci, seconded 
by the Bigi and favoured by the Signoria, to excite the 
people against the Piagnoni, some of whom were killed 
or wounded in the streets, the others insulted on all sides. 
And now the reaction had set in. A furious mob at- 
tacked the convent of St. Mark, which in spite of the 
valiant resistance of some of the brethren, assisted by a 
small band of friends, was stormed and taken. Savon- 
arola, his faithful companion Fr4 Domenico, and Fri 
Satvestro Maruffi, one of his most noted followers, but a 
mere visionary of the feeblest character, were carried to 
prison to await their trial. 
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The Pope would have paid any price to get the Friar 
into his hands, and made the most liberal offers ; but the 
Signoria, although composed of Arrabbiati most ready 
to agree to his death, could not reconcile itwith the dignity 
of the Republic that the trial should take place elsewhere. 
In Florence, however, it was carried on in obedience 
to the orders and instructions received from Rome, 
torture was repeatedly employed, and confessions ex- 
torted from the delirium of pain. While on the rack 
Savonarola could no longer command his nerves, and 
had not the strength to maintain that his doctrines and 
his works had been inspired by God, yet he steadfastly 
denied ever having been moved by any personal motives 
or of acting in bad faith ; on the contrary, he maintained 
that all that he had done had been solely and wholly for 
the public good. To this we may add that although the 
weak, unstable Fri Silvestro gave way at once, denied his 
master, and said everything that his judges wished him 
to say, Fri Domenico on the contrary, unconquered 
either by threats or torture, remained nobly consistent, 
unshrinkingly proclaiming his steadfast faith in his 
beloved master. Recourse was accordingly had to the 
common and easy expedient of altering as much as pos- 
sible the very confessions extorted in the torture cham- 
ber, without however being able even in this way to find 
reasonable grounds for condemnation. 

Meanwhile the Pope was sending furious letters de- 
manding either that the Friars should be sent to Rome 
where he would know how to deal with them, or that they 
should be put to death without further delay. In fact the 
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Signoria had neither will nor power to abandon its cruel 
purpose. As, however, two months had already passed, 
and it was time, according to the Florentine laws, for a 
new Signoria to come into office, the present one employed 
itself solely in providing that the new elections should be 
favourable to the Arrabbiati ; this was easily contrived. 
And the freshly elected magistrates speedily agreed with 
the Pope, that he should send two Apostolic Commis- 
sioners to Florence to bring the trial to a satisfactory 
conclusion ; finding grounds that is, for capita! punish- 
ment, more especially as regarded the accusal of heresy. 
Savonarola in the meantime during this interval of quiet 
in his prison, had written several religious pamphlets, in 
which, while re-asserting all his doctrines he once more 
declared himself to be in all things, as he had ever been, 
a most faithful and unshaken believer in the Roman 
Catholic faith. But that mattered nothing; his death 
had been resolved upon. 

On the igth May the Apostolic Commissioners 
arrived with the order that were lie anotlur St John the 
Baptist he must be condemned to death. They b^an 
the mock trial again, torturing Savonarola even more 
cruelly than at first. And although, notwithstanding 
his bodily weakness, he now endured the agony better 
than before, and no good reason could be found for con- 
demning him, yet without delay the Commissioners 
sentenced him and his companions to death, and handed 
them over to the secular arm, shewing no mercy even 
to Maruffi, who had vilely slandered and denied his 
master, making every admission that was suggested to 
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him. A friar more or less mattered little, they said. And 
certainly there would have been little prudence in sparing 
the life of so weak and shallow a man, who later might 
have revealed, even unwittingly, the shameless falsifica- 
tion of the trials. Accordingly, on the 23d May 1498, a 
great platform was erected in the piazza of the Signoria, 
with a cross at one end on which the three friars were 
hung ; Savonarola in the middle, between the other 
two. The instant they had breathed their last, their 
corpses were burnt, and their ashes thrown into the 
Arno, in the presence of an applauding rabble of boys. 

Throughout this drama there was a strange mixture of 
elements; of the really heroic with the merely ephemeral. 
The faith of Savonarola, his zeal for the general good, 
his self-abnegation, were simply heroic ; mighty was his 
eloquence, wonderful his political wisdom ; merely 
ephemeral, on the other hand, the religious ardour which 
he believed that he had aroused in the Florentine 
people. In point of fact they had only been stirred to 
a love of liberty, and had listened with enthusiasm to 
the religious teachings of the Friar as long as these 
continued to give strength to the popular government 
But as soon as they beheld in him a source of danger to 
the Republic, they had little hesitation in giving him 
up to the Pope. And certainly, no sooner had the un- 
happy Friar ceased to breathe, than all the dangers 
which had from all sides recently threatened the govern- 
ment which he had founded, seemed suddenly to mck 
away. The allies spoke no more of re-instating Piero 
dei Medici; the Pope, in high good humour, sent praises 
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and held out hopes; Valentmois seemed to have given 
up all idea of invading Tuscany, and Florence hoped to 
be able to turn all her attention to the war against 
Pisa, without having to think of other matters. 

It was not long before she saw the vanity of these hopes, 
and that much more was needed to satiate the unquench- 
able avidity of the Borgias. But there was no longer any 
lemedy, She could only repent having stifled the one 
voice that was ever raised in defence of her liberty; of 
having unjustly, iniquitously destroyed a man who had 
done so much good, and would have done so much 
more to the cause of Florence, of liberty, of religion. 
To many his death rendered him a saint and a martyr, 
and for more than a century his memory was admired 
and worshipped by many in Florence, who during sub- 
sequent perils of their country, showed themselves worthy 
followers of their master, and shed the glow of their 
heroism over the last moments of the Republic. How- 
ever, that was in the future; tn the May of 1498 the 
Arrabiati were triumphant, although they did not 
dare to change the form of government planned by 
Savonarola. On the contrary, it was consolidated. 
Still the Piagnoni continued to be persecuted, and many 
of them were driven out of whatever offices they held to 
make room for their declared adversaries and new men. 
At this moment a personage appeared upon the scene, 
and obtained official employ, who was certainly greater 
than Savonarola, if of a very different order of great- 
ness. To him we must now turn our undivided 
attention. 
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Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, 
and Children. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, ax. 6«/. 

Every-day Meals. Being Economical and Wholesome Recipes 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. Seventh Edition. Crown 
Svo, 2J. dd, 

HOPKINS^ £l/ice. — VJor\L amongst Working Men. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6J. 

HORNADAY^ \V, 7!— Two Years in a Jungle. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 2.\s. 

HOSPITAUER, ^.— The Modern Applications of Klectriclty. 
Translated and Enlarged by Julius Maier, Ph.D. 2 vols.' 
Second Edition, Revi^, with many additions and numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 25J. 

HOWARD, Robert, M.A.—The Church of England and other 
Religious Communions. A course of Lectures delivered in 
the Parish Church of Clapham. Crown 8vo, 7j. 6*/, 

How to Make a Saint ; or, The Process of Canonixation in the 
Church of England. By •* The Prig." Fcap 8vo, 3s, 6t/. 

HYNDMAN, If. yV.— The Historical Basis of Socialism in 
England. Large crown 8vo, 8j. 6</. 

IDDESLEIGH, Earl o/,—The Pleasures, Dangers, and Uses 
of Desultory Reading. Fcap. 8vo, in Whatman paper 
cover, I J. 

lAf THURN, Evtrard /^— Among the Indians of Guiana. 
Being Sketches, chiefly anthropologic, from the Interior of British 
Guiana. With 53 Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8yo, i8x. 

Ixora : A Mystery. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Jaunt in a Junk : A Ten Days* Cruise in Indian Seas. Large crown 
8vo, 7J. 6r/. 

JENKINS, E,, ami RAYMOND, 7.— The Architect's X^gal 
Handbook. Third Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 6u. 
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yEJVAr/NS, Rn. Can/M R. C— Heraldry : English and Foreign. 

Wilh a Dictionary of Heraldic Terms uid 156 ILliulraliuiis. 
Small ctoB-n 8vo, y. &/, 
Jerome, St., Life. By M. J. Martin. Large crown Svo, &. 
yOEL, L.—K Consul's Manual and Shipomner'a and Ship- 
in asler's Practical Guide in their Transactions 
I Abroad. With DeliDitions of Nautical, Mercantile, am) Legal 

Terms; a Glossary of Memntile Terms in English, Frencb, 
German, Itali:in, and Spanish ; Tables of Ihe Money, Weights, 
and Measuiea of the Piincipal Commercial Nations and their 
Equivalents in British Stajidards ; and Forms of Consular and 
Notarial Acts. Demj 8vo, izi. 
JOHNSTON, H. H.. J'.Z.S.—Tbe Klllma-njaro Expedition, 
A Record of ScienliGc Exploratioa in Eastern Equatorial Africa, 
and a General Description of the Natural History, Languages, 
and Commerce of the Kilima-njaro District. With Maps, and 
o»er So llIustratioiB by the Author. Demy Svo, 211. 
JORDAN. Funuaux, ;='.^.C.5'.— Anatomy and Physiology in 

Character. Crown Svo, 51. 
KAUFMANN, Rev. M., iM!^.— Socialism : its Nature, its Dangers, 
and its Remedies considered. Crown Svo, 71. 6il, 
Utopias ; or. Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir Thomot 

More to Kail Marx. Crown Svo, $). 
Christian Soclalisoi. Crown Svo, 41. 6d. 
KA y, David, .P.*. C.J. —Education and Educators. Crown Svo. 
7*. &/. 
Memory : what It Is and how to improve it. Crown 
Svo, 6f. 
KA Y, 7ffH/<4.— Free Trade in Land. Edited by his Widow. Wilh 
Preface by the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P. Seventh 
Edition. Crown Svo, y. 
*,* Also B cheaper edition, without the Appendix, but with a Review 
of Recent Changes in the Land Laws of Encland, by the Right 
HoN.G. Osborne Morgan, Q.C, M.P, Cloth, u. td. ; poper 

KELKE, iV. //. If.— An Epitome of English Grammar for 
the Use of Students. Adapted to the London Matriculation 
Course and Similar Eiaminations. Crown Svo, 4J. dd. 
KEMPIS, Thsntat A.—Ot the Imitation of Christ. Parchment 
Library Edition.— Parchment or cloth, 6s. ; vellum, jr. bd. The 
Red Line Ediiioa, fcap. Svo, cloth extra, zi. 6J. The Cabinet 
Edition, small Svo, cloth limp, u. ; cloth boards, 11. 6d. The 
Miniature Edition, doth limp, 3zmo, 11. ; or with red lines, u. 6J. 
L ',* Alt the tibavc Editions may be had in various extim binding). 
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KEMPIS^ Thomas hr^continued. 

Notes of a Visit to the Scenes in ^irhich liis Life was 
spent. With numerous Illustnitions. By F. R. Ckuisb, BLD. 
Demy 8yo, 12U 

KENDALL^ Henry,— Tlie Kinship of Men. An argument from 
Pedigrees, or Genealogy viewed as a Science. With Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, $/. 

KENNARD^ Rev, R. B,^h. Manual of Confirmation. iSmo. 
Sewed/ 3^. ; cloth, i/. ; 

KIDD^ Joseph^ M,D,—*Tlie LawB of Therapeutics ; or, the Science 
and Alt of Medicine. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6x. 

KINGSFORD, Anna, -^/.Z>.— The Perfect IVay In Diet. A 
Treatise advocating a Return to the Natural and Ancient Food a 
our Race. Third Edition. Small crown 8vo, 2f . 

KINGSLEY^ Charles^ M,A, — I^etters and Memories of his Life. 

Edited by his Wife. With two Steel Engraved Portraits, and 
Vignettes on Wood. Sixteenth Cabinet Edition, a vols. Crowa 

Svo, I2J-. 

♦^* Also a People's Edition, in one volume. With Portrait. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

All Saints' Day, and other Sermons. Edited by the Rev. \V. 

Harrison. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 7j. 6d, 
True Words for Brave Men. A Book for Soldiers' and 
Sailors* Lil larics. Sixteenth Thousand. Crown Svo, 2j. 6</. 
KXOX^ Alexanc/c-rA.—The New Playground ; or, Wandcrin'^ in 

Algeria, New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown Svo 6j.** 
Land Concentration and Irresponsibility of Political Power 
as causing the Anomaly of a Widespread State of Want by the 
Side of the Vast Supplies of Nature. Crown Svo, 5^, 

LANDON^ Joseph, — School Management ; Including a General View 
of the Work of Education, Organization, and Discipline. Sixih 
Edition, Crown Svo, Cj. 

LAURIE^ S, .9.— The Rise and Early Constitution of Univer- 
sities. W^ith a Survey of Mcdiivval Education. Crown Svo ts, 

LEFEVRE, Kii^ht Hon, G. ^Uiv,—1?qqI and O'Connell. r)c:ny 
Svo, los. 6if. 

Incidents of Coercion. A Journal of two visits to Loughrca. 
Crown Svo. 

Letters from an Unknown Friend. By the Author of «« Charles 
Lowdcr." W'ith a Trcface by the Rev. W. II. Clkaver. Kcan 
Svo, I J. 

Life of a Prig. 15y Onk. Thirvl Edition. Fcap. Svo, 3^. 0^, 

LILL/E, Arthur, M.R.A.S.—Tha Popular Life of Buddha. 

Containin;^ an Answer to tlie Hibbert Lectures of iSSi, With 

Illustration;). Crown Svo, Os, 
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LILLIE, Aylhw, M.R.A.S.—eimHHuid. 

Buddhism in Christendom ; or, Jen 

Illustrations. Demy Svo, 151. 
LOCB£R, Car!.— An Explanation of Organ Stops, with Hints 

rot Effective CombinatioM, Demy Svo, S^. 
LONGFELLOW, H. Wadrworth.—\Afe,. By his Brother. Samuel 

Longfellow, With Poilraits and II hi mirations. 3 vols. Demy 



LONSDALE, Marganl. 



■Sister Dora : a Biography, With Portr 
TweQly-Dinlh Edition. Small crown Svo, u, 6rf, 
George Kllot : Thoughts upon her X.i(e, her Books, a 
Herself. Second Edition, Sronll ccown Svo, 11, bd. 
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LOWDER, Charla.—K Biography. By the Author of " Si, Teresa." 
Twelfth Edition. CtoivnSvo. With Turttait. y. bd. 

LUCKES^ Eva C. £,— Lectures on General Nursing, delivered to 
ihe ProbatioDeis of the London Hospital Training School for 
Nurses, Second Edition. Crowo Svo, is. W, 

LYTTON, Edward Butmr, Lord.—lAt^ Letters and Literary 
Remains. By his Son, the Eabl of Lytton. With Portraits, 
Illustrations and Facsimiles. Demy Svo. Vols. I. anJ IL. 32/. 

MACHtAVELLI. NiKoli. — lMa and Times. By Prof. Villari. 
Translated by Linda Villaki. 4 vols. Large post Svo, 4S1. 
Discourses on the First Decade of Titus IJvIua. Trans- 
lated from Ibe Italian by Nimah HiLL TiiOMSOK, M.A. iJarge 
etownSvo, lai. 
The Prince. Translated from the Italian by N. H. T. Small 
crown Svo, printed on hantl-made paper, bevelled boards, 6;. 

MACNEILL, 7- G- Swift.— "Rav the Union -was carried. 
Crown Svo, cloth, u. W. ; paper covers, u, 

MAGNUS, Zai/K.— About the Jews since Bible Times. From Ihe 
Babylonian Exile lilt the English Exodus. Small crown Svo, bs. 

Malntenon, Madame de. By Emilv Bowlss. With Portrait, 
Large crown Svo, 71, W, 

Many Voices. A volume of Extracts from the Religious Writers nf 
Christendom from the First to the Sixteenth Century. With 
Biographical Sketches. Crono Svo, cloth extra, red edges, &, 

MARKHAM, Caft. Albert Hastings, ^.(V,— The Great Froren Sea ! 
A Peisoiial Narrative of the Voyage of the Alert during the Arctic 
Expedition of 1S7S-6. With 6 full-paiie Illuslrntioni, 3 Maps 
indarV- ■- ■ --■--•- ---....__ --... ■- 
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MARTINEAU^ (;^fW/.~-Outline Lessons on Morals. Sou 
crown 8vo, 31. td, 

MASOUt Charlotte M, — Home Education : a Course of Lectnies 
Ladies. Crown 8vo, 3/. dd. 

Matter and Knergy : An Examination of the Fundamental Conce 
ceptions of Physical Force. By B. L. L. Snaall crown 8to, a 

MATUCEy H, Ogram, A "Wanderer. Crown 8vOp 5/. 

MAUDSLEYy //., ;»/./>.— Body and W^lll, Being an Essay co 
ceming Will, in its Metaphysical, Physiological, and Patholoeic 
Aspects. 8yo, I2j. 

Natural Causes and Supernatural Soemings. Seca 
E^lition. Crown 8vo, dr. 

McGRATHy 7>rw«.— Pictures from Ireland. New and Chap 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2j, 

McKINNEY, S. B, (7.— Science and Art of Religion. Croi 

8vo, 8t. dd, 

MEREDITH, iV.-^.—Theo tokos, the Example for '^Vomal 
Dedicated, by permission, to Lady Agnes Wood. Revised 1 
the Venerable Archdeacon Denison. 32mo, limp cloth ij. 612 

MILLER y Edward, — The History and Doctrines of Irvingisn 
or, The so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church. 2 vols. Lar 
post 8vo, 15J. 

The Church in Relation to the State. Large crown 8vo ^ 

MILLS, Herbert,— VowevVy and the State ; or. Work for the U 
employed. An Inquiry into the Causes and Extent of Enforo 
Idleness, with a Statement of a Remedy. Crown 8vo, dr. 

Mitchel, John, Life. By William Dillon. 2 vols. 8vo. Wi 
Portrait. 21s, 

MITCHELL, Lucy Jlf,—A History of Ancient Sculpture. WI 

numerous Illustrations, including 6 Plates in Phototype. Supc 
royal 8vo, 42J. 

MOCKLER, E, — A Grammar of the Baloochee Lian^uage, ; 

it is spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia- Arab 
and Roman characters. Fcap. 8vo, 51. 

MOHL, Julius and Mary, — Letters and Recollections of. I 
M. C. M. Simpson. With Portraits and Two Illustrations. Den 
8vo, 15J. 

MOLESWORTII, Rev, IV, A^assau, il/.^.— History of the Churc 
of England from 1660. Large crown 8vo, 7^. 6«/. 

MORELLyJ, ^.—Euclid Simplifled in Method and Lan^uag 
Being a Manual of Geometry. Compiled from the most iniporta 
French Works, approved hy the University of Paris and tl 
lyKnister of Public Instruction. Foap. 8vO| 2/. M 
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MOEISON, J. Cettir.—The Service of Man : an Essay towards the 

Religion of [he Future. Ciown Svo, 5j, 
MORSE, E. S., PJi.D.—mnt Book of Zoology. With 

Illustrations. New anil Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 21 
• My Lawyer : A Condsc Abridgment of the taws of England, 

Bairister-nl-Law. Ciown Svo, 61. 6d, 



Indian Usage and Judge^made La-w tn Madras. Demy 

Svo, I2J. 

I HEWilAtf, CarrfiHa/.— Charactorlatlca from the Writings of. 
Being Selcclions from his various Works, Atianged wlih the 
Author's personal Approval Seventh Edition. With Ponrsil. 
Crown Svo, fa. 
,* A Poitrait of CordiDal Newman, mounted for fniming, con 
be had, V. &/. 
— Kssays on Diet. Small crown Svo, 

Miscellanies. Vol. II, Essays, Tracts, and Addresses, Moral 

and Keligioui. Demy Svo, izi. 
Reminiscences of Two Exiles and Two Wars. Crown 

Svo. 

New Social Teachings. By Politicds. Small ctown 81-0, Sj. 
mCOLS, Arthur, F.G.S., /■.^,<7.5.— Chapters from the Physical 

History of the Earth: an Introduction to Geoloey ond 

Falxonlology. With numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, 5^. 
NIHILL. ftev. H. Z>.— The Sisters of St. Mary at the Cross : 

'■* ■ - « of the Poor and their Work. Crown Svo, ai. dJ. 
NOEL, The Hen. ^ijofen.— Essays on Poetry and Poets. Demy 

I Euclid. Part I. containing 
icnts. Crown Svo, zr. W. 
Nucesi Ekehcises on tuk Svntax of the Punuc School Latin 
rwMEB. New Edition in Three Parts. Crown Svo, each Ij, 
" Tbe Three Parts can also be had bound together, y. 
OATES, Frank, E.R.G.S.—Matahela Land and the Victoria 
Falls. A Naturalist's Wanderings in Ihc Interior of South 
Africa. Edited by C. G. Gates, B.A. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and 4 Maps, Demy Svo, 3U. 
O'BRIEN, R. £'fliT>'.— Irish Wrongs and English Remedies, 
It with other Essays. Ctown Svo, 51. 
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OLIVER^ ^0^^.— Unnoticed Analogies. A Talk on the Irish 
Question. Crown 8vo. 

(fMEARA^ Kathleen,— -'HAXiTi Perreyve and his Counsels to 
the Sick. Small crown 8vo, 5J. 

One and a Half in Nor^w^ay. A Chronicle of Small Beer. By 
Either and Both. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6</. 

OWEILy the late Rev, Lord, — Sermons. With Mcmoii and Portnit. 
Crown 8vo, df. 

Kssays and Addresses. Cron'n 8vo, 5x. 

OTTLEY^ If, BuJbersMA.— The Great Dilemma. Christ His Own 
Witness or His Own Accuser. Six Lectures. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3J. 61/, 

Our Priests and their Tithes. By a Priest of the Province of 

Canterbur}'. Crown 8vo, $s. 

Our Public Schools — Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby 
Westminster, Marlborough, Tho GUarterhouse! 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PALMERy the late IVilliafn.—'Noles of a Visit to Russia in 
1840-1841. Selected and arranged by John H. Cardinal 
Newman, with Portrait. Crown Svo, 8j. 6ii, 

Early Christian Symbolism. A Series of Compositions from 
Fresco raintinL;r;, (ilas^cs, and Sculptured Sarcopha-tri. Editci 
by the Rev. riDvost NoRTHCOTE, b.D., and the l<e*v. Canon 
Brown LOW, M.A. With Coloured Plates, folio, 42J. or with 
Plain Plates, folio, 25J. 

Parchment Library. Choicely Printed on hand-made paper, limp 
parchment antique or cloth, 6s, ; vellum, 7j. 6d. each volume 

Sartor Resartus. By Thomas Carlyle. 

The Poetical Works of John Milton. 2 vols. 

. Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. Pollard. 

2 vols. 

Letters and Journals of Jonathan Swift. Selected and 

edited, with a Commentary and Notes, l>y Stanley Lane 1*oolf, 

De Quincey's Confessions of an English Opium Eater. 
Reprinted from the First Edition. Edited by Kichard GARNErr. 

The Gospel according to Matthew, Mark, and LuKe. 

Selections from the Prose Writings of Jonathan Swift. 
With a Preface and Notes by Stanley 1-ane- Poole and 
Portrait. 

English Sacred Lyrics. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds's Discourses. Edited by Edmund 

GOSSE. 
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Selectlona from Milton's Prose 'Wrltlnga. Edited by 



Ernest Mykks. 



Translated by Ihe Kcv. Canon T. K, 



English Comic DramatisU. Ediicd fay Oswald Crawfund. 
English Lyrics. 

Edited byMAKK Pattison. 

French Lyrics. Selected and Annolaitd by George SAfKTs- 

BURV. Wilh a Miniatnie Frontispiece designed and etched by 

H. G. Glindoni. 
Fables by Mr. John Gay, Wilh Memoir by Austin Dobson, 

and an Etched Portrait from an unliniihcd Oil Sketch by Sir 

Godficy Kneller, 
Select Letters or Percy Bysshe SheUey. Edited, with an 

Introduction, by Richakd Garkett. 
The Christian Year. Thoughts in Vetse for the Sundayt and 

Holy Days ihrouchout the Year. With MiniaturE Portnut of the 

Rev. J. Keble, after a Drawing by G. Richmond, R.A. 
Shalupere's Works. Complete in TkcIvc Voluioes. 
Eighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by Austin 

DoBSON. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 
Q. Horatl Flacd Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornish, Assistant 

Hostet Bl Eton. With a Ftonlispiece after a design by L, Alma 

Tadema, etched by Leopold Lowenstam. 
Edgar Allan Poe's Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by 

Andrew Lanc, and a Frontispiece by Linley Sambourne. 
Shakspere's Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowdbn, With a 

Frontispiece etched by Leopold Loweniitam, al'lei the Death 

English Odes. Selected by EiiMUNn Gosse. With Frontis- 
piece on India paper by Hamo Tbornyciolt, A-R.A. 

or the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas A Kempis. A 
revised Translation. With Fiuntispiece on India paper, from a 
Design by W. B. Richmond, 

Poems ! S-It'cted from Percy Bvsshb Shelley. Dedicaicd to 
Ladji Shelley, With a Preface by Richard Gaenbtt and c 
Miniature Fri:,ntispiece, 
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FARSLOE, ^ese/>A.—OvT Railways. Sketches, Historical nd 
Descriptive. With Practical Informatioii a* to Pares uid Rats, 
etc., and a Chapter on Railway Reform. Ciown Sro, 6t. 

PASCAL, Blaiu.^The Thoughts of. Translated fti»ca the Text li 
Auguste Molinier, by C. Kegan Paul. Laj^e crown Sto, vitb 
FrODlispiecE, prialed on hand-inade paper, parchment antiqae, Ci 
cloth, in. ; vellum, 151. New Edition. Crowo S»o, fit. 

PA TOil, W. W.— Down the Islands. A',Voragc to the Caribbea 
With niustiatioD. Medium Svo, \ti. 

PAUL, C. /Tegatt.— Biographical Sketchea, Printed on faaodmuJc 
paper, bound in buckram. Second EdilloD. Crown Snt, js. 6i. 

PEARSON. Rev. i',— Week-day Living. A Book for Voone Sto 
and Women. Second Editioo. Ctuwn Svo, Sj. 



PIDGEON, D.—Kn Enginear'a Holiday; or. Notes of a Rom4 

Trip from Long, o to 0°. New and Cheaper Edltioa T-it 

crown Svo, ^!. Id. ^^ 

Old "World Questions and New World Answers. Seeo^ 

Edition. Large crown Svo, 71. ftd. 

Plain Thoughts for Men. Eight Lectures delivered at Foiestei^ 
Hall, Clerkenwell, daring the London Mistion, 1SS4. CrowB 
Svo, cloth, \s. 6d ; paper covers, jj, 

PLOWRIGHT, C.B.— The Britlah Uredlnoaand UatllaBinMJ. 
With lUuslralions. Demy Svo. loj. 6</. 

PRICE, Prof. Bonamy. — Chapters on. Practical Political 
Kconomy. ISeing the Substance of Lectures delivered befoit 
the University of Oxford, New and Cheaper Edition. Crcnn 
Svo. SI. 

Prig's Bede ; the Venerable Bcde, Eipurrated, Expounded, and Ea- 
posed. By "The Prig," Second Edition. Fcap, Svo, 31, 6tL 

Pulpit Comroentary, The. {Old TistamaU Stria.) Edited by the 
Rev. J. S. ExKLL, M.A., and the Veij Rev. Dean H DM. 
Spbnce, M.A., D,D. 
Genesis. By the Rev, T. Whitklaw, D.D. With Homilies by 
the Very Rev, J, F. Montgomery, D.D., Rev. Prof. R. ^ 
Redford, M.A., LL.B.. Rev, F, Hastings, Rev. W. 
Roberts, M.A. An Inlroductinn to the Study of the Old 
Testament by the Venerable Archdeacon Fahrar, D.D,, F, R.Sl" 
and Introducliona to the Pentatcueli by the Right Rev, H, COT^ 
TERiLi, D.D,, and Rev. T. WuiTELAW, M.A Eighth Editicn, 
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Pulpit Commentary, The — canliniud. 

Exodus. By the Rev. Canon Rawlinson. Wilh HomiliM by 
Rev. J. Ohr, D.D., Rev, D, Young, B.A., Rev. C. A. Good- 
HART, Rev. J. Ubqubabt, and Ibe Kev. H. T. Robjohns. 
Founh Edition. 2 vols,, gj. each. 

Leviticus, By the Rev, Prebendary Mbybick, M,A, Wilh 
Inlioduclions by the Rev, R. Collins, Rev, Professor A. Cave, 
and Homilies by Rev. Prof. Repford, LL.B., Rev, J. ,A. 
Macikinald, Rev. W. Clarkson , B.A., Rev, S. R. Aldridce, 
LL.B., and Rev. McCheyne Edoak, Fourth Edition. 151. 

Numbers. By the Rev. R. Wintehbotham, LL.B. With 
Homilies by the Rev. Professor W, Binnie, D.D., Rev. E. S. 
Prout, M.A., Rev. D. Young, Rev. J. Waite, nnd an Inlro- 
ducHon by the Rev. Thomas Wkitklaw, M.A. Fifth 
Edition. \%s. 

Deuteronomy, By the Rev, W, L. Alexander, D.D. With 

"--"■-'-"- ^ ■-" - '"'>.. Rev. ^. :__, 

i, M.A, Fourth 
edition, IS J. 

Joshua, By Rev, J. T. LlAs, M.A. With Homilies by Rev. 
S. R. ALnRJDGE, LL,B., Rev. R. Glovkr, Rev, E, de 
PressensE, D.D., Rev, J. Waite, B.A., Kev. W. F. Adenev, 
M.A, ; and an Introduction by the Rev. A. Pluumee, M.A, 
Fifth Edition, lis. 6rf. 

Judges and Ruth. By the Bishop of Bath uid Wells, and 
Rev. J, M0RISO.1, D.D, With HomUics by Rev. A. F. Muir, 
M.A., Rev. W. F. Adenev, M.A., Rev. W. M. Statham, and 
Rev. Professor J, Thomson, M.A. Fifth Edition, lor. 6rf. 

1 Samuel. By the Very Rev. R. P. Smith, D.D, With Homilies 
by Rev. DoNALD Frasbr, D.D., Rev. Prof. Chapman, and 
Rev. B. Dale. Sixth Edition, i;;. 

1 Kings. By the Rev. Joseph Hammond, LUB. With Homilies 
by the Rev. E. de PhessbnsS, D.D., Rev. J, Waiti, B.A., 
Rev. A. Rowland, LL.B., Rev. J. A. Macdonald, and Rev. 
J. Ueqohart. Fifth Edition. 151. 

1 ChronlcJes. By the Rev. Prof. P. C, Babeee, M.A., LL.B. 
With Homilies by Rev. Prof, J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. R. 
Tuck, B.A., Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A., Rev. F. Whitfield, 

M.A., and Rev. RICHARD GLOVER. 151. 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. By Rev. Canon G. Rawunson, 
M.A. With Homilies by Rev, Prof, J, R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. 
Prof. R. A. Rbdford, LL.B., M.A., Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A., 
Rev. J. A. Macdonald, Rev. A. Mackbnnal, B.A., Rev. W, 
Clarkson, B.A., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. Dinwiddib, 
LL.B., Rev. Prof. Rowlands, B,A., Rev. G. Wood, B,A„ 
Rev, Pnrf. P. C. Barker, M.A,, LL.B,, and Ihe Rev. J. S. 
EXELL, M.A. Sixth Edition, i vol., iw. W. 
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Isaiah. B7 the Rev, Canon G. Rawuksok, MJL Willi He 
by Rev. Piof. E. JOHKSON, M.A., Rev. W, Clarkson, 
Kev. W. M. St&tiiah, and Rer. R. TocK, B.A. £ 
Edilion. 3 vols., 15^. each. 

Jeremiah. {Vol. I.) By the Rev. Canon T. K, Ch 
D.n. With HomiliM by the Rev. W. F. Adenbv, M.A. 
A. F. MoiR, M,A., Rev. S. Conway, B.A., Rev, J. fl 
ll.A., and Rev. D. VOUMC, B.A. Third Edition, i jt. 

Jeremiah {Vol. II.) and Lamentations. By Rev. Canon 
CiiKVNB, D.D. With Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Tho 
M,A,, Rev. W. F. Adehey, M.A., Rev. A. F. Mdik, 
Rev. S. Conway, B.A., Rev. D. YouNG, B.A. 15^. 
losea and Joel. By the Rev. Pre 

With Homilies W the Rev. Prof. J , 

A. Rowland, B.A,, LL.B., Rev. C Jehdan, M.A., I 
Rev. J. Orr, D.D., and Rev. D. THOMAS, D.D. 151. 
Pulpit Conimentary, The. (.\Vai Ttstament Stries.) 

St. Mark. ISy Vury Rev. E. Bickkrsteth, D.D., Dean of 
field. With Homilies by Rev, Ptof. Thomso:«, M.A., Rev 
]. J. Gives. I'h,U., D,D., Rev. I'rof. Johnson, M.A. R 
Rowland, B.A., LL.B., Rev. A. Mum, and Rev. R. G 
Fifth EiUiion. 2 vols., lot. (td. each. 

St. John. By Rev, Prof, H. R. Reynoi.ds, D.D 
Homilies by Rev. Ptof. T, Ckoskery, D.D., Rev Prof 
TtiusisON, M.A., kev, D. YouNO, B.A., Rev. B. Til 
Rev. G. liROWN. Si'-iinil Edilion. 1 vols. 151. each. 

The Acts of the Apostles. By the Bishop of Hath and ^^ 
With Homilies by Rev. I'rof. P. C. Barker, M.a.. LL I! 
Prof. K. Johnson, M.A., Rev. Prof. R. A. Rf.rkord" i 
Rev. R. Tuck, B.A., iicv. W. Clakkso.n, li,^\. ' j 
Eililion. 3 vols., loj. 6d. each. 

1 Corinthians. By the Ven. Aichdeacon Farrar, D D 

Homilies by Rev. Hi-Chancellor LlPsCOMfj, Ll^n' 
David Thomas, D.U., Rev. D. Frashr, D.D., Kev* 
J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., Rev, R '-] 
B.A, Rev. E. IIurndall, M.A., and Rev. H. Uremner 
Fourth Edition. 151. 

2 Corinthians and Galatlans, By the Vcn. Archd 
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Homilies bv Kev. En-Chancellor Lipscomb, LL.I). Rev T 
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Epheslass, FhiUpplans. and ColosBlans. By Ihe Rev. Prof. 
W. G. Blaikib, D.D., Rev. B, C. Caffin, M.A., and Rev. G. 
G. FiNDLAV, B.A. With Homilira by Rev. D. Thomas, D.D., 
Rev. R. M. Edgak, M.A., Rev. R. Finlayson, IJ.A., Rev. 
\V, F. Adenbv, M.A., Rev. Prot T. Croskkry, D.D., Rev. 
E. S. Proot, M.A., Rev. Cnnon Verkom Hutton, and 
Rev. U. R. Thomas. D.D. Second Edition. 3ir. 
Thessalonlans, Tlmolhy, Tllua, and Philemon. By the 
Bishop of Bath and WelU. Rev. Dr. G1.0AG and Rev. Dr. Ealbs. 
With Homilies by the Rev. B. C. Caffim, M.A., Rev. R. 
FiNLAVSON, B.A.. Rev. Prof. T. Croskerv, D.D.. Rev. W. F. 
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QUEKRTT, Rtv. IK— My Sayings and Doings. With Remi- 

Diaceoces of my Life. With lllusliatiom. Demy Svo, iS/. 
RANKB, Ltepoid mm.— Universal History, The oldest Historical 
Group of Nations and Ihe Greeks. Edited by G. W, pROritERO. 
Demy Svo, i6i, 
RENDELL, J. jV.— Concise Handbook of the Island of 
Madeira. WithPlonof FuncbalandMapof the Island. Fcap. 
Svo, II. bd. 
REVELL, W. /'.—Ethical Forecasts, Crown Svo, 31. 6aL 
REYNOLDS, Rni. y. If.— The Supernatural in Nnture. A 
Veriiication by Free Use of Science. Third Edition, Rtvisi:'! 
and Eidai^ed. Demy Svo, 14/. 
The Mystery of Miracles. Third and Enlaiged Edition. 

Crown Svo, fc. 
The Mystery of the Universe our Commoa Faith, Demy 

Immortality a Physical Fact. Crown 

RIBQT,Fn>f. 75.— Heredity: APsjchoiogical Study ofiu Phenomena, 
its Laws, its Causes, and its Conieqiieiice& Second Edition, 
Large crovm Svo, 9/. 
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RJVINGTON^ Z«i(/.— Authority, or a Plain Reaaon for J* 
Ing the Church of Rome. Crown 8yo.» ^r. 6</. 

ROBERTSON, The laU Reu. F. IV,, Af.A.—ULt^ and ]>tten 
! Edited by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M. A. 

I. Two vols., tmifonn with the Sennons. With Steel Pod 
Crown Svo, 7j. 6</. 
t , II. Library Edition, in Demy Svo, with Portrait. i2f. 

: III. A Popular Edition, in i vol. Crown Svo, 6x. 
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Notes on Genesis. New and Cheaper Edition. Small crown 

Expository Lectures on St. Paul's Epistles to 
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An Analysis of Tennyson's " In Memoriam." (Dedi< 
by Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcap. Svo, 2J. 

The Education of the Human Race. Translated fron 
German of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcap. 8vo 2j. i 
The above Works can also be had, bound in half morocco. 

*<i* A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, mounted for fran 
can be had, 2s, 6d, 

ROGERS, ^r///ww.— Reminiscences. Compiled by R. H. Hadi 
With Portrait. Crown Svo, df. 

ROMANES, G, 7. — Mental Evolution in Animals. Wi 
Posthumous Essay on Instinct by Charles Darwin F. 
Demy Svo, 12s, 

ROSMINI SERB ATI, Aft/omff.—XAfe, By the Rev. W. Lockh. 
Second Edition, 2 vols. \Vith Portraits. Crown Svo 12s, 

ROSS, y««^/.— Italian Sketches. With 14 full-page Illustrati 
Crown Svo, ys. 6d. 

RULE, Martin, M.A,-^The Life and Times of St. Anse 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of 
Britains. 2 vols. Demy Svo, 32J. 

SAVER y, C. is.— The Church of England; an Hlstorj 
Sketch. Crown Svo, 

SAYCE, Rrj, Archibald Henry, — Introduction to the Science 
Language. 2 vols. Second Edition. Large post 8vo 21, 

SCOONES, W, Baptiste.—VoMT Centuries of English I^ette 
A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of 
Paston Letters to the Present Time. Third Edition. L« 
crown Svo, 6/. 
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SEYMOUR, II'. Dighy, 0.(7.,— Home Hule and Stal« Supre- 
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Shakspere's Works. The Avon Edition, ta vols., fcap. Svo, doth, 

iSi. ; in cloth boi, au. ; bound ia 6 vols., cloih, 15J. 
Shakspere's TVorks, an Index lo. By Evangeline O'Connor. 

Crown Svo, 51. 
SHELLEY, Ftrey Jlyisif.—Hte. By Edward Dowdbn, LL.D. 

2 vols. With PortriilE. Demy Svo, 3611. 
SHILLITO, RtB. ^5*A.— "Womanhood : its Dutiti, Temptition' 

and Privileges. A Book for Young Women. Third Edition. 

Crown Svo, y, W. 
Shooting, Practical Hints o 

and \\s Management. £ 

Demy 8vo, i2j, 

Augustine, Superior of the Sisters of Charity at the SI. 

iotutnnis Hospital at Bonn. Authorized TninsLiliDn by Hans 
'HAKAU, from llie German "Memorials of Amalib VON 

Lasaulx." Cheap Edition. Luge crown Svo, 41. hd. 
SKINNER, yamts^X Memoir, By the Author of "Charles Lowder." 

With a Preface by the Rev. Canon Caetek, and Portrait. 

Large crown, 71. bd. 
•,• Also B cheap Edition. With Poitrait. Fourth Edition. Crown 

Svo, 31. &/. 
SMEATON, D. Mastensie. ^1h^ Loyal Karens of Burma. 

Crown Svo, 41. 61/. 
SMITH, Edward, M.D., LL.B., /l^. 5". —Tubercular Consump- 
tion in Its Early and Remcdiabte Stages. Second 

Edition. Crown Svo, bs. 
SMITH, L. .;*.— The Music of the tiVaters ! Sailor's Chanties 

and Working Songa of the Sea. Demy Svo. 
Spanish Mystics. By the Editor of " Many Voices." Crown Svo, Ji. 
Specimens of English Prose Style from Malory to Ha- 

caulay. Selected and AnooUted, with an Introductory Essay, 

by George Saintsbury. La^e crown Svo, printed on hand- 

made paper, parchment antique or cloth, 13J. ; vetlum, 15/. 
Stray Papers on Education, and Scenes from School Ijfe. By B. H. 

Second Edition. SnutU crown Svo, 31. 61/. 
STUEA TFEILD, Rev. C. S., //■. ^,— Lincolnshire and the Danes. 

Lar^e crown Svo, Is. &/. 
STRECKER-WISLICENnS.—OTf,aTAtiCtifira.\sXrs. Trsn'ihledflnd 

Edited, with Extensive Additions, by W. K. ffODOKlnsOH, 

Ph.D., and A. J. GsKENAWAr, F.I.C. Second and cheaper 

Edition. Demy Svo, Izi. hd. 
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Suakln, 1885 ; being a Sl;eich or the Cnrnpaign of tJiis jrar. By la 
Officer who was there. Second Edition. Crown Svo, aj. bd. 

SULL Y, yames, jV.^.— PesslmiHin ; ■ History and a CriiicUm, 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 141. 

SWANWICK, Anna.— An Utopian Dream, and how It may 
be Rsallzed. Fcnp. Svn, u. 

SWEDBNBOHG, Eman.—Ua Cultu 8t Amoro Del ubi Agltur 



On the Worship and Love of God. Tcealing oT the Biith 
of the Eirth, Paradise, and the Abode of Lii-ing CicatntK. 
Translated from the original Latin. Crown Svo, jt, 6rf, 

Prodromua PhllosophiEB Ratlocinantis de InQnliD, 
et Causa Finali Creationls: deque Mccha.nismt> Opeia- 



is AnimiB el Corporis. Edidii Thomas MusaAV Gobmak, 
M.A. Crown Svo, 7/. 6d. 
TACITUS.— The Agricola. A Translation. SmiU ciown Svo. K, ftL 
TARRING, C, y.—A Practical KlementaryTuPkish Gramjnxr. 

Crown Svo, lii. 



TA YLOR, Rev. Canon Isaat, LLJJ.—Tha Alphabet. An Accoiuil of 

the Origin and Development of Leileis. With □umcroiia TkUa 

and Facsimiles, s vols. Demy Svo, 3^, 
Leaves from an Egyptian Note-book. Crotm Svo. 
TAYLOR, ^emf.—The Marriage Ring. With Preface, Notes, 

and Appendices. Edited by t'KANCis BoRDeTT Money Coutr. 

Small crown Svo, 3i. 6^ 



TAYLOR, Seil!(y. — 'PToai Sharing between Capital and 
Labour. To which is added a Memorandum on the Indtctiis) 
Parinetship at the Whilwood Collieri^ by Archihald and 
Hbnkv Bkicgs, with remarks by Sedlev Taylor, Crown 8»o 



Laws of Lffe after the Mind of Christ. 

Itown Svo, 71. &;. each. 

Ago and AcUvIty. 



Two Series. 
THOMPSON, Sir H.—TtieX. In Relation to 

Fcap. Svo, cloth, u. 6rf. ; paper covers, 
TIDMAN, Paul F.— Money and Labour, is. 6rf. 
TODBUNTER, Dr. %—A Study of SJielley. Crown Svo, 7/. 
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TOLSTOI, Count I>c,— Christ's Christianity. TransUlcd from the 

Ruuian, Large crown Svo, 7/. bd. 
TKANT, WUUam.—Tt&Aa Unions : Their Origin, Objects, and 

Efficacy. SniiiU crown Svo, u, f>d. ; paper covets, it. 
TRENCH, The tate R, C, jircA&isAB/.—L^UeTS and Memorials. 

By Ihe Aalhor of "Charles Lowder." Wilh two i'oMrails. 

Notes on the Parables of Our Lord. Fourteenth E<litian. 

Svo, lai. Cheap Edilion, 71. 6J. 
Notes on tbe Miracles ot Our Lord. Twelfth Edition. 

8vo, iw. Cheap Edition, 71, 6rf. 
Studies In the Gospels. Fifth Edition, Revised. Svo, loj, &/. 
Brief Thoughts and Meditations on Some Passages In 

Holy Scripture. Third Edition, Crovm 8»o, 3/. &/. 
Synonyms of the Newr Testament, Tenth Edition, En 

la^ed. Svo, 121. 
Sermons New and Old. Crown Svo, 6r. 
Westtnlnster and other Sermons. Crown Svo, 61, 
On the Authorized Version of the New Testament. 

Second Edition. Svo, 71. 
Commentary on tha Epistles to tbe Seven Churches in 

Asia. Fgonh Edilion, Revised. Svo, Sj. 6J. 
The Sermon on the Mount. An Exposition drawn rrom the 

Writings of St. Augustine, with on Essay oa his Merits as an 

Inlerarelei of Holy Scripture. Fourth Edilioa, Eolarged, Svo. 

Shipwrecks of Faith. Three Sermons preached before the 
University of Cambridge in May, 1867. Fcap. Svo, 2J. &/. 

Lectures on Medlsval Ctiurch History. Being the Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered at Queen's Collfgc, London. Second 
Edition. Svo, iw. 

English, Past and Present. Thitlcetilh Edition, Kevtied and 
Improveil. Feap. Svo, y. 

On the Study of "Words. Twenlielli Edilion, Revised. 
Fcap. Bvo, 5/. 

Select Glossary of English Words Used Formerly tn 
Senses Different from the Present. Sixth Ediiioo, 
Revised and Enlarged. Fcap. Svo, 51. 

Proverbs and Their Lessons. Seventh Edilion, Enlarged, 
Fcap. 8voi 4J. 

Poems. CaUeaed and Arranged aoew. Nbth Edition. Fcap. 
Svo, 7t W. 
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TRENCH, The lati R. C, ArckHskap.- 

Poems. Ijbrary Edidon. 2 vols. Small crown 8vo, lor. 

Sacred Latin Poetry. Chiefly LTiicaly Selected and Anasg« 
for Use. Third Edition, Corrected and Improved. Fcap. 8to, ^l 

A Household Book of English Poetry. Selected ant 
Arranged, with Notes. Fourth Edition, Revised. Extra fcap 
8vo, 5J, (id. 

An Essay on the Life and Genius of Calderon. Wltl 
Translations from his "Life's a Dream" and ** Great Theatre o 
the World." Second Edition, Revised and Improved. Extr 
fcap. 8vo, 5^. 6d, 

Gustavus Adolphus in Gernxany, and otlier Lecture 
on the Thirty Years' "War. Third Edition, Enlarged 
Fcap. 8vo, 4J. 

Plutarch : his Life, his Lives, and his Morals. Secon 
Edition, Enlarged, Fcap. 8vo, jx. 6d, 

Remains of the late Mrs. Richard Trench. Being Selec 
lions from her Journals, Letters, and other Papers. I^w an 
Cheaper Issue. With Portrait. 8vo, dr. 

TUTHILLy C. A. /^.—Origin and Development of Christian 
Dogma. Crown 8vo. 

TWINING, Louisa.— 'WovKtionsQ Visiting and Managemen 
during Twenty-Five Years. Small crown 8vo iS 

Two Centuries of Irish History. By various Writers. Edited b 
Prof. J. Bryce. Demy 8vo. 

VALcTEREMAO, Rev. J. /*.— The Serpent of Eden. A Philc 

logical and Critical Essay. Crown 8vo, 4J. 6</. 

VICARY, y. Ful/ard.Sagai Time. With Illustrations. Crown Svo 
*js, 6d, 

VOLCKXSOMy E. W. s^.— Catechism of Elementary Moden 
Chemistry. Small crown Svo, 3J. 

WALPOLE, Chas. George.— K Short iHistory of Ireland from the 
Earliest Times to the Union with Great Britain. 
With 5 Maps and Appendices. Third Edition. Crown Svo dr. 

"Words of Jesus Christ taken from the Gosx>els. Small crown 
8vo, 2f. dd, 

WARD, Wilfrid.— TYie Wish to Believe, A Discussion Conceni. 
ing the Temper of Mind in which a reasonable Man should 
undertake Religious Inquiry. Small crown 8vo, $s, 

WARD, William George, PA.D.—Kssays on the Philosophy of 
Theism. Edited, with aa Introdnctioa, by Wilfrid Warix 
2 vols. Demy Svo, 21 s. 
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WEDMORE, FrtJiriek.—init) Masters of Genre Painting. With 

Sixteen Illustntioiu. Post Sto, ^^. bd. 
WHITMAN, 5i'iVr.— Convention aJ Cant: its Results uid Remedy. 

Crovm SvD, 6i. 
WHITNEY, Prof. William ZJw.f^/. — Essentials of EagJUh 

Grammar, for the Use of Schools, Second Edition, Crown 

8vo, p. 6</. 
WHITWORTH, C«™CT./(»rf.— An Anglo-Indian Dictionary; 

a Glomry of Indian Terms used in English, and of such English 

01 atliec NoD-IndiiLn Terms is have obtained special meanings in 

India. Demy Svo, cloth, izi. 
WILSON, Mrs. R. /".—The Christian Brothers. Their Origin and 

Work. With a Sketch of Ihe Lite of their Founder, tbe Ven, 

Jean Baptistb, de la Salte. Ciovm Svo, 61. 
WOLTMANN, Dr. Alfred, and WOERMANN. Dr. Jar/.— History 

of Painting. With numerous Illustiutions, Medium Svo. 

Vol. I. Painting in Antiquity and the Middle Ages. iSj. ; 

bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 30/. Vol. II. The Painting of the 

RenascEncc, 4ir. ; bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 451. 
rOUMANS, Edward L., JIf.D.—R. Class Book of Chemistry, on 

Ihe Basis of the New Syslem. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 

Sto, SI. 
YOUMANS, Elita ^.— First Book of Botany. Designed to 

Cultivate the Observing Powers of Children. With 300 

Engravings, New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 3/. &/, 
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Principles of " Natural Selection " and " Inheritance " to Political 
Society. By Waller Bagehot, Eighlh Edition. 51. 



IV. Mind and Body : the Theories of Iheir Relation. By Alexander 

Bain, LL.D. With Four riluslrationa. Eighih Edilioa. St. 

V. The Study of Sociology. By Ifeibctl Spencer, TliiiWenlh 
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VI. The Conservation of Energy. By Balfonr Stewart, M.A., 

LL.D., F.R.S. With 14 Illustrations. Seventh Edition. 51. 

VII. Animal I^ocoxnotlon ; or Walking, Swimming, and Flying. By 

J. B. Pcttigrew, M.D., F.R.S., etc. With 130 Illustzations. 
Third Edition. 51. 

VIII. Responsibility In Mental Disease. By Henzy Mandsley, 

M.D. Fourth Edition. $s. 

IX. The Neinr Chemistry. By Professor J. P. Cooke. With 31 

Illustrations. Ninth Edition. 5/. 

X. The Science of Law. By Professor Sheldon Amos. Sixth Edition. 

XI. Animal Mechanism : a Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial Loco- 

motion. By Professor E. J. Marey. With iiy Illustratioos. 
Third Edition. 51. 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent and Danvinlsm. By Professor 

Oscar Schmidt. With 26 Illustrations. Seventh Edition. 51. 

XIII. The History of the Conflict bet-ween Religion and 

Science. By J. W. Draper, M.D., LL.D. Twentieth Edition. 

XIV. Fungi : their Nature, Influences, and Uses. By M. C. Cooke, 

M.A., LL.D. Edited by the Kcv. M. J. Berkeley, M. a!, F.L.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 5^. 
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Hermann Vogel. With 100 Illustrations. Fifth Edition, y. 

XVI. The Life and Growth of Language. By Professor Williac 

Dwight Whitney. Fifth Edition. 5J. 

XVII. Money and the Mechanism of Kxchange. By V. 

Stanley Jevons, M.A., F.R.S, Eighth Edition. 5^. 

XVIII. The Nature of Llglit. With a General Account of Physical 
Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lommel. With 18S Illustrations and a 
Table of Spectra in Chromo -lithography. Fourth Edition, v* 

XIX. Animal Parasites and Messmates. By P. J. Van Bcnedcn. 

With 83 Illustrations. Third Edition. 5J. 

XX. On Fermentation. By Professor Schiitzenhcrger. With iS 

Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 51. 

XXI. The Five Senses of Man. By Professor Bernstein. \\i(b^ 

91 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. 5^. 

XXII. The Theory of Sound in its Relation to Music. By Pro- 

fessor Pictro Blaserna. With numerous Illustrations, Third 
Edition. $s, 

XXIII. Studies in Spectrum Analysis. By J. Norman Lockycr. 
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With six photographic Illustrations of Spectra, and 
engravings on Wood. Fourth Edition. 6j. 6d, 
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XX!V, A History of the Growth of the Steam Engiae. By 
Professor K, H. Thursion. Wilh numctous lUusttaUons, I'outili 
Edition. Jj. 

KXV, Education as a Science. B}* Alexander Baia, LL.D. Sixib 
Edition, 5 J. 
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Edition, 5r. 

XXVII, Modern Chromatics. With Applieatioiw to An nnd In- 
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Second Edition. Ji. 
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Woodcuts, Third Edition. 5J, 
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XXXIII. Sight ; an Exposition of the Principles of Monoculfir and 
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XXXIV. nluslona: a Psycholtgical Study. By James Sully. Third 
Edition. S'. 
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Wood. Fourlf 

XXXVI. Suicide ; an Essay on Comparative Moral Statistics. By Prof. 
H. Morsdli, Second Edition. With Diagrams. Sr, 



XXXVIII. Myth and Science : ao Essay, By Tilo Vignail. Third 
Edition. With Suppknientory Noit. jj. 

XXXIX. The Sun. By Professor Young. With Illustrations . Third 
Edition. Jj. 

XL, Ants, Bees, and 'Wasps: a Record of Observations on the 
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XLI. Animal Intelligence. Bj G. J. Romanes. LI^D^ 

Fourth Edition. 5^. 

XLII. The Concepts and Theories of Modem Physi< 

J. B. Stallo. Third Edition. 5/. 
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XLIII. Diseases of Mexnoxy ; An Essay in the Positive Psi 
By Proil Th. Ribot Third Edition. $/. 

XLIV. Man before Metals. By N. Joly, with 148 Him 
Fourth Edition. 5j. 

XLV. The Science of Politics. By Prof. Sheldon Amoi 

Edition. 5^. 

j^ XLVI. Elementary Meteorology. By Robert H. SootL 

Edition. With Numerous Illustrations. 5/. 

XLVII. The Organs of Speech and their Application 
Formation of Articulate Sounds. By Geors : 
Von Meyer. With 47 Woodcuts. 51. 

XLVIII. Fallacies. A View of Lo^c from the Practical S 

Alfred Sidgwick. Second Edition. 5J. 

XLIX. Origin of Cultivated Plants. By Alphonse de K 

Second Edition. 5j« 
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on Primitive Nervous Systems. By G. J. Romanes 

Illustrations. 51. 

LT. The Common Sense of the Exact Sciences. By 
William Kingdon ClifTord. Second Edition. With 100 

LIT. Physical Expression : Its Modes and I^rlncip] 
Francis Warner, M.D., F.R.C.P., Hunterian Professor 
parativc Anatomy and ^Physiology, R.C.S.E. With 
trations. 5J. 

LIII. Anthropoid Apes. By Robert Ilartmann. With 63 
tions. 5j. 

LIV. The Mammalia in their Relation to Primeval 
By Oscar Schmidt. With 51 Woodcuts. 51. 

LV. Comparative Literature. By II. Macaulay Posnett, LI 

LVI. Earthquakes and other Earth Movements. ] 
John Milne. W'ith 38 Figures. Second Edition. 5^. 

LVII. Microbes, Ferments, and Moulds. By E. L. Trc 
With 107 Illustrations. 5J. 

LVIII. Geographical and Geological Distribution of An 
By Professor A. Hcilprin. With Frontispiece. 5J, 

LIX. Weather. A Popular Exposition of the Nature of 1 
Changes from Day to Day. I'v the Hon. Ralph Aben 
Second Edition. With 96 Illusririons. 51. 
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LX. Animal Magnetism. By Alfred Binet and Charles Fiit. 51. 

LXI. Manual of British Dlscomycetes, wLili descriptions of alt Ihe 
Species of Fungi hltheilu found in Britain included in the Family, 
and Illustrations of the Genera. By William Phillips, F.L.S. 5^. 

LXn. International Law. With Mtr^irinls tor a Code of Intel- 
national Law. By Professor Leane I^vi. 51. 

LXIII. The Geological History of Plants. By Sir J. William 
Dawson. With So Figures, y. 

LXIV. The Origin of Floral Structures through Insect 
and other Agencies. By Rev, Prof. G. Ilcnslow. With 
88 Illustrations. 5J. 

LXV. On the Senses, Instincts, and Intelligence of Animals. 
With -special Reference to Insects. By Sir John Lubbock, Ban., 
M.r. 100 Illustrations. «*■ 



MILITARY WORKS. 

SRJCA-E.VBURY, Col. C. B., Jf.A. — iAiUtary HandbooXs for 
Hegi mental OfDcers. 
I. Military Siietching and Reconnaissance. By Col. 

F. J. Hutchison and Major H. G. MacGiegor. Fifth 
Edition. With 16 Plates. bmaU trowii Svo, 4J. 
II. The Elements of Modem Tactics Practically 
applied to English Formations. By Licui.-Col. 
Wilkinson Shaw. Sixth Edition. With 25 Plates and 
Maps. Simll ctown Svo, qi, 
in. Field Artillery. Its Equipment, Oi^niialion and Tactics 
By Major Sisson C. Pratt, R.A. With 12 Plates. Third 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, di. 

IV. The Elements of Military Administration. First 
Part : Permanent Spleen of Administration. By Major 
J. W. Boilon. SmaU crown Svo, 71, bd. 

V. MUltary Law; Its Procedure and Practice. By Major 
Sisson C. Pratt, R.A, Third Edition. Revised. Small 
crown Svo, 41. 6d'. 



VII. Field Worka. Their Technical Construction and Tactical 
Application. By the Editor, Co!, C. E. Brackcnbury. R.A. 
Small crown Svo. 
BROOKE, Major, C. A*,— A System of Field Training. Small 
crown Svo, cloth limp, n. 
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Campaign of Fredericksburg, Movember— I>eoeinberi 18C 

A Stady for Officers of Volunteers. 'Bf a Line Officer. Vi 
5 Maps and Plans. Second Edition. Qown 8to, 51. 

CLERY^ C. Francis^ CWL— Minor Tactics. With 26 Maps and Pla 

Seventh Edition, Revised. Crow-n Svo, 9^. 

COLVILE, Lieut.-Coi. C. /l— MUitary Tribunals. Sewed, 2J. 

CRAUFURD, Capt. H. 7.— Suggestions for the Military Tral 
ing of a Company of Infantry. Crown Svo, u. 6^. 

HAMILTON^ CapLlan^AJ^.C.^TYi^ Fighting of the Future. 

HARRISON, Cot. -^.— The Ofllcer^ Memorandum Book. 
Peace and War. Fourth Edition, Revised thiouglu 
Oblong 32mo, red basil, with pencil, 3r. 6</. 

Notes on Cavalry Tactics, Organisation, etc. By a Cav 

Officer. With Diagrams. Demy Svo, \zs, 

PARR, Col H, Hallam, C.J/. (7.— The Dress, Horses, i 
Equipment of Infantry and StafT OfUcers. Cr 
Svo, \s. 

Further Training and Equipment of Mounted 
fan try. Crown Svo, is. 

SCIIAIV, Co!. //.—The Defence and Attack of Positions j 
Localities. Third Ivlition, Revisetl and Corrected. Ci 
Svo, 3J. (ki. 

STONE, Capt. K Gleaih-ik^, A'. ^.—Tactical Studies from 
Franco-German War of 1870-71. With 22 Lithogri 

Sketches and Maps. Demy Svo, lOJ. 6r/. 

WILKIN.SOK, II. Sfxnscr, dipt. 2.0th lancashire A*. l\ Citi 

Soldiers. Es-^ays towards the Im]>rovcmcnt of the Volui 
I'orre. Oown Svo, 2J. (yd. 



POETRY. 

ADA 



MOF.ST. r/rrrM'.— The Liturgical Poetry of Adan 
St. Victor. From the text of Gai'tikr. With Translations 
English in tlie ()rii;inal Metres, and Short Explanatory N< 
by DiGDY S. Wran(;ham, M.A. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, pH 
on hand-made paper, boards, 21s. 

ALEXANDER, William, D.D., Bishop of Derry.—^X., Augustli 
Holiday, and other Poems. Crown Svo, 6j. 

AUCIIMUTY,A. C— Poems of English Heroism : From l^rui 
burh to Lucknow ; from Athcbtan t«» Albert. Small cro^i^-n \ 

\5. Gil 
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bs. 
BAVNES, Rev. Canon H. ^,— Home Songs for Quiet Hours. 

Fouilh aad Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo, clulh, u. bd. 
BEVINGTQN, L. J.— Key Notes. Small crown 8vo, 51. 
BLUNT, iVilfriii .JrnKVH. — The "Wind and the ■Whirlwind. 

Demy 8™, 1$. 6rf. 
The Love Sonnets of Proteus. Fifih Edition, i8mo. Cloth 

extra, pit top, 5/. 

Book of Versa, A. By J. R. W. Smnll crown &\a, 2,. id. 

BOiVEN.N. C.,j1/1j<.— Simple English Poems. English Lit watu re 
for Junior Classes. In Foiu Parts. Parts I., 11.. and III., W. 
each, and Part IV., u. Complete, 31. 

BRYANT, W. C— Poems. Cbeap Edition, with Frontisiiicce. Small, 
crown 8vo, 31. 6J. 

Calderon's Dramas: the Wonder- Working Magician — Life is a 
iJicam — (he Purgatoiy of St. Patrick. Translated by Dekis 
Florence MacCahthv. Post Svo, las. 



COXHEAD, EtAt/.~BlTds and Babies. With 33 Illustraiidns. 
Imp. l6mo, ti, 

Dante's Dlvloa Commedia. Translated in the Ttrza Kima of 
Original, by F. K. H. Haselfoot. Demy Svo, i6j. 

/J£jVAy.S', 7.— English Sonnets. CoUected and Ananged iiy. Small 
crown Svo. 2j. W. 

DE VERB, /iuirey,— Poetical IWorks. 

I. The Search after Pkoskrfihe, etc. 6s. 
II. The Legends op St. Patrick, etc. bs. 
III. Alexander the Great, etc. ts. 
The Foray of Queen Meave, and other Legends of Ireland's 

Heroic Age. Small crown Svo, 51. 
X.egends of the Saxon Saints. Small crown Svo, 61. 
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DOBSON, Austin.— Old IVorld Idylls and other Venes. £( 

Edition. Elzevir 8vo, gilt top, 6x. 

At the Sign of the Lyre. Fifth Edition. Elzevir 8vo, 
top, 6i. 

Dorica. By E. D. S. Small crown 8vo, 5/. 

DOWDEN^ Edward^ ZZ. Z>.—Shakspere's Sonnets. With I 

duction and Notes. Laige post 8vo, 7/. 6</. 

DUTT^ Toru,—K Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields. NcwEdi 
Demy 8vo, lor. 6^. 

Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan. W^it] 
Introductory Memoir by EDMUND GossB. Second Edi 
iSmo. Cloth extra, gilt top, 5^. 

ELLIOTT^ Ebentzer, The Com Law ^/i>WMr.— Poems. Edited b 
son, the Kcv. Edwin Elliott, of St. John's, Antigua. 2 
Crown Svo, iSx. 

English Verse. Edited by W. J. Linton and R. H. Stodo 

5 vols. Crown Svo, cloth, ^» each. 

I. Chaucer to Burns. 
II. Translations. 

III. Lyrics of the Nineteenth Century. 

IV. Dramatic Scenes and Characters. 
V. Ballads and Romances. 

COSSE, £(/MUfuf,—'NeMsr Poems. Crown Svo, 7j. 6./. 

Firdausi in Exile, and other rooms. Second Edition. E 
Svo, gilt top, 6s, 

GURNEY, Rcz; Alfred.— T\i^ Vision of the Eucharist, and 
Poems. Crown Svo, 51. 

A Christmas Faggot. Small crown Svo, 5^. 

HAMILTON, fim.—The Ballad of Hadji, and other Poems. 
Frontispiece and Vignettes. Elzevir Svo, 3^. 6*/. 

HARRISON^ Clifford,— In Hours of Leisure. Second Ed 

Crown Svo, 5j. 

IIEYIVOOD, 7. C— Herodias, a Dramatic Poem. New Edi 
Revised. Small crown Svo, 5^. 

Antonius. A Dramatic Poem. New Edition, Revised. S 
crown Svo, 5J. 

Salome. A Dramatic Poem. Small crown Svo, 5j. 

HICKEV, E, JL—K Sculptor, and other Poems. Small ci 
Svo, is, 

KEA TS, 7t?//«.— Poetical Works. Edited by W. T. Arnold. L 
crow» Svo, choicely printed on hand-made paper, with For 
in cau-forte. Parchment or cloth, I2s, ; vellum, 15^. ] 
Edition, crown Svo, cloth, 3^. 6d, 
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KING, Mrs. /Tamil/cf.—'T^a Disciples. Ninth Edition. Small 
crown Svo, Ji. ; Elievir Edition, cloth eJilra, 6j. 
A Book of Dreams. Tliird Edition, down Svo, 31. 6J. 
The SBrmon In the Hospital (From "The Dimples"). Fcap. 
Svo, If. Cheap Edidnn for distcibntion yi., or 2ta. pet too. 
LANG, /i.— X.XXII. Ballades In Blue China. Elievit Svo, 51. 
Rhymes a la Mode. With Frontispiece by E. A. Abbey. 
Second Edition. Elzevir Svo, doth extra, gilt top, 5;. 



Living English Poets MDCCCI.XXX1I. With Frontispiece by 
Wolier Ctnne. Second Edition. Large crown Svo. Printed on 
tionil-inade paper. Parchment or cloth, 121. ; vclliun, 151. 

LOCKEK. /".—London Lyrics, Tenth Edition. With Portmii, 
Elzevir Svo. Cloth cxtrii, gill top. 51. 

Xx)ve in Idleness. A Volume of Poems. Wiib an Etching by W. B. 
Scott. Small crown Svo, y. 

MAGNUSSON, Eirikr, M.A.. and PALMER E. H.. -I/.^.— Johan 
Ludvlg Suneberg^ Lyrical Songs, Idylls, and Epi- 
grams. Fcap. Svo, 51. 

Matin Songs. SmaU crown Svo, ar. 

MEREDITH, (him, [Tie Earl */ iyton].— LucUe. New Edition. 
With 32 11 lustrations. i6ino, 3/. 6rf. Clolh extra, gilt edges, 

MORRIS, i^wJ.— Poetical "Works of. New and Cheaper Editions, 

with Portrail. Complete in 3 vols., Jj. each. 
Vol. I. contains "Songi of Two Worlds." Twelfth Edition. 
Vol. II. contains "The Epic of Hides." Twenty-second Edition. 
Vol. III. contains "Gwen" and "The Ode of Life." Seventh 

Edition. 
Vol. IV. conlnins "Songs tlnaong" and "Gyein," Fifth Eilitlon. 
Songs of Britain. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vn, 51. 
The Epic of Hades. With 16 Autotype Illusiraiioni, after the 

Drawii^ of the late George R. Cbapmao. 4to, cloih extra, gilt 

The Epic of Hades. Presentation Edition. 4I0, clolh eiilia, 
gill leaves, tor. f>d. 

The Lewis Morris Birthday Book. Edited by S. S. Cope- 
man, with Frontispiece after a Design by the late Gcorec K- 
Chapman. Jsmo, cloth cxIib, gilt edges, Zf. ; cloth limp, l^. (id. 
MORSHEAD, E. D. A.—Tha House of At reus. Being the 
Agamemnon, Libation -Bearers, and Furies of ^^i^scbylus. Iran^ 
lated into English Verse. Crown Svo, 71. 
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MORSHEAD^ E. D. A.—eotUimud. I 

The Suppliant Maidens of .^Gachylus. Crown Svo, js; 

MUUIOLLAND, -A'i^ja.— Vagrant Verses. Small crown 8vo, 51. 

NADEN^ Constance C. JK — A Modem Apostle, and otl 
Poems. Small crown Svo, $s. 

NOEL, The Hon, Roden.—K I-lttle Chad's Monument. T 
Edition. Small crown Svo, 3/. td. 

The House of Ravensburg. New Edition. Small or 
Svo, 6j. 

The Red Flag, and other Poems. New Edition. Smaller 
Svo, dr. 

Songs of the Heights and Deeps. Crown 8vo» 6x. 

CyHAGAN, T^^ff.— The Song of Roland. Translated into En| 
Verse. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 5* , 

PFEIFFER, Emify.—The Rhyme of the Lady of the Re 

and How it Grew. Second Edition. Small crown 
3J. 6</. 

Gerard's Monument, and other Poems. 
Crown Sv(.^, 6s, 

Under the Aspens ; Lyrical and Dramatic. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

Rare Poems of the 16th and 17th Centuries. 
Linton. Crown Svo, $s. 

RIIOADES, yaMfs.—The Georgics of Virgil. 
English Verse. Small crown Svo, 5^. 

Poems. Small crown Svo, 4s. 61/. 

Dux Redux. A Forest Tannic. Small crown Svo, 3^, 6i/. 

ROBINSON, A, Maty E,—A Handful of Honeysuckle. F 
Svo, 3J. 6(f, 

The Crowned Hippoly tus. Translated from Euripides. 1 
New rocms. Small crown Svo, 5j. 

SCOTT, Fredk, Gcor^.—The Soul's Quest. Small crown Svo. 

SHARP, Isaac. — Saul .of Tarsus, and other Poems. Small cr 
Svo, 2s. 6d. 

SMITH, J. W. GUbart.—TliQ Loves of Vandyck. A Tale of Gei 
Small crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

The Log o' the "Norseman." Small crown Svo, 5J. 

Serbelloni. Small crown Svo, 5^. 

Sophocles ; The Seven Plays in Englisli Verse. Translated by Le' 
Campbell. Crown Svo, 7;. 6d. 



Second Eili 
With For 
Edited by \ 
Translated 




SYMO^DS, Tain Aldington.— Vagabundall Libollus. Crown 

8vo,fo. 
Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered. Translated by Sir Johs Kingston 
Ja>[ES, Rarl. Two Volumen. Ptinltd on hand-made paper, 
psTchment, bevelled boards. Large crown Sto, 3U. 
TAYLOU, Sir //:— Works. Complete in Fire Volaraes. Crown 
8yo, 30J. 
Philip Van Artevelde. Fcap. 8™, Ji. &/. 
The Virgin Widow, eic. Fcap. 8vo, y. M. 
TODHUNTER, Dr. 7.— Laurella, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 
61. 6,/. 
Forest SoogS. Small crown Svo, 3J. &/. ' 

The True Tragedy of Rieaii : a Drama. 31, (id. 
AlcesUs : a Dramatic Poem. Exir^ fcap. Svo, 51. 
Helena In Troas, Small crown Svo, ar. dd. 
The Banshee, and other Poem?. Small crown Svo, 31. dd. 
TYNAN, A'oi'/im'w.— Louise da la Valliere, and other Poerai. 
Small crown Svo, y. bd. 
Shamrocks. Small crown Sto, 51. 
TYRER, C. E.— Fitly Sonnets. Small crown Svo, I/. M. 
Victorian Hynjnsl English Sacred Songs of Fifty Years. 

DeJicated lo the Queen. Large post Svo. loi. td. 
WILLIS, E. Coeptr, O.C— Tales and Legends in Verse. Small 
ciown Svo, 31. bd. 



NOVELS AND TALES. 
BANKS, Mrs. G. i.— God's Providence House. Crown Svo, 6j. 
CHICHELE. Mary.— Xio\n% and Undoing. A Story. Crown 8vi 



GARDINER, JL>nJa.—lllB Heritage. With Frontispiece. Crowa 

Svo, 61. 
GRAY, Jlfajnve//.—The Silence of Dean Mallland. Kifieenih 

thousand. With Frondspiece. Crown Svn, 61. 
GREY, XewlaxJ.—l'a Sunny Switzerland. A Tale of Sii Weeks. 

Second Edition. Stnall crown Svo, jj. 
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GREY^ Rowland, — conthmid, 

Lindenbluxnen and other Stories. Small crown Svo, 5 
By Virtue of his Office. Crown Svo, 6/. 

HUNTER, /Toy.— The Grime of Christmas Day. A Tale d 
Latin Quarter. By the Author of "My Ducats and 
Daughter." u. 

HUNTER, Hay, and WHYTE, WaUer.—VL^ Ducats and 
Daughter. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6x. 

INGELOW, Jean.—OVL the Skelligs : a Novel. With Frontiax 
Crown 8vo, dr. 

JENklNS, Edward.— K Secret of Two Lives. Crown 8vo, 2x. 

KIELLAND, Akxandtr Z.— Garman and "Worse. A Norwc 
Novel. Authorized Translation, by W. W. Kettlewell. Ci 
8vo, df. 

LANG, Andrnv.—\i\ the Wrong Paradise, and other Stc 

Crown 8vo, 6j. 

MACDONALD, (7.— Donal Grant. A Novel. With Frontisp 

Crown 8vo, dr. 

Home Again. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Castle Warlock. A Novel. With Frontispiece. Crown 8v< 

Malcolm. With Portrait of the Author engraved on S 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Marquis of Lossie. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo 
St. George and St. Michael. With Frontispiece. Crown Svc 
"What's Mine's Mine. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo 6s, 

Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood. With Frontisni 
Crown 8vo, 6s. " 

The Seaboard Parish : a Sequel to "Annals of a Quiet Ne 
bourhood." With P>ontispiecc. Crown 8vo, dr. 

Wilfred Gumbermede. An Autobiographical Story. V 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Thomas Wingfold, Curate. With Frontispiece. Crown i 
6s. 

[ Paul Faber, Surgeon. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6 

' The Elect Lady. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s» 

i MALET, Z//raj.— Colonel Enderby's Wife. A Novel. W 

Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6j. 



A Counsel of Perfection. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo 
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^£'Z//OiZ^iVZ>, ^wa,—Marcena Grace. An Irish Novo!. Ciowii 

Svo, &. 
OGLE, Anna C.—A Lost Love. Small cron-n Svo, aj. 6rf. 
PALGRAVE, W. Ciford.— Hermann Agha; an Eastern Narrative. 

Crown Svo, ts. 
Romance of the Recusants, Sy the Author of "life of a Prig." 

Crown 8vo, $'■ 
SEVEHNE, E/erenet.—The PUIar House. With FrantispJece. 

Crown Svo, &t. 
SNA if^, Flera Z.— Castle Blair ; a Story of Voullifwl Days. Crown 

8vo, y. td. 
STKETTOfr, jK^a.— ThrouBh a Needle's Eye; a Sioiy. With 

Frontispiece. Crown fivo, bs. 
TAYLOR. Col. Aftadajvs, C.S.L, Af.R.LA.S^ta: a Novel. Wiih 

Fronliiipiece. Crown Svo, 6j. 



Ralph Darnell, With Frontispiece. Crovm Svo, ftr. 
A Noble Queen. Wiih Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6j. 
TheConressionsof aThug, With Frontispiece. Crown8vo,6i. 
Tara : a Mahrntla Talt-. With FronliipiMC. Crown Svo, 6j. 
Within Sound of the Sea. With Front ispiccc. Crown Svo, 6j. 



BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Brave Men's Footsteps. A Book of Eiample nnd Anecdote foi 
Young People. By ihe Editor of "Men who have Risen." Wiih 
4 IllustratiDns hyC. UoyJe. Ninth Fjiition. Crown Svo, 2j. 6J. 

COXHEAD, £rte/.— Birds and Babies. With 33 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Imp. i6mo, cloth, u. 

DAVIES, C. Chriiloplier.— 'Rambles and Adventures of our 
Scbool Field Club. With 4 Illustrations, New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown Svo, y. fid. 

EDMOA-PS. /(tr&r/.— Well Spent Lives : a Seriw of Ntodem Bio- 
graphies. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 3/. bd. 

EVANS, Mori.— Tha Story of our Father's Love, told to Children. 
Sisth and Cheaper Edition of Theology for Children. With 4 
Illustrations. Fcap. Svo, u. W. 

«4CA'£A'A^, J. y.— Plucky Fellows. A Book for Boys, With 
6 IlliutrttioDS. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 31. 6rf, 
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MALET, Zhou.— Uttl« F 

any Age. Wth mu 
J?£^A£}',.A^. £7. ^.— 'Waklogand'VorklnB; or. FmnGfa 

to Womanhood. New uiil Ckekper Edition. Vnih a F) 

piece. Crown Sto, 31, ftd. 
BlMslng and BlsBBsdi a Sketch of Giii Xjfe. Hn 

Chupei Edition. Ciown 8vo, y. U. 
Rose Gumey^ DtBCOTerr. A Stoty foi Girls. Dedk* 

their Mothers. Crown Svo, 31. 6^. 
English Girls : Their Place and Powcc, With Preface 1 

Kev. R. W. Dale. Fifth Editioo, Fcap. Sro, 2f. <tf 



STORR, Francii, and TURNER, //auKi.—Canterbury- Chi 
or, Chaucer Talcs retold to Children. With 6 lUustratioi: 
the Ellesmcie Manuscript. Third Edition. Pcap. gvo, 31 

STRETTON, Uitia.—rtavid Lloyd's Last TWtll. With '4 II 

tions. New Edition. Ktiyal i6mo, 2s. 6d. 

WHITAKEK. /fer.«fr.— Christy's Inheritance. A London 

Illuiilmlcd. Royal i6nio, I;. 61/. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & CO.'S 



EDITIONS OF 



SHAKSPERE'S WORKS. 



THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY EDITION. 



THE A VON EDITION. 



TJu Text of these Editions is mainly that of Del ins. Wher- 
ever a variant reading is adopted, some good and recognized 
Shaksperian Critic has been followed. In no case is a new 
rendering of the text proposed; nor has it been thought ne- 
cessary to distract the reader's attention by notes or comments. 




I, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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SHAKSPERE'S WORKS. 

THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY EDITION. 

In 12 volumes Ekevir 8vo., choicely printed on hand-made 
paper, and bound in parchment or cloth, price ^^3 laj., 
or in vellum, price ^^4 101. 

The set of 12 volumes may also be had in a, strong cloth 
box, price £,Z 17s., or with an oak hanging shelf, ^3 i8j. 
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SOME PRESS NOTICES. 

"... Thereis, perhap?, no edition in which the works of Shi 
can be read in such lusury of type and qniel dislinction of r< 
and we warmly recommend iW'—Pai/ Afa// Casetft. 

" For clegpnce of form and bcaaty of typography, no edition of 
Shnkspere hitherto published has excelled the ' Parchment Libran- 
Edition." . . . They ore in the strictest sense pocket Toluines, yet ili 
type is bold, and. being on fine white hand-made paper, can hnrdly t*x 
the weakest of sight. The print ik judidonsly confined to lh<^ text, notes 
■.)cinEmore appropriate to library editions. The whole will be comprised 
in the cream-coioured parchment which gives the name lo ihe series." 
— Doily New!. 

" The Parchment Library Edition of Shftkspere needs no fUnber 
praise." — Saturday Review. 

Jusl puhluhei. Price 51. 
AN INDEX TO THE WORKS OF SHAKSPERE. 



Applic.iblc to all editions of Shakspere, and Biving reference, by 
10 notable pasijige* and significant expressions; '---' ■-■-- 



li^ei, 
of tbi 



; gec^inphical names .tnd hictaric incidents; mention of i 
rlers and slcelehes of important ones i together with e 
isions and obscure and obsolete words and phrases. 
By EVANGELINE M. O'CONNOR. 

ON ; Keoan Paui.. Tri.nch h Co., t. Patkhnoster SqdaI 
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SHAKSPERE'S WORKS. 

THE AVON EDITION. 



Printed on thin opaque paper, and forming 12 handy 
volumes, cloth, iZs., or bound in 6 volumes, 15.V, 

The set of js volumes may also be had in a cloth box, 
price %\s., or bound in Roan, Persian, Crushed Persian 
Levant, Calf, or Morocco, and enclosed in an attractive 
leather box at prices from 311, 61/. upwards. 
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SOME PRESS NOTICES. 

" This edition will be useful [q (hose who want a. gooil ( 
clearly printed, in conveoieDt little volumes that will slip t 
overcoat pocket ot a t™velliiig-bag."-J/. /amn', GasilU. 

" We know no prettier edition of Shakipere for the price." — . 

" It is refieishiDg to meet with on edilion of Shakspere of cc . 

lice and tow price, without either notes or intruductiDns of any sort to 
distract the altenlioa of the reader." — Saliir/Liy Kaiiew, 

"It is exquisite. Each Tolume is handy, is beantifiilly printed, and 
in eveiy way lends itself 10 the taste of the cultivated student of Shak- 
ipere. ^ —Sielsiaan. 
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THE MERCHANT OP VENICE 



Act; 



Saiar. My wind, cooling my btolh, 

'Would blow mc Id an ague, when I thought 

What harm a, wind too great might do al sea. 

I should not Kc Ihc sindy hour-glass ntn 

But I should think of shallows and of fiats, 

And sec my wealthy Andrew, dock'il in sand. 

Vailing her hish-lop lower ihan ber libi 

To kiss hct buciol. Should I go to church 

And see the holy edifice of stone, 

And not bethink me straight of dangetoas racks. 

Which touching but my gentle vessel's side. 

Would scalier all her spices on the slrccm. 

Enrobe the roaring waters with my aillts, 

And, in a word, but even now worth ibis, 

And now worth nothing ? Shall I have the thought 

To think on this, uid shall I lock (he thought 

Thai such a thing bechanc'd would make me sad ? 

But tetl not me : I know Antonio 

Is sad to think upon hb merehandise. 

Ant. Believe me, no : I Ihank my fortnnft fbi it. 
My ventures are not in one bottom trusted. 
Nor to one p!ace ; nor is my whole estate 
Upon the fortune of this present year : 
Therefore my merchandise makes me not sod. 

Salmr-. Why, then you are in love. 

Ant. Fie, lie 1 

Sular. Not in love neither ? Then let us say you 

Because you ore not metiy ; and 'twere as easy 
For you to laugh, and leap, and say you are merry. 
Because yoM ore not sad. Now, by two-heaJcd 

Janus, 
Nature hath fram'd strange fellows in her time ; 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes 
And laugh like parrots at a bag- piper ; 
And other of such vinegar aspect 
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